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This qour^p pr^We$ p6rtl^jpant«^^w basic iin<i0r^tancmifl^^^^^ ja^es • ^ ; • t 

• ' 12'18), and wjth the skills iidd knQVy|6^geW<w^^ , i ^i 
livertilgh quality servlcesi when WorklnaWfth^V^ 

about sp^alfip types of youth ^rqgranis or ; - ' 

. The course Is basic to individuals wishing tq |ncpe$se their jjnderstandind 6.f adale$pehts,;thelr , • • ' , 
• ' perspective on youth/ and their own . 8ell»aw$rehess. This Is a pw^^ 
. /programs* v' ■ ,■• ' ■ " ^ ..•r'.'-^A. 

: Audience » ■ \r " ■>.'- ■; ' ■ ' ' • 

This^ourse is intended for persons Who\hdve fccUontact with youth oh an jndivl^^ • ' 

• ' group basis in a service capacity, for example, school persbnneCscout leaders^ xjornnjunlty'b&sed ' • 

program, staff, church yqjiJth workers, alternative prograrn,, outreach, criminal justice, and mental ', r. 

health workers. , ' * ' , . 

■■ ■ ' • ' ) , . ■ • ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ • • • '• - 

The course is noMorj administrators^ conrimunity organizers, or program planners, unless thes^,. .^ 

persons wish to explore the content areas of the. dbjjrse, > V . " ^> . . . ^^^^^ 

• . ' ■ ■ ■ . . . . _ .- V ■■ 

Course Goals - 

The course is intende(j| to train youth workers to— . \ . . v / 

• develop a basic framework for understanding adolescence/ including its -developmental 
/tasks and therhes; \. ^ 

• develop a perspective on adoleke,nts that encompasses an expanded gro^ 

in the. "normative" ranges while respecting the un|queness of each ii^dividual; . ^^Bi 

> • "make intervention decjsionis; that are responsive to the developmental tasks of adolescence 

and that integrate relevant biological, psychological/and sociological influences; 

t understand the impact of labeling and stereotyping on interacting with youth; 

• increase self-awareness and appreciate the impact of one's own adolescent experience, \ . 

values, and attitudes when working with youth; ' . 

•' . ^ i 

t develop a cohscious process and acquire increased skills in making intervention decisions 

• with adolescents; 

• conceptualize prevention and intervention issues in tel^ms of facilita*ting the growth and 
development of the whole person as opposed to res(?lbnding only to "problems" such as 
drug abuse. if; 

CfJhtent " ^ 

• / ^ ^ * * ; 

i • Theme,^ (if Adol(Menc€^ biological, psychological, sociological influences; perspectives 
on 'developmental tasks; tha behavioral expression of these themes 

• SdfVndvrslanditifr: exploration of the importance of the values and experiences of the 
youth worker on the r<plationship, including stereotyping and labeling 

Prdtolype of Ihcmon Making: necessary stopi^for making intervention decisions 

• . Case Studies: examples of "real'^ cases and discussion of alternative ways to approach 

working with the youth described; personal assessment of specific areas for further study 
or training to \ncrease skills in^working with youth . . , 

* . r 

. ^ (Continumjt on inside back eover) . • ' ^ ' 
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^DOtESCENCE: INTERVENTION Srfr^^ 



J*urpose ' - ( 

This course provides participants with a basic understanding of adolescent deyelopment'(ages 
12-18), and with the skijis and knowledge necessary, from ^n interpersonal standpoint, to de- 
liver high quality services when working with youth. This course do6s not include ip^formation 
about sped'fic types of youth programs or about developing a bfoad agency approach to youth. 

The courski^ basic to individuals wishing to increase their understanding of adolescents, their 
perspective on youth, and their own self-awareness. This is a prerequi$ite to developing youth 
programs. i , 



Audience 

This course is intended fpr persons who have direct cgntact with youth on an individual or 
group basis in a aerA(ice capacity, fpr example, school personnel, scout leaders, community-based 
program staff, church youth workers, atternative program, outreach, criminal justice, and nrientaf 
health workers. ^ 

Tbe course is not for administrators, community;organizers, or program planners, unless these 
persons w^ish to explore the content areas of the course.. 

Course Goals • ' 

The course^ is-lntended to train^youth workers to — > » : " 

• • ■ ■ 

m' develop a basic framework for understanding adolescence, including its developmental 
• ' fbsks and themes; • • . j . ' 

• develop a perspective on adolescents that encompasses an expanded ^roup of behavior^ 
in the "normative" ranges while respecting the uniqueness of each individual; ^ - 

'% make intervention idecfsions that are responsive to the developmental tasks of adolescence 
and that integrate relevant biologicah, psychological, and sfociologlcal influences; 

• understand the impact of labeling and stereotyping on interacting wi^h youth; 

• increase self-awareness and appreci£<|e the impact of one's own ^dolesceht experierice, 
values, and attitudes when working with youth; 



• develop a conscious process and acquire increased skills in making intervention decisions 
with adolescents; ^.-^ 

m conceptualize prevention and intervention issues in terms of facilitating the growth and 
development of the whoie person as opposed tO responding only to "problems" such as 
. drug abuse. ^ 

'V 
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Content 



• Themes of Adolescence: biological, psychological, sociological influences; perspectives 
on developmental tasK?^; thief behavibrarexpresslon of these themes I ■' _ , 

• Self-Understanding: -exploration of the irriportance of the values and experiences of the 
youth worker oh the relatiohship, including stei-eotyping and laNHng ^ 

m Prototype of Decision M(iking: necessary steps for maf^hrig intervention decisions 

• Case Studies: examples of "real" c^s and discussion of alternative ways to approach 
working with the youth described; personal assessmentof specific areas for further study 
or training, to inorease skills in working with youth • ' 

■ ■■ ■ - . ^ 
• J . ■ ■ • ■ p . : ■ . 

Training Objectives ' ' 

By theend of the course,, each participant will be able ^o— ' 

• def ina^idolescence, according to personal uriderstanding of the term as well as acceptable 
components of the course definition; 

• identify at Least four theori«ts described In the course and at least one contribution to the 
study of adolescepce made: by each; . . 

• list at.least fpur of Havighurst's ten-developmental tasks; 

• describe a youth program as it relates to at least one of the four themes of adolescence 
discussed ifa the course; 

• define labeling and stereotyping; * < 

•^epnonstrate self-awareness by listing at least three personal values and at least five 
" personal stereotypes that affect one's relationships with yoi^th; 

m describe each of the'elements pf the prototype decision-making model discussed in the 
course; . ' 

* - • 

' : • dempfistrate uhderstarYding and integration of each of the course modules by assessing , 
. a base study presentea by the trainer and by preparing and analyzing a personal case 
study based upon a recent work experience; 

• develop a personal learning plafi'delineating at least one area in which further skill 
development is desired and at least two new resources for working wijh youth; 



Trainer Qualifications 



As a group, the AIS training team should ref j^t the foJIowing characteristics. Each member 
need not have all characteristics, but all rt\^0mbers should have those characteristics that are 
rrtarjced by the asterisk. Trainer should have-^ t . 



• *at least two years of experience in group dynamics and task-oriented training; 

• ^a personal inycistment in helping youtK workers improve their skills and self under- 
standing; ' . ^ " . 

• experience working with you^h in prevention or mental health setting^, and sensitivity 
* to current issues ih^orking vyith youth; , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• knowledge of developnrfental theory and adplgscent development; 

' • th^ ability tcvconduct an assessmeht of detraining population, and design and conduct 
an original three-hour module appropriate to the needs of that population. ^ 



. "6 
\ . 



Methodology 

The course invoives Small-group and individual exercises, lectures and discussion, and.case 
studies. 



Materials^ 

Trainer's Manual . 

Participant's Manual, including Personal Course Record and Resources' 
Film: "Everybody Wdes the Carousel'* . * 



Schedulfng . ' • 

Jhe course may be delivered in five consecutive days or module by module Qver an extended 
period of time. The course consists of eight modules. Modules I, II, III, IV, VII, and VIII are 
each approximately three and a half hour^i-in length. Modules V and VI are each approximately 
seven hours in length. 
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8f30 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. , 
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DAY 1 


• . . .-tV._. 

COURSE "INTRODUCTION 
DEFINING, ADOLESCENCE (MODULE- I). 


^' L • . 

<• 

^ ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ 


—I 1 " * '■ " " ^ ' 

THEMES of' ADOIiE^CENCfi 

(Module ii) - 

♦ ■ * 

* • - ..... 


■ ■, T ^ 

V 

t 

DAY 2 


: — " . • • . ■ .' ' > \ ■ . • 

STEREOTYPING AND LABELING^ 
OF ADOLESCENTS (MODULE IIIJ 

: V' 

. f <i • — — i • > — — 
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\ * 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING^ 
(MODULE IV) 

— t:^ ' — ■ ^' 


DAY 3/ 
> 


AlJ/^YTICAL 5KILLS AND.^. 

(MODyLE V) . . ' 

* " ♦ ■ 

» ■ - ' ^ 




• 

DECISJON-MAKtNG 
(MODULE V cont'd) 

* . ■ • * 


DAY, 4 


CASE STUDIES 
(MODULE VI) 

t •» ♦ 


c 




CASE STUDIES ' . . 
(MppULE VI cont'd) 

r 


DAY 5 

t 

f 


, . , H H -i , . ■ ..— t. ■■ 

N ■ . 

> 

SPECIAL TOPIC (S) 
(MODOLE VII) 

, . ; ■ ' -C- , ■ ■ • ' 


H 


PERSONAL LEARNING PLAN 
CLOSURE (MODULE VI It) 
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^ HOW to USE yoUR PER$ONAL COURSE RECORD 



Jhe Personal. Course Record is like a^structured diary. It is designed as ii Wjt^y for you to 
collect your impressions and your ideas, and to document ydur leelings as you progr^ 
through the course, Many of uSii^Ve bfeen through training sessions and Ijhen returhed to 
the work setting or home saying/^'lrwish I had written down that pointj" or "( can't 
femember exactly how I felt then, but f know something important happened/' Notes 
are scattered everywhere and it's hard to reconstruct the learning that occurred. This 
Personal Course Record is an organized way for you to avoid thes€\frustr^itioh8. ^ 

- ' . ■ . ■ i . • ' ^ 

For each cowrse module, the Persohal Course Re6ord provides a structure for taking 
lecture notes, documenting your impressions from exercises that occur In the module, 
and summarizing your learning ahd insights at the end of the module. 

The Personal Course Record belongs to you and you alone; It will not be collected^ You 
majji^ choose to share certain parts of it with yoUr fellow participants, but you are, not re- 
quired to dQthis. We hope that the Personal Course Record will be useful to you during 
the course as a way to structure and idiantify the impact of your experiences upon you 
at that time. . * ' ' 

The Personal Course Record may also be used as a continuing diary after the course is 
over. If in your work you findf that certain experiences are strikingly ifnportant in terms 
of your own understanding of yourself, your coMeagues, or your clients, the Perspnal 
Coursev Record may be continued as a history of your impressiohs in your work with 
youth. We feePthat this type of recordlis extremely useful because self-understanding 
, on the part oT the worker isT so essential to quality rejationships with youth. 
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PERSONAL 
l|OilhsE 
RECORD 



I 



Name 



Date 




ERIC 
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MODULE li COURSE INTRODUCTION 



PERSfECTIVE 



the pyfpose of this module'is to pi^esent the course descrijStion, including goate, content, 
and methodbtOgy to provide a forum for the'sharing of participant expectations m<\ 
learhing needs, to set a climate that begins the proceKJ of building an effective learning 
envir6nm6nt, and to begin exploring the meaning of'adolesceoce. 




OBJECTWES 



By the end of this module, participants will be able to- 

• state at lea^ one reason for attending the course and at least one desired work 
related outcome of attendance; 

• identify whether personal learning goals and the stated goals of the course 
coincide; .. .. 

• write a personal definition for "acfolescence"; . 

identify at Ibast three componesnts of the definition of adolescence as used in 
the course. . . ^ ' 
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PERSONAL GOALS AND ST^lENGTHS 



I a/n hefe attending this course because- 



, 1 



The work-relatpd area in which I would most like to improve my skills is- 



The work-related area In which I arT|ptrongest is— 
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ADOLESCENCE IS.-^. 




Persorti definition or meanirtg: ' ' 



1^ 4 



Other definitions or meanings: 



Pfersonal definition revised: 



20 
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EVERYBODY RIDES THE CAROUSEL: Ar>.animated film 'd^ictlhg 3 of the 3 s 
of life according to Erik H, Erickson: , 

stage' 4- Industry vs Inferiority: Cor/lpetence 
(School age, 6 - 1 1 years) 

ST AGE.5 - Identity vs Role Diffusion: Fidelity 
' (Ages 12^ 18) 

STAGE 6 - Intimacy vs Isolation: Loye 
(Young Adulthopd) 




For more information, please refer to the Erickson article in the resource manual. 



IMPRESSIONS / FEELINGS / IDEAS: 
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PERSONAL RECORD 
MODULE I 



OBSERV/^TIONS, INSI^^TS. LEARNINGS 



V 



about myself: 



about youth/adolesceQts: 




about my work: 



other: 



S2 



(Continued on next page.) 
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adolEscencei some observations 



1 . Adole.scence can be defined as the period between pubescence and physical jjjpaturiti 
but in considering personality development yve are concerned with the transition. 

•'•from childhx)od, initiated:lw the prepubertal spurt pf^growth Impelled by the hor-, 
' monal changes of puberty; to the attainment of adult prerogatives, rfesponslbi I ItielS, 
' and self-sufficiency; (i-idz,1968i. " ' ' ' 

2. ^Adolescence can b6 considered in many different w^ys and in mgny perspectives. It 
is different at different times, in differervtcuitu remand in differenftnlUeus. ' ^ 
(Osterrieth, 1969h;. , 

3. Adolescence is a dynamic phase in the continuum of Itfe in vvhich profound changes 
take place in physical, physiological, and biocheniical as well as personality develop* 
ment so that the child is transformed into a sexually "attractive" adult capable'of 
r^roducing. {^chonfeld, 1069):^ • 

4. The very custom of using a single term for as wide a stretch of developrnent (adoles- 
cence) as we do, reaching from "latency" into young adulthood, leads to a most 
misleading and dangerous abbreviation/Usually, aithough we are well aware of this 
risk, we forget about it in the course of a discussion and then end up not talking 

* about the same people at all There seems to be no question that the difference 

between the yoiing adolesCfent at the onset of his puberty and the older adolescent 
blurring into the picture of the young adult is enormous. (Redl, 1969) 

5. While an adolescent remains inconsistent and unpred^ol^ble in his behavior, he may 
suffer but he does not seem to me to be in need of trTOtrnent. I think that he should 
be given time and scope to work out his own solution. Rather, it may be his parents 
who need help and guidance so as to be able to bear with him. There are few situa- 
tions in life that are more difficult to cope with than the adolescent son or daughter 
during the attempt to liberate himself. (Anna Frfeud, 1958) 

6r»^ften a technical term is invented in order to create a social cdlndition and a social 
fact; such has been true \)Wth respect to the term "adolescence." The idea of adoles: 
cence as an intermediary period in life starting at puberty and extending to some 
period in the life cycle unmarked by any conspicuous physical change but socially 
defined as "manhood" or "womanhood" is the product of modern times. (Bakan, 
1971) 

■'^ 

7, Perhaps the difficulty in using the phrase "adolescent period" is the likelihood of a 
too rigid interpretation of what the t^rm represents: it tends to give the Impression 
of a stable entity-a fixed and unchahging situation through which all individuals^ 
must pass and to which they must adapt on the same terms. In the midst qf the 
existing confusion, ,w^ might take Lindgren and Byrne's advice and find it easier to 
say what an adolescent "is not" than what he is; concur with Kuhlen that the con- 
notations of the term "adolescence" are so numerous and inconsistent among them- 
selves and with the facts that if persons of this age are to be understood we should 
declare a moratorium on the word "adolescence" for a decade or two; or solve t\}e 
conflict once and for all by viewing adolescence as a process rather than a period: 
a process of achieving the attitudes and beliefs needed ?<^r effective participation in 
society. (Paul A. Clarke, 1968) . . 
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8. . . .There jare spcleties, and sections qf our dyvn soelety, in wKic(^ adolescencejs not 

" a time of "Sturm and drang" (storm and stfess), s<mat although all young people go 
through the physiicaf changes of adolescence, pnl/those jn particular cultural set- 
tings s'^wv the behavior we take to be charaicterlstics of this age, Fu rthermore, care^ 
. ful observation 8h.^ji(|^that,tKe psychological crisis oi«dolescence does hot ordinarily 
begin.until a'year ormore after the period .of most rapid physical change; for some 
. . * Individuals there'Se^ms to be virtually ho relati^ betwe|n'physicjal changes and' 
* . typically adolescent behavior. For thdse reasons we are obliged to view adolescence 
. as a cultural phenomenon delved from the way people in our society (and similar 
societies) interpret the fact m^ph]|5ic£il maturing, AduftS and the peer group.both 
•define roles for the adolescent to play, and in assuming these roles he. takes on his 
■ adolescent identity. (Stone and Churchy 1968) 

9. ' In a discussion of aaolescence as a period in human growth/ perhaps the first pqint 

to establish is the difference between adolescence and puberty. The^latter refers to 
the relatively brief period of physiological change, during which the sexual organs 
become mature. Puberty supplies the basis for adolescence , but is by no means 
synonymous with it. The two p^^iods begin at much the same time, but adoles- 
' cence lasts for about eight years and involves not pnly the pubertal ch^ges in the 
body but also developments in intellectual capacities, interests, attitudes, arid'adjust- 
ments. (Cole and Hal), 1970) 

10. The biological changes at puberty undo a balance between ego and id which has, in 
most cases, been maintained in the latency period/Toughly between six and twelve 
years of age. As the instincts gain in vigor, the rather fine articulation between 
drives and the control processes is endangered. The two sentences above sum up, 
however grossly, sorVie of the basic elements in the psychoanalytic approach to 
adolescence; (Douvan pnd Adelsbn, 1966) 

11. Of books about the adolescent there is no end; of facts about the adolescent there [s 
still much need. (DimoCk, 1937) 

12. It is possible that adol«(Scence may in some senses be effectively defined by the prog- 
ress which isrmade.in the relationship ^tween the young person ^ind his parents, 
^uch a relationship is'a dynannic, continuafly changing one, ahd the adjustments that 
each makes to accommodate the changes will play a critical part in determining the 
adolescent's development (J. D Coleman, 1974) 

13. Adolescence is a time of life wheft the Individual and his society must come to terma 
The adolescent bebomes mature by asserting himself as a distinct human being, and 
his sense of competence and selfhood depends upon the^ways in which he responds 
to obligations and assimilates earlier experiences. (Grinder, 1973) 

. . ' \ ^ 

14. The existence of the adolescent period in our culture is due primarily to the length 
ot the educational process. This emphasis upon the extensive education of every 
child still does not exist in any other country in the world. Expanding public educa- 
tion to include four years of high school has postponed the assumption of adult 
roles for every young person in America tqday. . . .quite a bit of seasorflng and numer- 
ous ingredients make significant contributions to the recipe whioh results in the 
virtual potpourri called adolesc^r^ce in America to^^^ (Ralston and Thomas, 1974) 
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1 5. We know something of adolescent?: We know the tasks of the staflfe: w6 have to 
learn the specWics f rom them as to time and place and practice. They app ijietther all 
goo'd, pure, arige!lc,«nd loving either to us or Vo themselv^es* But neither are they as 
revolted an^d revolting as some would have us see them. If we ^ere to expect theiJ^to 
see us as jtfdivlduals we must do the same with them. The 8tereotype>is easy to d^ 
rive, safer to deal with than the individual whoipan affect and move us fo love or' 
hate. (F^ae-Grant, 1972) . - , • 

. '■ . ■ ■ " ■■ ' ' ■» 't. . . 

if 

16. Derek Miller described eai-IV 4nd middle and late adolescence^nd said that the three 
phases were distinguishable from eapli other: . . ,early adolescence is characterized 
by the plea for help from parents and other,authorities in an attempt to qonftrol.the 
strange urges and.rumblings which are going on inside the early iadolescent wl^p, 
though \Np\\ adapted to childhood, is as yet quite uhadlif)ted to the changes in him- 
self which are going on. Middle adolescence is characterized"by the plea to be left 
alonfe^nd to develop in his or her own way. Late adolescence is characterized by * 
considerable rivalry with parents. (A. Hyatt-Williams, 1975) . 

17. An adolescent is the procjuct of the interaction of his biologie!||(|prita^ and the 
culture in which he lives. Adolescence, as it is generally used, is a descriptive term 
for the period during which an emotionally immature individual in hfs teens ap- , 
proaches the culmination of his physical and mental growth. Although potentially 
an adult, he-stiM plays the role of ah ihexperienced child bound a^d/restricted by 
the culture intWhich he'lives. In its nonphysical aspects adolescence is culturally . 
determined and represents a period of difficult adjustment if the ehvironment is , 
a restrictimone; In a n on restrictive environriient the adolescent's problems tend 
to be primarily those of gaining and applying experience. - 

In Western culture there are five pointe of reference from which to view adolescent 

growth and development: 

.' ••• ■ 

'1 . ^ Adolescence is a time of seeking status as an individual^ 
^ ^ ' 2. It is a time when group relations become of major Importance, 

/ 

3. It is a time of physical development and growth. 

4. It is a time of intellectual expansion, development, and academic experience. 

5. It is a time of development and evaluation of values. 

Adolescence is viewed 'as a period of adjustrnent to cultural demands; and of expec- 
tations as to commonalities of behavior and developmerrt, Within which individual 
differences may also bfe expected. (J, Horrocks^ 19511) 

18; "It's the pits.'' (13-year old white male, 1977) 
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MObtlLE Jl: THEMES OF AOOLESOEJMCE 



PERSPECTIVE . • - 

The focus of this module is twofold. First, \i is designed to provide a brief overview of the 
biological, sociological, and psychojogical int^uences on adolescents and of the develop: 
mental tasks and themes of adolescence. Second, this understanding is applied to examin- 
ing the ways in whrch participants and their programs respond (or do not respond) to 
these themes. : ^ . 



OBJECTIVES 

By the end of this module, participants will be able to-^ ^ 

• describe at least two sociological, biological, and psychological influences on 
adolescents; 

• describe and provide one example of at least four of Havighurst's ten develop- 
mental tasks; ' - i , ^ 

• list at least one behavioral expression for each of the four themes of adolescence; 

• Njst at least one personal and one programmatic response t© the four themes of 
Idolescence. 
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MODULE II; THEMESpF ADLOESCENpE 



NOTES:, 
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j STATISTICS . . ; ' 

{ • ABOUT 

■ ^ . ■ ■ ■ . 

YOUTH ' , 



WITHIN THE CONTEXT OF AMKJRICAN SOCIETY 
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: YOUTH POPdl^TXON 



43.8 

million 



21% of 
TOTAL 
POPULATION ^ 



14-17 
18-21 
22-24 



1974 



16.9 million 
16.1 million 
10.8 million 



45.2 
mlllioh 



L 



1980 



2 



^ 42.2 
million 



1985 



(1976) 




84.6% WHITE 



15 4% JSL 
ID. I* WHITE 



(Youth Aged 14-24— According 
to the U. S. Bureau of Census 
Characteristics of American 
Youth; 19U) 



PERSPECTIVE: TOTAL U. S. POPULATION = 20.5 . 1 ' MILLION 



4 

(has risen by 9,4% in past decade) 
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GE^RfVPHV 



2/3 Youth live in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's) 

including 30% residents of central cities 



175% black ^uth and 82% Spanish yoiith ij 
L resi^entfe of metropolitan 4r^as J 



MOBILITY? 



50% of 20 - 21, year olds and 

70% of 22 - 24 year olds moved between March 1970 and March 1974 



(hgea 14 - 2L4 
$ v , Vu. S. Bureau of Census 



f EDUCAUlOtI 
93% 14-17 year olds 

43% 18 •» 19 year olds 
. 1973 

/ 1 > 




ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 



.975 - 3/4> of high school' seniors planned to attend college or 
university 

(49% "definitely") 



1/3 of white youth 18-21 years old 



1/5 of black youth 18 - 21 years old 



enrolleId in 

COLLEGE 
IN 
1973 



_ U, S, Btireau of Census 

(Series P'-23 No. 51) Characteristics of American 

and Youth 
(Series P-20 No. 299) College Plans of High School 

Seniors 



FAMHiY 



dQ% of all youth lived in families in 1974 
^ (fiitller their own or their parents) 



(U. S. Bureau of Census 



Average .c|>st to raise one child from birth to age 17: $34,600. 



Middle- income budget: 



$13,530 
4,480 
2,260 
15,560 
Hr320 

$48,150 



Food 

Clothes 

Medical 

Housing ^ 4" 
Reqreation^, Transportation, etc. 



(U. S. News and World Report 
September 6, 1976, p. 46) 



Unmarried 
Persons Ages 
18 - 24 



MALE 
66% - White 
75% - Black 



f^EMALE 
49% - White 
60% - Black' 



(U» S . Bureau, of Census ) 



r 



EMPLOVMENT 

. " , f ■ • • 

16 - 21 yea^ old persons comprise 14% of ail civilian Wkers 
14 - 21 year old persons earn 5% of all income in the U, S. 



Approximately 50% of 16- 21 year olds are working- 

(including babysitting, cutting l&wns, etc) ' 

x-~>j^ laborers, equipment operators (blue collar: 56^ 
. ' s^vice workers (18%) 



■■ maa 



erical (40%) and service, such as waitresses, 
ids (32%) ' ' 



Average income of persons 14 - 21 years of age - $ 2,138 (in 1976) 



Median income of families with a he^d* 
under 25 years of age and a year-round 
full'-tiine job - . 



$10,155 (in 1973) 



UNEMPLOYED 



(U. S. Bureau of Census) 
34 . 1% of non-white teenagers in labor force 
16.3% of white teenagers in labor force 



Youth age,?l 16 - 19 have highest unemployment rate of any age group 
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(U. S. News and World Repdrt 
unless otherwise stated) 




USB OP PSYCHOACTIVE SUBSTANCES 
TyOUTH and '.ADULTS) 



Y (Youth) =^ 12 " 17 Yiears of age 



■A (Adult) = 18 & 



100% 
90% 
80% 
70% 
60% 
50% 
40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 
0% 



67% A 



50% Y 



years of age 



8-2% A 



55% Y 



Cigarettes 

Increase in 
since^ 1974, 
most in 
yduth in 
large citie^/ 
rural areas 



Increase for 
adults and 
youth, ages 
14-17; no ~ 
Aange for 
youth agps 1 
13. 



According to 1975 nationwide study 
called: Public Experience with. Psychoactive 
Substances conducted for " 
NIDA by the Response Analysis 
Corp. and George- Washington 
University ^ .. ' .. 



2- 



i 



JL9% A 



No change 
for youth. 
3% droP| for 
adults I 



11% Y 



Alcohol Marijuana 



^ Non-^medical use 
Psychotropic 
(Seds^ Barbs t St-ims) 



Increase 
since 

1974, par- 
ticularly 
large cities ^ 
& in the West 




□5X1 

^ Heroin 

. Too small 
sample to 
\ compute. 
^ change 



74% 
"69% 



A, 



Reportec^ no non-^ 
medical use of 
any drug 
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PREGNANCIES 



1 of 5 live births-. is to a teenag^j: 
1 of 3 ♦abortions is performed on a teenager 

el 



— V 



Increase in rate of (.teen 
preganficies , - 
(between 1968- 1973) 



50% among white f eijiales 

13*1% among black and hispanii^c- 
naitied females .. • 



FASTEST PREGNANCY RATE MCREASE: 9 - 15 YEAR OLD FEMALES 




(Statistics^, according to National 
Allianbe concernGd. with School Age 
Parents as reported in Washington 
Post, March 8y 1977) 



m 
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73% 



(0 
Q) 
H 
O 

> 



&.Ri:ME BY YOUTH 



Arrests of .persons under 21 as a percentage of all arr«sits < 



73% 



U 
& 



63% 



o 



5? 



% 



I 
J 



197^: 8 million krrests for all 
offenses. 3.4 million, or 



. 37% 



t 

M, 

0) 

A 

O 
M 
O 



• ^ ° 42% ' 
involved ^outl> below age 21 



32% 



F 

H 
'. ?J 
«J 
CO 
(0 

nj 

■ U 

H 



26% 



0 » 
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■ SourOe: F. B. I, and U. S. News and. World 
Report , 



ASSORTED FACTS ABOUT YOOttt 



Young women were more lively to be single in 1974 than they W0r^ 
in, 1960. ^ ■ ' f 



(bureau of Census, 1974 Report) 



Teenagers (mostly girls) buy approximately 50% of the shampoo sold 
yearly in the U. S^ (About 250 million dollars worth! ) And, today's 
teenage, girls^ purchase aboyt 1/4 of all cosinetics sold in stores. 

(U. S. News $ World Report) 

•> ' ■ ■ 

Young men between^ tlie agfes of 15 and 24 buy about 60% of the audio ( 

equipment sold in America* * ' 

: *(u* S\ News & World Report) 



outh are important peopl§. 

.YOUR OWN STATEMENT (S) OF FACT/KNOWLEDGE : 



(Gillispie) 
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(IjBdntity to be consldotrod) 



1 . What cjoes my program do, in terms of specific approaches to youth or activities, thaf 
responds to this theme? 



2. What do I do in my worl< with youth that responds to this theme? y 



3, If I could create an "ideal" programmatic approach to this theme, what would I do? 
What types otactlvlties would I recommend? How would youth be involved? 



4i 
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pensoNAi. mcom 

r MODULE M 



OBSERVATIONS, INSIGHTS, lEARNINdS 

> ■ 
about mysdlf: 



about youth/adolescents: 



} 




about my work: 



other: 



3^ 
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(Continued on next page,) 
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REMAINING QUEStlONS/UNRESOLVIBD li^UHS 
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MODUtl III: STEREOTYPING ANI> LABELING OF ADOLESCENTS 



PERSPECTIVES 

The purpose of this module- Is to examine the process of labeling and stereotyping jadpies- 
cent behavior and the Impact that this process has on adolescent development. 108 cbn\ 
cerned with the way adolescents are labeled by the society and th0 Instltutlonirihey are \ 
part of (e.g., family, school, and friends), and focuses on the prot>lems created for adoles- 
cents who are negatively labeled by society .-(One of the underlying assurtiptlons Is that < 
the participants of this training deal with youths who have been, labeled In a negative way y 
and^who may have accepted some aspect of these negative labels as part of thglr own self 
image.) The module provides an opportunity for assessing possible strategies for working 
with adolescents In this situation and looks at the Important needs of a youn^ person wHo 
has incorporated negative label^s into his own self concept. This module also begins to 
examine participants' feelings about ahd responses to negativel labels and to adolescent 
behaviors that fall into "negative" categories. 



OBJECTIVES 

By the end of this module, participants will be able to- 

• distihguish between a label and a stereotype; 

• describe at least two kinds of negative labeling experienced by adolescents; 

• cite two examples Qlthe self-fulfilling prophecy; 4 

\ ' > - . . 

• • identify at l«ast two possible outcomes for the adolescent who is labeled by family, 

. friends and/or school;. ^ 

■ ■ ; 

' • discuss one stragegy to u»b In approaching the adolescent who has accepted ^e 
concept of being no good (a bad person, a lOser, etc.)'; ' / 

• identify three adolescent behaviors that trigger negative stereotypes for the partici- 
pant (ptwsonally); 

• identify one type of behavior that an adolescent may exhibit that fundamentally 
conflicts with the participants' personal values (i.e., his/her sense of right and 
wrong). 



V 
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MODULE III: STSREptYPINQ AriD LABEtliy^ OF ADOUESCEllltS 
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NOTES: 
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Oi$CRIPripNOPAYOUTH 



1 . I h the exerlcte you Juit completed, you deicrlbecl a youth W(th vwj^om you are work- 
ing. What positive and negative labels did you use to describe him or her? 



2. Did you find yourself doing any unconscious labeling? 



/ 
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A CASE STUDY: JETTY H 

v.. ■ . '■ . ■ ^ .... ' \ '. ."' .. ■ /. ■ ■ ■ ■ • .. L- 

Betty Is 17, a high school dropout, and an unwed mpther..She does not Save full custody 
of her l?aby't)ecause her mother does not trust her with the child and so obtainiad legal 
custody of the baby. Betty does not live at home; she drifts from friend to friend and 
wants to establish a place tp live so she can have her 1/a-year»old child* She has been Hying 
off of friends, family, and money she picksxip in odd) jobs. She sonletimes gets mpney 
from boyfriends. i 

Betty has a reputation for being tough and ifor fighting. She drinks a lot; when drinking 
with a group of kids, she often fihysically attacks, people, boys and girls alike. She most 
often gets into fights if someone makes insinuations of a sexual nature about her behavior 
or appearance. 

When not dHnking, Betty is fairly quiet and withdrawn even with her peers. She does not 
talk at all when adults are present. She is attractive physically and has long bleached hair. 
She hides her face all the time by covering it with her hair. If adults are around, she re- 
fuses to look up and has her , face totally obscured by her hair. (whlcl> looks uncombed), 
She can't read or write; when she was In school she was put in a "slow learner" group atfi 
very early iage. Her parents did not care. She Was a victim of sej/ere child abuse When she 
was young and for quite awhile lived with foster parents (seVeiral) when her natural par- 
*ents threw her out. Since she was 12, when she lived at home^ she lived With her natural, 
^mother: her father had left with another woman and lives in the same town. 

When she was 14 she met the father of her child. He was gentle and kind to her and she 
was in love with him. He was her first boyfriend. He left town without a word when she 
became pregnant. She has not heard from him since. Her friends at the time rejected her 
for being pregnant. She pow has a new set of friends, b more transient group that relates 
primarily at parties and bars. It's unclear if she tal^ tb anyone or has a particularly good 
friend. She wanders around with different people and never stays with anyone long. 

She recently enrolled in a summer jobs program. She told the counselor who interviewed 
her that she needed money badly. She actuaily did not talk directly to the counselor. When 
the counselor would ask her a question, her friend Pat, who was with her and enroljing in 
the same program, would answer for her. She refused to be interviewed alone and started 
tp walk out of the program because Jean, the counselor, asked hereto stay ior a few min- 
utes without her friend. 

The first activity of the jobs program was to have all the young people enrolled meet to- 
gether with the staff to discuss' the available jobs and the training that would be pf fer^d 
during the summer. Each young person was asked to describe himself/herself and talk 
about what job and what training might be interesting for thdm during the summer. Betty 
refused to talk. Her friends tried to help her and encourage her, but nothing seemed to 
work. When finally put on the spot she said In a barely audible voice,. with face down and 
covered by her hair, "I can't do anything, I'm no good." Then she said, "Maybe you\have 
some jobs for whores in this program." She refused to participate any more than tha*^ and 
would not listen or speak to anyone for the rest of the meeting. 
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At a party later* that nlgfit she got Into a fight with a girl who called her a whore and told 

jr boyfriend. 



She came back to the jobs program the next day. She sjioke briefly to Jean/the counselor: 
saying she would accept any job that would take her because she needed hioney for her 
baby. She was pretty sure no one would employ h^r for anything. Jean was able to con- 
vince her to talk for awhile after the group meeting! Betty appeared to trust her and* told 
her a bit about herself. When Jean tried to ask her about school or family issued, Betty 
became hostile and suspicious and reverted back to withdrawnVself-deprecatIng behavior. 
While she was talking, Jean fomned a strong opinion of her as amalert' and bright person, 
who kept most of her private thoughts and feelings to herself. 



\ 
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A CASE STUDY: 6ETtY 



TRAINEE'S NOTES 

Describe tkefollotoing: 



^Central points of Betty's case: 




Betty's current self-imagei 




Betty from the perspective of peers: v 



1 
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(Continued qn next page.) 



Betty from the perspective of instiiutions: 



Betty's behavior: 



4 




Your own personal response: ' 



V 




i ^ YpUr reactions to the role pl?iy (if applicable): 
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ACASE $TgOV: BETTY 

([ ■ 

* ' ■ ■ 

ROLE PLAY INSTRUCTIONS FOR JEAN 

You M Jean, a counselor ip the summer pJogram. You are the of;ie who has talked to . 
Betty about her participation in the ptogram. She'did seem to trust you for a few min- 
iftes, the- last time you talked. She told you a little about her Current life and abbut how 
much she wanted to have her cHild living with her. She told ydu she had no place to live 
and no way to pay tor a place. But when you tried to fisk her about her fan^ily and why 
her mother took the baby, she got really angry and then refused to talk. She said I don't 
know and covered her facd again with her hair. It's really tough to talk to her when she • 
doesthatf ' -(v 

Your role in the progriirH Is to help place kQ in sumiiher jobs, Your main interest, how- 
ever, is directing toward the training program those kids who might last beyond the sum- 
* mer. Jhis program is connected with the local community college and yyiil provide what- 
ever'traihing you and thp young per8or> decide is needed. No on«! has a clear picture yet 
of how this v)(,ill wdrk and exactly .yvhat the college resources are in terms of providing 
training. Yoii have a lot of f^ith In the staff there, and believe that if you come up with 
a sensible training plan for 9 yourig person, they will do alUbey can to provide it; You 
sense il \would be good for Betty to go into that type of situation, but you also know 
that she is strkjngly in need of H job and money. She would' not be paid If she went Into ^ 
training ip ybii have decided that that will have to^wait. You Will have to help her get a 
job firstv You would like, however, to get her into the evening remedial reading program 
offered atthe college sO that she could attend even if she were working. 

You hav.exalted her-4n to talk about the types of Jobs she might be able to get. The types 
of jobs available are typlcaUummei/ jobs^waitlng on tables in a restaurant, summer camp 
counseling, construction, etc. You want more information about her, so you can place 
her into a situation where she will succeed. You also want to talk to her abo^ the r^me- 
dial reading course, which begins next week. 




A CASE STUDY: BETtY 



ROiEPLAYINSTRl/CTIO)^Sl?ORifETtY o ■ 

You are Betty Aook back ^yer the Betty case if you wahVmore baokgroun?! about Betty. 

You are really unhappy. You want your baby babk, you Son't Want to (and your mother 
wbh't let you) live at home. Vou $r'e really tired of bamming^Bround ari^l' living different 
places. You' always get into fights with the people you live with/They are always picking - 
on -^ou, especially when they drink. It's fun^to drink though andfit is fun to roam around 
going places. It justtoets boring. You wish you knew how to do ^methlng. You have v 
failed at everything you have ever tried. As they told you ijt school when yog weire little, 
you are really slow. Once yoU tried a remedial reading course becauas the school made you 
do it. They knew you would fail, but they made you go anyway. The dumb teacher 
picked on you, telling you you didn't try enough, and made you try to read in front of 
the class. She knew you would be embarrassed and couldn't do It. She just wanted your 
friends in the class to^ee how dumb you were. Anyway you told her off that night that 
you went to her house after having a few beers. She threw you out-but so what. 

Now you are in this jobs program. You have to do something. You can't go on this waf, / 
with just the money you can get from odd jobs or borrow from your friends. But who , 
would ^BnX to give you a job qnyway? There is nothing you can do. It might be too hard, 
but you are trying to stick with It long enough to find out. If you don't get a job, what 
will you do? ■ ^ - 

' • • • . . 

Jean has aslced you to come in and talk to her. You sure don't want to do that. Talking to 
grownups is terrifying, besides they are never honest with you and try to make yOu do 
things you can't do. Maybe Jean is okay: she wasn't too bad that time you talked. But 
, she did get nosey about your famjiy. You don't have to put up with th§t; you can walk 
. out if she starts that sort of stuff again. It really is scary to talk to her though, but you 
have to do it or.you won't get a job. She will probably throw you out anyway as soon as 
she finds out how dumb you are. 
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A CASeSTMCiVi BETTY , 



SMALL GRdUpliSlSTRUcflONS! A -JEAN 

■ ■ '.' '•'!■ ' ' ■ ■ '. ■ ^ ' ; ■ ' ■' ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

In your srnall group, your task is to decide what ^tern^tivia strategies Jean might use In 
working with Betty. Decide what Jean should be w/lng to accompHlh with $etty ahd 

"what approaches (or strategfes) she might take ifi^lng so. At the end of this ta$k, you 
will be asked to share your. coiicluslons with the total group. Organlafe your Infonnatlon 
so that it can be easily summarized from the rest of the group. Vou will have 20 mli^tes 
to complete this task. . ; . ' 

The following information about the program and the resources available to Jean should 
help.you IW this task. ' • 

liThe summer program Jean is working with is designed to place young people In jobs to 
give them a chance to work, earn money ^and get some experience. The jobs available are 
typical summer work: waiting on tables ih a restaurant, sumn^er camp ddunseling, con- 
struction, and the like. The program, however, has another component for- young people 
who need training before they can work. *Viis part of the program Is connected with the 
community college'and will last all year. The way this is.structured is that Jean, in work- 
ing with her young people, can devise a training plan that will help meet a yOung person*^ 
needs and be implemented through the community college, which has a number of good 
resources available! They have remedial reading, QED programs, career workshops, and 
the like. lr\some cases, young people referrecPto thi^t program by Jean can even get 
credits from the college for their training. They will not be paid, but their course work 
or training will be provided free of charge. Although job placement for people choosing 
to go Into the training" program is not guaranteed, the program staff feel fairly confident 
that they can place people aft6n,training. 

Complete the outline on the following page and prepare your group's responses on a flip- 
chart. 

/ ■ • ■• ■ ■ ' 

' ■ ■ ■ ' " 
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A CASE STUDY: BETTY 



From Jean's poinitof view- 



1 . What are Betty's basic needs? 



2., Wiiat are your goals In worlcing with Betty? | 



♦ < 



3. ^ What approaches or strategies might you use? 
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A CASE STUDY: BKtTY 



GROUP INSTRUCTIONS: 6ETTY \ *( . 

In 'your small group, your task is to decide what are Betty'$ basic needs at this stage from 
her point of view, Then decide {^till frortv her point of view) what opinions she has In 
terms of meeting those nMs. At the end of the small group work, you will Be asked to 
share with the total group your conclflslons about what Betty sees aj|«her most Important 
needs and what she sees as her options In meeting those needs. Organize your Information 
so that lt car) be easily shared with tire total group. You will have 20 minutes to complete 
this task. ' . ^ , 

Remember the following about Betty: She has nbi money, no place to live and wants very 
much to have her baby with her. She also knows, when she Is hopdst with herself, that she 
Is getting nowhere and really wants something to happen to chang^her life. She secretly 
would like to get married and provide a home for her baby. She wants badly to have 
someone love her, but Is sure no one can. After all, she is no godd, she has been sleeping 
arourfd, and she is sure she is dumb and "bad/' She doesn't trust guys anyway. They all 
just use her. "Actually, she doesn't have any friends, girls or boys. There Is no one that 
understands her. She is in the summer program for pnoney..^h6 knows she can improve 
her reading and writing skills andleiirn other things there as well. She thinks she would ' 
like that, but she is sure shawill fail and be laughed at again. She did try once to take a 
remedial reading course, but She feels it was.a failum. She thinks the teacher really had it 
iji for .her and kept embarrassing h,er in front of her friends. She belfeves the teacher just 
wanted to let everyone see how dumb she was. Betty told her off one night after a few 
beers, and never came back to the class. | . . 

Even If she would like to try some training, she knows she can't bedause She needs to 
work so she can live. Anyway, she is not sure she trusts the people at the program to real- ' 
ly help her. She is sure thdyvwill throw her out of t>ie program when they realize she is 
slow and that she has a bad reputation. 

Complete the outline on the following page and prepare your group'n responses on a flip- - 
cliarL 

i 
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A PASe STMPY! BEm 



From Betty's point of view: 



1 . What are Betty's basic needs? 



2. What options does Betty have In meeting thc^^ needs? 



3. What would Betty like Jean to do? 



i 

ft 
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A CAS6STUDY: BKtTY 



Notds on Betty's point of view: 



Notes <Jn Jean's poiat of view: 
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OPtlONAl CASE STUDY; DAVID 



David is 14 ana has been In and but of trouble with the law severer times. He was picked 
up for car theft at age 1 1, and released to his parents three years ago. The last time his 
parents turned him In was when they discovered him jn th^ middle of a bad drug trip in 
another stolen car with some friends. They Immediately took him to the local police sta^ 
tlon and left him there. Ke has just been released from a luVenlle home Into theijultody 
ot bis aunt. His parents refused to tak^ hln^. His aunt lives In another city and he did not 
know anyone there. . His aunt is 50 and be last saw her when tie was 10. 

He is enrolled in the local high school and hasrapldly established himself with a group of 
friends who^get into trouble with the school for truancy] aggressive behavior and some- 
times with the juvenile authorities. . 

David talks "tough," swaggers a lot and In general behaves In a manner difficuTt for 
teachers to handle. He does none of his assignments and makes a big point of entertain- 
ing the class by baiting his teachers. He refuses to sit down and talk to teachers or 
counselors. When sent to the office for iilsciplinary reasons/he walks oUt of the school 
and does not come back until the next day, or' if forced to say something to the "princi- 
pal or other adults he announces loudly he is ^ad" and "ain't nothing anyone can do 
about it!" The school is reluctant to have him picked up for truancy since his previous 
repord wouW probably mean he would be institutionalized again. David does not indi- 
cate-In any way he is concerned about that possibility. He has said several times he knows 
he Will be sent back anyway by either the school or his aunt, so why worry about It. His 
aunt believes that His stay in the juvenile home was tough and difficult for him, so she is 
trying to convince the school to help him and her througlvthls crisis and give him some 
time. His aunt has never had children, is single, and agreed to take David because she be- 
lieves it is wrong for children to be rejected by their families. She Is a strong church- 
goer. She k afraid of the scandal of David'$ being picked up again by the authorities 
for illegal activities. She keeps things lOcked up at home just to be sure David does not 
take thehfi. David does not talk to her and laughs about her with his friends. 
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STEREQTYPINQ EXERCISE 



List at least fiv9 types of adolescent behaviof about which you feel positivei 



1. 
2. 

5. r 

6. 
7. 
8. 

Comments: 



tt' 



List at least five types of adolescent behavior about which you feel negative: 
1. 

2. ■ - ) ' . 

4. / 

5. . - 
6. 

-7. • ■ . . ■ .1 . 

8. 

Comments: 
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IVIODUUElil 



OBSERVATIONS, IN$IGHTS, LEARNINGS 

about myself: \- ■ 



■r'ir^'? rAV'-'-A-i^'v ^»■'•".-- 



) ■ 



about youth/adolescents: 



about my work: 



other: 
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STEREOTYPING AND CABEtlN^ p / 

by Maria U Clere f . 

■1977 - ■ '•• 



Kyolescence Is a time when tbe childhood Vears are over and th? adulthood years have 
not yet begun. Many adolesgeijts have "lost" one Identity and not^yet gained the other. 
The search for an Idehtlt^and for a meanlrtgful r'did' In Socliaty 1? extremely Intense p& 
often painful. Young people are moving out of the Identity they have had with their . 
family, school, and community and are trying to build a new identity and establish a 
sense of belonging. As a result, the external labels and the Identity given to them by-the 
adult world are very influential for the adolescents' development and feelings of self- 
worth, Kenneth Keniston characterizes youth as a "time of ambivalent tension over the 
relationship between self and society," Adolescents are constantly searching for clues to 
determine how the external world views them. They are particularly susceptible to iden- 
tity labels applied to th^em by others because most of them have not developed a strong 
enough identity or self-image of their own. It is a time of extreme self-dc^ubt and a time 
of struggling to find something or someone to trust. The certainties and foundations that 
were trusted during childhood are no longer valid. Establishing trust in something and 
finding a self-iflentity are all important issues to most adolescents. (Refer to themes and 
behaviors In Module 11.) 

It is therefore extremely important to look at the processes of labeling individual adoles- 
cents and stereotyping adolescents as a group that are done by society and by adult insti- 
tutions. The teenage years are opes to which our society applies many stereotypes-many 
Of them negative ones. Stereotyping teenagers into categories such ^s troublesome, selfish, 
\ft^orthless, self-centered, lazy, etc., seems to be a common practice of adults. Adolescents 
are portrayed in the public media in many of these types of stereotypkiways, and teen- 
agers are well aware of the images that are applied tb them. When a teenage behaves in a 
manner that the adult world Interprets to fit into those- stereotypes, the teenager often 
finds himself labeled as lazy, unmotivated, selfish, etc. Too often-particularly in the case 
of negative labels-the teenager begins to accept tHese external interpretations of his be- 
havior as truth and accepts them as part of his self-image. The process of labeling individ- 
ual adolescents and the imjaact that has on their self-image Js what we vyant to at. In 
'"^irH.cula^ this paper will focus on the lasting damage that can be done by prenrfature neg- 
ative labeling pf adolescents who are searching for their identity ^d trying to get answers 
to the question: "Who am I?" When a young person feels that the outsidevworld perceives 
him as a failure and has labeled him as such in his early developmental years, the chances 
are he will accept that concept of himself and become a failure. 

LABELING # , _ 

Adolescents are labeled both positively and negatively by a variety of persons. 

Family, friends, teachers, and others in the youth's community have a profound influence 
on an adolescent's concept of himself. Individuals are, in fact, labeled by those in the in- 
stitutions to which they belong all the- time. Labels such as ambitious worker, smart, good 
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guvj bad guy gre oottstantly applied by scltool systems, family groups, and peer groups. 
Thbsiltypes of labels often fortii the basis of ji yoUftg person's definition of hiniseify his 
sepse of competence, usefuJne^s, and belongijig. 

The sense of belonging and knowing one's identity Jtbi^arly connected. to developing a . 
strong self-iijpage. Tlie transition period of adolescence is by nature a difficult one in this . 
aspect and the adolescent is forevei" searching for cues and clues in the behavior of others 
to teit their acceptance of hini as an Individual. 

Closely connected'ls the feeling of power and control over one's life anyone's identity. 
Youth, in fact, hdve^ittle power over the institutions to which the^J^iielong (schools, tor 
example) or aspire to belong (the world of work). Again, youth are dqnstantly searching 
for the way these Institutions perceive them as individuals and define th^lr potential for . 
meaningful existence^ 



Negative Labeling and the Self-Fulfilling Prophecy \, 

Many ac|ole8cents (particularly those found later in drug programs, juv6nile justice pr<> 
grams, and the like) have been negatively labeled. 

A majority of youth still manage to get through the adolescent years without getting 
caught in the self-fulfilling prophecy that occurs if they are negatively labeled by the 
outside world. But those yopths who do get caught in that process are often the ones ^- 
whom we later ?ee as troubled, .confused, and involved In a variety of "problem situa- , 
tions." Neg£^tive labels, when applied to youth repeaifedly by their family, school, and - 
community become the basis for that youth's Image of hiimself, Soiihe sort of self-percep- 
tion-even a negative one-^may seem- at the moment preferable to the adolescent to nope 
at all. If adult institutions begin to label him a failure, he is peculiarly attunedlo hear . 
that and accept it. Me is at a unique point in life, with little trust in himself to define his 
own identity, anxious for others to define tha^ identity for him, and,prepared to accept 
that external definition of his identity as accurate. " 

After an individual has been labeled as a troublemaker, slov^earner, delinquent, prosti- 
tute-or simply as, "bad,"-that individual tends. to be treated that way by parents, teach- 
ers, and friends. When society begins to expect an indTvidual to behave in a way that con- 
forms to those types of labels, that individual Is under great pressure to do so. The more 
vvidespread and consistent the labeling, tbe^bre difficult it is for the adolescent to find 
alternative ways! to define himself. If this labelHje^omes a part of the youth's identity and 
if he begins to behave accordingly, the labeling has become a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The Self-Reinforcing Process 

.Often a person has accepted a neg4tive label as part of his identity, it also becomes a self- 
reinforcing process. 

The adolescent who has accepted society's view of him as "no good" begins to reinforce 
that concept for himself. He begin& to look for (and often finds) opportunities to rein- 
force his self-image. He becomes certain that he is not acceptable and not to be trusted; 
his response is often to confirm that type of picture of hinj$elf. Interpreting the adults 
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and their institution'^ vl0w of hliTjaelf W n^gstl^^^^^^^ 

for support. They often choose a tll<e.Reer group tone in vjfhioh others have the spme ^ 
negative labels) ahd reinforce the negative behaviors M irtiagei they have of themselves, 
They also reinforce for eaph other their feetlnflS of alienation f^^^^ , , 

Negative labeling rapidly leads to feelings of alienation from meaningful s^ial Jjjes and^ 
feelings of failure and rljectlqn by society and of society. Ultimately It causes the young 
persdn to lose any faith In himself and makes it almost impossible for him^tp trust anyone 
else other than peers he perceives to be like himself. ^ ^ 

^ ^Atien(Uionlnits most general seme is a destruction of one's ties to the-^ 

so6ial order, a weakening of one feeUng of belonging to the famay, the ' . 
school^or the community, a-weakening of feeling morally ohligatm to r 
« obey the rules, and a doubt that there are any positive rewards for striv- 
ing to do what is right. In essence, it is <rrejection of one 's rejectdrs, a . 
psychological disengagement from the society one lives in* 

One of the significant aspects of this response to labeling and to limited access to desir- 
able socldl roles Is that it gives the youth permission to ignore or violate the rules. If one 
feels that he dpesn't belong, has no possibility of any rewards from continued Involve- 
' menf and ultimately has no moral obligation to those in authority in these institutions, 
then he is free to engage in any form of behavior that is personally gretifying. There is 
nothing-to lose/* If a young person does not feel respected and loved at home, or sue 
cesful at school and believes that it is impossible to move into a rewarding career path, 
that youth has little or no reason to hope for success in th? traditional societal frame- 
work He places little or nothing In jeopardy by experimenting with illegal forms of be^ 
havior- in fact these types of behavior may become his only hope of success, If he Is cut 
off from school and worl<, his qnly source of "financial and material rewards may be crimi- 
nal activity/** ' 

Sources 6f Negative Labeling 

"Family expectations of a young person and interpretations of aspects of his behavior are . 
often a primary source of negative labels. Educational systems and other institutional _ 
settings however, are an equally important source of negative labels. Schools are for the 
most part competitive, and failure is a strong part of our school process. Once a child or , 
adolescent becomes part of the failure syndrome within the school. It is extremely diff I- , 
cult for him to become successful. A great deal of research has been done concerning thef 
issue of failing students and "slow learners." The data uncovered consistently supports 
the theory that a young person who is labeled a slow learner will in fact become one, 
regardless of his actual abilities and skills. Once that feeling of failure is Implanted in a 
young person, changing it becomes an extremely difficult task. 



"A Doiignfor Youth Devdopment Policy . Center for Action Research, Inc., Boulder, Colorado, 
June 1976. ' . 

••Ibid. 
••Nbid. 
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The juvenile justlceTsystem Invariably labels ah WolescSnt in negative vyays as sbon as the 
adolescent be<?omes Involved in^thajj^system. Agaln,.8tudles sho^^/ that onoe a youth Is 
"labeled ^dellr\qu.ent oVani!0Sdellnqu0htor a yputh Offender, society treats hlm as such. 
Th^ Chances are Q^eat thrfeventuallV^the youth yviH see himself the same way.* 

. :■ ■ " • . ■' ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '. ■ ■ '» . ■ 
1 ' TVie prohU^ with in$tUutlonal labeling, such as that in the s<ihool of the 
justke \sysiQms, is4hat it is often pr^^^ ^ 
by system mquireirte^^ rather fhm a careful evaluation of the individual's ' j 
\'abilitie8fVahes,andtmrtnlkm«^to the paHicukr kind o / 
■ '/^ iLnger of labUingiwIiether in the home, school,' or jiivenile justice system, . ; 
lies inAhe very red possibility, ihat the youth hp not made any real C(t(n- 
mitny^nt to- the Specific behavior which gmerated the hbM; the m (■ 



process itself reinforces the very behavior wft^ch urns seen,as objection^ 



uble * 



IIVlPLiCAflONS FOR COURSE' PARTICIPANTS • . 



'One of th^ major pointy tp i/hdersta^d about the process by which JabeHn^ occurs islhat 
this process is Inherent in'our soeiety and that most of Us play a part in the g-ocesB. When 
negative labeling does occur and does become integral-ipart of thia youtH'^bncept of - 
Alf it is usually a part of a comple)< series of events that is difficult to unt^v/el'M jdter , ^ 
.life. .1 • • .^r.. 

• If, m fad, it haS bccurred, the youtfi worker ti§armg yi/ith this adOlescentTnust bp aware 
A that the a'doleSc^int is continuing to search for confirrtiation of his seW-lmage. If .he does 

not trust himself to define that se\i-\maie,^^ will go to extreme steps td get others to 
define it for'him. Often thi^leads to unusual experimental behavior (U-/ fighting, drink^^ 
in»? drugs, sex, defiance iri.genera0\to>licM: some response to help hi/^ find some defini- 
tions (J. e., tough, wildr crazy, weird, etc), any of which distinguish Kim amortjg.his peers. 
Because they. are often the most influential ^-eference group and of ten^royide the only 
(perceived) source ofVust, the negative! label cap become self-reinforcingi, 

. - " " • , •' ■ '. ■ ■ ' t - 

- thus,.the adolespenvhas becorTje an iM^gral part of the problem by interpreting fop him- 
self, in" a negative way^society'^ view of him as an individual. The y6uth worker must try 
tolj'nderstand and de^l withjh^ complexity of •thatjSsue. The adoleken^tlfi a-negatiVe 

' self-image does not trust positive-feedback, the strdhger the negative irfiage,.the i^iora^ 
"difficult for the person to hear, seef or trust any^positive feedback. The truth (ahdthd 
aciolescent knows It) is that our soc^iety does reject the person wh6 is labeled a fait&vj!. " 

* ' The ektent to which the'adolescent has delined jiirftself as a.failure and has cut off hk 
ties with society l^ts his options. Creating alternative ways to look at himself and nis 
options is a complex bnd yet a critical aspect of any strategy designed to help' the adoles- 

* cent. ' 




MODULE IV: SfLPtUNpeRSTANDlNG 
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PERSI^EiTIVE 

, vi^.. • o} . . i ■ ■ ■ 

: , f ♦ ■ 

./ j_ ■ ' 

The basic purpose of this module is for participants to understand clearly thet person's 
values impact his/her behavior. During this module, participants will be gble to discover 
some specific values and beliefs they hold that influence their attitudes toward young 
people and the things yoMn^^eopie do. Participa(its will not be abie-to get into an in- 
depth analysis of their values or their own adolescent experience during this module. The 
purpose is not to do values clarification per se-it is to recognize the importance of values 
arid to begin to look at specific areas where individual values help or hinder one's work 
with youth. . , 

OBJECTIVES 

* * 

By the'end of this module, participants will be able to- * 

■■' W ■ 

• identify two personal beliefs and hoW they positively influence their behavior 
wlt6n working with youth; • i ^ 

• identify two personal beliefs and how they negatively influence their behavior 
When working with, youth; ^. ^ 

' ■ ^ 

• describe a personal experience in which an intervention's success or difficulty 
^ was related to value issues. 



n 
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MODULlE IV: SEtF-UNbEftSTANDiNQ 



NOTES: 



V 
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VALUE^AI 




tnf(/ORKSH$lET 



1. A satisfying and tulfllling marriage 

2. Freedom to do what you want ^ 

• ■ * .J 
3. , A chance to direct the destinies of a nation 

4. Thelove and admiration of friends 

•■•»■ ■ 

6. Travel and' tickets to any cultural or athletic 
event as often as you wish 

6. Complete self-confidence with a positive 
outlook on life 

7. A happy family telationship 

8. ' 



Recognition as the most attractive person 
in the world 

9. A long life free 6\ illn0ss ^ 

10. A complete Ubri^y for ypUr private use - 

11. Successfully having and raising a child 

12. A satisfying religious faith ^ 

13. A mpnth's vacation with nothing to do 
but enjoy yourself 

14. Lifetime financi^il security ■ 

15. A lovely home in a beautiful setting 
16 A world without-^prejudice 

17. A chahc6 to eliminate rap6 and VD 

18. International f^rw and PjDpulSrity i 

19. An understanding oft the meaning of life 

20. A world without graft, (ying or cheating 
21* Freedom within .your work setting 

22, A really good love relationship 

• # 

23. Success in your choseri profession or 
vocation • 



Amount I 
Budgeted 



HIghett Pought 
Am'tJBW Top Bid py Whom 

- v , : • : ■ 



Total 



$15,000 

.7j 
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sVAiUE$ behAviOrs worksheet 



Five values 
to which I ' 
I budgeted 
molt roney 



1, 



.2. 



3. 



4. 



Heljiful 
beheviors 
resulting from 
the»B|V9lues 



Hindering 
. hehaviori' 
; resulting from 

these values 



It 



Implications 
these might 
t]iaveontny 
work with youth 
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PERSONAL RECORD 
MODULE IV 




OBSERVATIONS, INSIGHTS, LEARNINGS 



about myself: 



about youth/adoldscents: 




about my work: 



other: 



^6 



(Continued on next paf^o.J 
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MODULE V 



ANALYTICAL AND DECISION MAKING SKILLS 
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MODULE V: ANAiYTICAL AND DECISION MAKING $KILL$ 

' ' ■ ' '. • { ■ 

PERSPECTIVE « 

The purpose of this module is to examlpe the prdcess by which given situations are ana- 
lyzed (e.g.; that of an lndlvldu^(l?adole8cent, a family, a group, etc.) and decisions are 
made about Intervention possibilities. Special consideration will be paid to the elements 
of a prototype framework for declslon-makjng. Participants wijl compare their own 
decision-making process to the prototype. Opportunities will be provided for application- 
of the prototype framework to a range of potential Intervention situations. 

OBJECTIVES 

By the end of this module, participants will be able to- 

• list the elements of the prototype analytical framework; 

• state the elements of their prior decision-making methodology; 

• review a sample situation and describe the following: 

a. six clues andcues evidenced in the person or situation 

b. two relevant fiieces of data about the person or situation under analysis 

■ ' ■ ■ \' . - 

c. one way in which the clues, cues, and data^gathered have been influenced by 
participants' own beliefs, knowledge, and experience ^ 

d/ the probleni situationis) 

• three forces potentially affecting the problem-solving process 

f. one goal of intervention ' 

g, two potential intervention possibilities 

h. the match (or lack of match) between the desired goal and the participants' 
skills * . - 

i, one decision about whether and how to intervene 
one mechanism for evaluation of the decision made 

• demonstrate an awareness of the context In which decision-making occurs, Snd the 
interrelationship of the process and context by discussing two examples of these 

V elements; 

• state a chosen element from the prototype framework on which they wish to focus 
attention for the duration of training. *■ 
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\^ THE MODEU AND THE PR/VCTITIONER: 
; SOME IMPORTANT NOTIONS 



FOCUS 

The purpose of this paper is to (1 ) discuss the importance of the context In which aiiy. 
interaction occurs and the ways in which the context can affect the outcome, and (2) In- 
troduce the concepts of role and influence and th^jr relevance to any Interactional pro- 
cess^ 

We will examine and work wFth mod^s by which. people make decisions about their rela- 
tionships with others. More specif icaHy, we will look at the steps involved in analvzing ii . 
given situation from the moment we first discover thdt situation until we've decided what 
to do about it. As people who work with adolescents, in4J»aCiety of settings and with \ 
different backgrounds, experience, goals, and expectations, wfiatVpu have in common is 
that (1) you are all involved with yputh; (2) you delineate, cohsider, and respond to a 
variety of situations each day; and ,(3) you have a process by which you make your deci- 
sions, Because the decision-making ^process varies little from situation to situation, lef s 
spend some time cqnsidering the context in which it occurs. The experience and the out- * 
com^^ the decision^^n^ing procesb can be markedly different • 

All relationships are dynamic since they involve the interests, energy, needs, hopes, 
thoughts, values, and concerns of all participants. Each person brings his own baggage, 
his own set of biological, psychological and sociological elements, to each relationship. 
These (elements will have different wjeights and will be variously experienced depending 
on the particular features of the relationship. One approach to deeper understanding of 
this notion is through role theory. 

Role theory considers a person and his role, the set of behaviprs and expectations sur- 
rounding him at a given moment, as being inseparable. Roles can be adopted by the per- 
son or assigned to him by someone else. They may reflect the actual nature of an individ- 
ual, or be basQd on fantasy, stereotyping, assumptions, ignorance, wishes, etc. Some roles 
are linked with a person and some with the position he fills. Lmton, for example, has dif- 
ferentiated between ascribed roles resulting from characteristics we are born with and ^ 
canriot alter, and achieved roles, things we accomplish and can 6ffect. It is possible to 
experience ohe'j|elf as influencing a designated role, or as being influenced by it. 

Furthermore, everyone fills a Combination of roles.sifnultaneously, e^g,, wife, mother, 
teacher, friend, supervisor, etc/ To further complicate things, roles also change in re- 
sponse to newly developed relationships, to altered retationships, to environmental 
changes, and to a myriad of other circumstances. Often alterations in role, either how one. 
sees One's own role or how one is perceived by others, cause stress and difficulty (just as 
it can also result in growth and enjoyment). This is of course a common dHemma for the 
adolescent who is in constant upheaval as to the kind, number, ahd quafi^y of roles ex- 
jiperienced, adopted, or ascr1bed,,Therefore{ it is important to'^keep the a\^arehes8 of role 



'^Sometimes th^se multipio roles are compatible and sometimes they are in conflict;/he professional 
Woman with Bn important board meeting and a sick child is an obvious example. 
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changes and the related pressures In mind in thinking about the relationship that davelbps 
hetween us and the adolescent with whonf\iwe're wor'king. The roles with which we ap* 
firoach a relationship affect Its process and outcome. A relationship between a teacher ' 
. ahd student, for example, will be much more fraught with Issues of authority arid ifjf |u% 
ertce than that between two students. Because the teacher is In a posltjdn to evaluate the 
student officially, to record opinions of student behavior and accomplishment, to interact 
with parents and other*auth6rities in the student's world, the teacher has the potential for 
wielding large amounts of power and influence. A- fellow student, while he may have ac- 
cess to^highly valued resources of one sort or another, is. unlikely to have the same kind 
of potential power over another kid's life. sample exception to this notion would be 
the influence based on life and death options that a student gang leader'might have over a 
rival gang member.) ■ f . . 

In order to clarify this notion- further, let's consider the bases that exist for influence be- 
tween people. Injfluence as defined in Webster'^ New Collegiate Dictionary, 1967 edition, 
is "the act or power of producing an effect without apparent force or direct authority." 
There^are several oases upon which a person becomes influential;' ' ^ 

" , . * ■ * 

• Knowledge and expertise ^ / ' 

• Material resources and services . \ ' 

. . . . • ' ~ 

• Legitimate authority ^ • - ^ 

• Status and reputation • , V 

• Charisma and personal attrat^veness ^ , > # 

• Control over the flow of information " ' 

• Established relationships * v*. . 

Typically, adults hold positions and fill rples that §nabltf them tq ex«rt varying amounts 
of influence qver adolescents. Adults are most often related to youth ds parents, teachers, 
counselors, clergy, probation off icers, phy^i^lans, politid1ans,"entertairiers, etc. Most 
often, adults still hold the (jbwe^and'deBired position in relation ^o the adolescent. The 
adolescent is usually acutely a'ware of the differences between himself and tH§ adult and 
pf attempts to inftOence his behavior. Incidentally, this does not mean that influence fs, 
or isirrtended to be/a bad thinfl: it is a fact of Hfe thaJ happens, often despite efforts to 
minimize or avoid it. Nevertheless, because i{ represents an area of critical- stress between 
adolescents and the world, those working with youth need to keep it in mirid as much as 
possible. c ' ^ 

Because the relationship among participants greatly affects their ability to hear each other 
accurately, to assess e^ch other's viewpoint fairly, and tp wo^k. together in a decisiorv 
making procesis;, the impact of roJes^and how vye choose to Use them, perceive them, and 
respond to them-is an importah*area o*f study. ^ 

. . ■ . - -A. ■ - ■ 
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ROLjE Worksheet 
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L,Oatning$/insight$ about myself dnd my roles: 
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DECiSlbN MAKING C^^^^ 



Please mrficate w/»ee/i0iryo« have $ufficim inforim in ty foUowing am^^ 
about what yqtt ^ould do next. Note whatfnforn&mon ydii have ^wfistiow a6d«^^ » , ' ^ 



Do y^uhiMd t^ff icient informatioh abouj: - . ^ • 




ft 



1.. Doris 




!2!. Yourself « 



3/ Dorif' situation 



4. Yoursitu^ion 



5. Possible goajs of 
any interaction 



6. Potential intervention 
options and resources 



7. Other 



\ 



es '"^ 



Nof 



yyi)>it would you questioh? 



r 
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DO NOT TURN THIS PAGE ujyiTIL 
YOljrHAVE COMfetfetED THE 
DECISION-MAKING CHECKLIST 
ON THE PREVIOUS PAGE. 




^ DORIS: AN EXAMPLE 



Oorls Is a M-year-old girl who just finished telling that she Is proflnent. As she^as 
been describing her pregnancy, she has had a smile oriSher face, and has been nervously 
wringing her hands together. At several points, Doris saliJ! that she shouldn't be bothering 
you with this problem, but she states that you are easy to talk to. 

V y. 

By the time she leaves, Doris has told you the following details: the father Is a IB^year- 
old btfy she has known only a brief time, and whpm she has noftdld about th9*preg- 
nancy; her parents do not know she Is pregnant; she believes she can have the baby and 
keep It without making many changes In her current lifestyle, although people will soon 
, see she is pregnant; she fears abortion because It might damage her body; she has just 
been awarded a scholarehip to a local ballet school and was told she has great taleflt; , 
she comes f rogi a strict religious upbringing; she had been forjaldden to date the father; 
she attends a sphedl thatdoesn't allow |)regnant girls in class; her closet friends are 
classmates. > 

Your Interaction ended when Doris looked at her watch, mumbled that she was late for 
an itrmortant meeting, and quickly disappeared out your dbor without giving you an 
opportunity to say anything. 




I* 
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TERACTI0N_ 
/ OCCURS 
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THE PROTOTYPE DE^ISION MAKINd MObEL 



Gather clues ;• 
and cues 



Filter clues L 
and cues_j 
tfirdugh j . 

own scions 









Evaluate 
T^ues and cues 
in terms of the 
other person (s) 



^ Clearly 




Review 


— ^— ► 


describe ' ^ 


^ 


personal 




the situation 




, skills and 






4 


resources 





Determine 
desired goal 
of intervention 



Decide 
whether and 
how to intervene 



Evaluate 
the decision 
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AN iKlTERAOTION ^ 




if* 

An interaction is an event or situation that occurs Involving anv^number'of people^ Insti- 
tutions, c^j^namics j88ue8,otcVThe folloWing ar? examples: ' 

V You overhear * conversation in the hailvvay between twio young people In iJlfhicfh • 
theV talk about a party held ^ast night where everyone gbtnirunk ind «ick, artd that 
•no one else made it to school today. ' " - ' 

• The president of a yogth group asks you for help planning a fUnd-ralsIng event/The 
fund§ will be used to buy skate-boards/ping-pong ^quipmertt, and volleVballs for 
the group. . - 

• A 13-year-old girl has become sull^in in school,. and her grades have gone frorfi AVto 
C's in one semester. Her mother calls and asks for ari appointrpent to talk with you, 
and requests that her husband and daughter b6 included in the ap1ioint>w^t. 

The first thing you must do in any of the above situat(pns>is tb recognize, perhaps only jn 
very general terms, the neefl for you to make a decisiori about what you will dip next. 
Ther^aft6r, Vpu begin a decision-making process in which you corfsider whether, and the 
ways in which, you will relate to the interaction that has occurred. You will ask a number 
of questions about the interaction, thipk about yourself in relation to it, and arrive at a 
course of action you wish to follow. - 

j^et's look briefly at some decisions that might be suggested by the above examples: 

• In thfe first example, you have some data about kid^absent from schoolTwbich 
you g£fthered accidentally;. Your decision involves what to do with that informa- 
tion: whether to talk with the kids; to share it with school officials, attempt to 
gather further inf§)rmation, corroborate the facts of the story *or to act as if„you 
never heard the information; 



The other two,exanrtples are sqmewhat different because your involvement haj 
been directly solicited, Nevertheless, you could similarly choose to limit your 
future contacts in a variety pi ways and for various reasqns, or choose to be much 
more involved with the described situation than your'lnvitatior| suggested. . 

Obviously, Ihe above examples describe different sets of circumstances. Nevertheless, in 
each of these instances, you need to make a decision about how you will use youT skills 
and resources, to what extent yqu want to invest your time, interest, and en^ergy; whether 
you are the most approt^riate person tp interact with this. situation, etc. In aiddition, you 
wlK vyant to decide what the actual elements of the interaction include, whether there fs 
a problehi requiring action, and how critical that problem is at the moment 



Richard Bollman and Charlono Paul Smith, Swii^lQtion in Human Sytttcttw Dcemon Makutg in Psycho- 
hmipy, (Now York: John Wiloy and Sons, 1973). ^ < 

89 / , 
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In arty case, you will be asking yourse|if a nurnber of questions In an attemj^t to gather 
as mCicfi Information as possible about thB Interactlpn, the pedple Involved in It, and your 
potential role. I ^ ^ 

Having a gei)eral f^ftiawork available for dealing with that information can prove Njery > 
helpful. In the foljovying pages, we^wlll explore such a fram'ework, use it with sever^:^ 
example*, and evaluate the extent to which It can hrfTp the process. 
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QATUERINQ CLUIS^ AND CUES 



The first step in a decislor^-making process is the gathering of ciCies and cues, vvhich begins 
with°the interaction. Some Df these clues and cues are obvious and straightforward, such 
as who's involved in the situation, ana- the'iJttsic, bb^rvable fM. Other clues and cues 
are more subtle a^id deal with how peopfe are fueling or^^th inking iabout th6 Interaction, 
whether the participants have a history that is greatly influencingjvents of the moment, 
and whether the most significant aspects of the interaction are happening oh the inurface 
or below it. * 

^ - . 

Pincus and Minahan^ have categorized the mechanisms by which we typically collect ^ 
clues and cues into three groups: ^ > 

1. Questioning: 

. This can be done both verbally and. in wrkten form. It includes interviews, courj- 
seling sessions^ testing/questibnnaires, letters of recommendations, etc. 

2. Observation: , " ^ 

' This process refers fo notidng all the nonverbal signal^^a person sends: the way 
they posture themselves, wnethar they make eye contact, etc. This also includes 
being aware of patterns of b^vior, typicdl companions, recurrent habits of ab* 
^ sence or lateness, etc. # 

3. Use of written material: 

This includes information gffthered for other purposes like school records, police 
reports, newspaper stories, etc. 

The kind of data we gather, and often how we choose to gather it, is a function of our 
roles and what we have access to (e.g., not everyone could reView a police report), our 
skill perceiving clues and cues (both verbal and nonverbal^ obvious' and hidden), and our 
beliefs about the kind of data we thihk is valuable (some people believe psychological 
testing is the onjy reliable way to check out someone's emotional itate). _ y , 

Naturally, the Thformation we get abodt a person and his situation is also a fui}Lt\6n of 
what he or she is willing to share. Therefore, thb process by which the infornr^iation be- 
comes available must be kep| In mJrld: Information freely offered Is frequently quite dif- 
Jferent from stuff that has been coerced. « ^ 

Equally importaht to the kind of clues and cues made available in a given situation is the 
way participants in the situation feel about each other. 

* V 

Allen P\f)£U$^ and Anrte MlMh^n, Social Work l^ctice: Afodol and Metho4, F. E» Peacock Publishers, 
Inc., Itasca, Illinois, 1973, p. 117, 



Max'sjporin* talks about how diff icult It Is to get accurate data If the relationship doesn't 
provide an envlronmar^t In which the persorx feels free to offer Information openly. 
Furthermore, the ways In which the Infptmatloh might be IntBrpreted or used 1$ very im- 
portant: it's always easlef to speak openly when you believe you will be ghderstood and 
respected. Other condltlpns that create a supportive environment for sharing information^ 
are'trust, caring, and hohesty. Because privacy, penion'al integrity, and self respect are 
significant issu.^ fof most adolescents, tlVe best way %o gather accurate information is to 
create an environment that confimuhjcates your respect, concern, and uhderstandlng of 
that adolescent and his situaj(i6n. ♦ ■ ^ . ' 

Regardless of how carefully you try 'to strycture an environment so that information, is 
given freely, clues and' cues will frequently, be complicated, confusing, conflicting, and 
difficult to decipher. We all know, for example, how words of a messfige often express 
one thing while the speaker's behavior (tone of voice, vocabulary, body posture, etc.) 
reflect another. In these instances, the clues and cues you gather alert you to the impor- 
tance of both messa^s and to the possible need to sort these out.at sonw future point. 

For example, imagine this scene (adapted from Beier, Ernest G., nonverbal communica- 
tion "How We Send Emotional Messages," P. T., October 1974). 

An eighteen year old hoy has just returned home at one a.m. for the thirti- 
eth night in a row. He smells like a brewery and looks suUen. His mother is 
sitting at the kitchen table, red-eyed and wringing a handkerchief about in ^ ' 
her hands. She looks distraught and exhaiisted. He enters the kitchen, sits ' i 
down at the table without a word, and begins to eat a sandwich sitting v 
half-eaten on the table. His mother asks him where he has been. He an^ 
swers with a cold stare. . ' 

She says, "I want you to move out of here. " He says, "Is there anything 
here to eat?" She says, "I'm serious: I've had enough of you. I treat you 
, well and you treat me like a servant. I don't like you anymore. " 

The boy looks up at her with fear in h^ eyes and a quiver on his hps. 

"Give merOne.reason'HJfy I shouldn't throw you out tonight, " she de- 
mands. [ ^ - . 

' " ' ^ • --^ 
Perspiration hof app^jir^d on liis upper lip. He smarts to say something but 
lights a cigafetie-ini^dd. He avoids her stare, ahd his eyes dart around the 
room as if searchingfor an ansu>er. Then he clears his throat, his eyes 
I brighten, a shiil<^pmrs acrosi his face and he says, "I love you. " 

Trying to sort out the clues and cues ir^this situation would be quite a challenge. The 
boy's behavior Is, at least on the surface, not very caring, qnd his conversation reflects 
neither concern iS>, nor interest.in, his mother's state of upset, or in her threat to evict 
him. if, however, we (Consider his nonverbal clues and cues, the fear in his eyes, the quiver 



•Max SipoHn, Introduction to Social Work Practice, (New York: MacMlllan Publishing Co., Inc., 1975). 
pp. 210-250. " ' 
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and perspiration tin his lips, we begin to formulate a more complete picture of this experi- 
ence and of the complexity of the messages being sent to the niother from hef son. 

Sjearly, the better we are at piolcing up clues ahd ciues,^the more we will know about a 
ti/ation at thp beginning and thfbughout the process. This will be helpful to our defci- 
sion-making process and to ouri^ltlmate decision. | ^ 

4'he best way there is to increase skill at gathering clfies and cues is with practice. Let's 
spend several minutes thinking about Doris and the olu^s and cu^ gather'ed from the 
interaction with her. ' ' ^ . 




I 
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Mease lUt below the dues and cues.y^u perceived in the intemction^ifith 
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FILTERINQ CLUES AND CUES THROUGH OUR OWN SCREENS 



Once we have gathered a variety of cjues and cues, by whatiaver means available to us, vve 
filter thenri through what can be called our personal screens. Filtering \$ a process that al- 
lows some things tp pass'through, while keeping others out; it's a similar process whether 
it involves drip coffee or clues and cues gathered from an interpersonal irVteractlon. Our ° 
personal screens act as filter paper determining, which ciges and cues get through to us, 
and subsequentjytnfluence what we 'do with the data that ddes get through. 

Each of us has a different set of screens that are a function of^twho we are, where w6'ye 
been, what we belieye, what we know, etc. Our values and experience deeply affect the 
kinds of screens we develop. For most of us, it Is easier to hear and think about those 
things we value, and our screens are likely to allow such things in. On the other hand, 
things we fear or dislike are more likely to be filtered out^ Experience in an area may 
make it easier or more difficult to deal 'with some cluesand cu^s, but in every case, it's 
likely to have some impact. Because oucWeens play a dominant rolp in the kind of infor- 
mation we are able to collect and work with, it's important to know^as much as possible 
about your personal screens: what things' you value and fear, how your experiences are 
relevant to a particular situation, etc. The work you did in Modules III and IV, looking at 
yourself and yqur perceptions of others, should be*helpful to you at this stage. 

We can also spend several/ moments thinking together about the examples of interslfeons 
offered under the vvorksh^et on interaction and the yvays in which personal sCr^eris might 
have^inf luenced the clues and cues gathered from those situations. 

Suppose you are the person the youth group leader has asked for help with fund-raising, 
and you believe that fund raising in ord^r'to buy athletic equipment is a ridiculous activ- 
ity. Furthermore, on several occasions you have offered to help this group with activities 
that sometimes came off well and at other times bombed. What would you do? Believing 
as you do that fund rafsing in this situation is "ridiculous," ^nd judging from your pasyt 
experience with the group, it is likely that you would not consider the request very 
seriously, and that you wdu|fl dismiss the idea. 

Consider the case of the 13-year-Qld girl described earlier. You might feel frightened of 
talking with the whole family because you are unskilled at working with the kind of 
family dynamics you anticipiite. Your lack of skills arid knowledge is likely t<i influence 
the way in which you interpret the data you receive. 

You might tell yf^urself that this meeting has been proposed In order to bully you 4r||o 
giving the girl higher grades and, therefore, refuse to see any members of this family. It 
may, however, b6 that you have been unable to hear a cry for help from a mother trying 
to keep a niarrjage and family together. She may see you as the orrfylegitimate person 
who could work with that family. Your anxiety could have interfered with an important 
message, and altered the outcome of this situation. v 
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(continued) 



1 What are 8pm6 of the other ways in which your peirsohai screens might have influ- 
enced yoAJr gxperiepce of these two j n'^eraot.lpns descrllsed -on page,y- 127 , 



a. 



! \ b. thci 'interactlon vyith the family of the I3'ye0pbld.glrl: 




What are some of the per-sonal screens that you experience in thinking about Doris? 



! 3. In what ways might these screens influence your next decisior -making stepji? 
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EVAtUATiNQ CLUES AND CUES IN TERMS OF THE QTHe^R PERSON (S) 



^ . . .■: V ■ V ■ !• 

'Natarally, whpt yoy know and what you believe are very important Every bit asxritical, 
However, are the ways in which the other personis) in the situation view it. In Module 1 1, 
themes of Adolescence, we talk about the major themes of adolescence: personal iden- 
tity, sexual identity; interpersonal identity, and social identity, and how these can influ- ^ 
ence behavior'in a yiiriety of ways. 

The young persort is under pressure both from within himself and from outside. The - 
struggle.to define his vision of the world is powerful during this period. He is likely to 
experience arid commur^icate inconsistentmessages abpi^t his view of the world. Never- 
theless, it is essential that you try to experience his woi;ld thorough his eyes if you want 
to be really helpful to him. 

The most important point is pt^Xto judge or evaluate the other person, but rather to use 
everything at your disposal to try and know him better-^to evolve a clear, three dimen- 
sional picture of the person with strengths, weaknesses, likes, dislikes, fears, goals, etc. 

To do this you may have to imagine yourself in the role of that person. What would yqur 
feelings, thoughts, and wishes be under those circumstances? V^af kinds of options 
would you see for yourself? What kinds of constraints? - 

The greater your capacity to experience the role of the "other," to be empathic to the 
person and Ns situation, the more easily you will be able to niake contact with both him 
and his situation: ' 



ome of the ways you might do this are to think about that person and what you knovv 
of his life that CQuld help you imagine what this moment is like for him. You would want 
to consider his age, race, situation, and any other characteristics you know about him. 
What you've learned about adolescence and experienced personally, passing through that 
period in your life, is aKo useful here. 
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EVALUATING CLUES AND CUES IN TERMS OF VhE OTHER PERSON 

(co'htinued) 



1. What are some other ways you have discovered for helping yourself experlerK;^ the, 
world through another's eyes? 



2. To practice our ability to evaluate clues and cues in ternns of "the othe/"," let/s took at 
Doris and consider some of the ways she views the world. 



- i 0, 
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DESCRipiNG THE SITUATION 

The next step in the decision-making proceiw js clarifying what the decision is that you'll 
be making. ^ ^ 

Your goal at this phase should be to describe very specifically the situation and the deci- 
sion to be made. 

In order to do this, you'll want to consider, perhaps even with th0 other person, Ithe fol- 
lowing issues: ' » . . # • 

1 . How can I best describe the situation? 

• What people are involved and how did they become involved? 

• What is the letting like? 

• Is it a crisis requiring immediate action, or is it someth' j that can be examined 
over time? 

• Does it seem to be simple or complex? ^ - - , 

• Does it relate to priorsttjjations involving either the same people or setting? 

• Does it appear to be mostly about a person, several people or a group of people, 
an organization, several organizations, etc. 

• What else would have to be involved in any decision made? 

• What are the realistic boundaries of this decision? (When mUst it be made, etc.) 

4 

2. How can I b^ht describe my relationship to the situation?, ^ 

• Are the issues/people/places familiar to me? % 

• Do I have "rapport" with ttie people involved? . ^ 

• I • ■ ^ 

What are my attitudes about the critical elements of this situation? 

• What expertise do I have in this area? 

/ 

• How did I become involved in this situation?^ % 

• What existent relationships do I have that could influence this situation? 
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# What hunches do I have about the outc^jri^of this situation- 
\ a. if I intervene? . 

b, if I don't intP'vene? 

• What are some othercbnsiderations? 

3. What other que$tions would I consider in analyzing a given situation ? 



Often there is not just one problem or concern in a given situation, but several. When 
this occurs, you'll be putting together your experience, knowledge, and best guess and 
describing the most important aspect of the situation. If possible, youjll be choosing 
the most critical or basic ast)ect to work \jvith first, following later with other important 
elements. 



( 
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THE SITUATION AND THE DECISION 



i 



1 , What other assumptions need to be mad4|tabout Doris' situation before continuing the 
analysis? > 



2t How would you describe Doris' situatibn? 



3. What do you see as the decision to be made in Doris' situation? 



ERIC 
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PERSONAL SKILLS AND RESOURCES 

0 



Each of us fias different skills, resources, and talents. Knowing what we can and cannot 
do and where our greatest stt'engths and weaknesses lie is important, because it enables us 
to honestly appraise our ability to be helpful in a given situation. Furthermore, recogniz- 
ing our personal limitations allows us to design strategies for growth. At the moment we'll 
focus on knowing our strengths in order to be maximally helpful; we'll consider personal 
learning needs in subsequerrtHTiodules. ^ 

How often do you take inventory of your skills and resources? Do you think seriously 
dbout yourself as a resource with an assortment of talents? Do you also consider things 
you can't do but need to? How do you conceptualize and appraise your helping skills? 

It might be useful to your personal skill assessment if ^ou could categorize the kinds of 
interventions people typically make in helping relationships. These interventions can be 
grouped under three general headings as follows: i 

those activities designed to help people get information, knowledge. 



1. 



Education: 
and skills 



2. Facilitation: those activities that stimulate and mediate connections in and be- 
tween systems, and that strengthen and energize systems 

3. Advocacy: those (activities performed on behalf of someohe else in order to ac- 
quire npeded resources and services* 

Depending on your occupation, one of these categories may reflect more of the interven- 
tions you generally make than the other two. Not infrequently, however, people are 
skilled in an assortment of interventions and find themselves calling MPon a variety of 
these to respond to a particular situation. • 

i ■ * 

To further exemplify the ways in which you might use yourself, let's borrow from Max 
Siporin** a list of activities people actually perform. 



1. 


Situational redefinition 


I ■ 


Refocusing attention 


-3. 


Stress reduction * 


4. 


Changin# behavior or setting 


5. 


Changing climate of opinion 


6. 


Acculturation 


7. 


Group TQStructuring 







•Pincus, op. cit., p. 113 
**Siporln, op. cit., pp. 304-309 
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8. Member s^parntrbn s 

9. Qroup disbandment 

10. Situational behavior change ^ 

1 1 . Sociaridentity or role change 

12. Ceremonial ritual 

13. Placement in a therapeutic situation 

14. Rematching an individual and a group 

1 5. Programs and projects ( 

16. Primary prevention intervention 

17. Strengthening the natural helping system 

18. Direct aid in problem-solving 

As if all those aren't enough, liiow you actually perform those activities also makes an 
enormous difference. For example, if you view behavior along a continuum of control, 
you could interact with someone in a style reflecting one method from a range of possi- 
bilities. 



Place yourself along this continuum of control 



LIGHT MEDIUM HEAVY 



List sortie examples of the ways you interact that tend to demonstrate this style, e.g., if 
you placed yoyrself at "2" along the continuum, you might use a reflective style, encour- 
aging persons to take most of the responsibility for their actions and decisions. On the 
other hand, if you are more likely to provide solutions or to direct people toward certain 
options, you might be closer to a "A" on the scale. ' , 

Behaviors that characterize your style; 
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Some of the rolesy^ou fill dematid that you act more In one style than^ another. However, 
•becoming more aware of the messages you send arid of their impact would be extremely 
useful to your improved functioning in any of these roles. Also, keep in mind that the 
Choice of a style is not always under your control. Your role in a given relationship, will 
be related to such things as the position ypuVe in, your personal charisma, your leader- 
ship abilitiiBS, who you know, characteristics you have that remind the person of some- 
one else who holds a position of authority in his life, etc.* 

It would be great if we could all feel free to use whatever resources we can generate to 
^ Intervene tn a situation. Being realistic, however, we know that often the constraints of 
our work or personal situation prevent us from doing this. For example, if your role as 
a para-professional in an organization does not include counseling of kids, it may be 
irrelevant that you have very strong facilitation skills. Issues such as time and space 
availability^ use of resources for the acquisition of training equipment, and siniilar ' 
policies about how things can happen in your organization jmist be given your realistic 
consideration before you commit yourself to an action youmiiy ,not be allowed to com- 
plete. . ' ' 



"Pincus, op. cit., p. 248 
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PERSONAL SKILLS AND RESOURCES 

(continued) 



What skills do you think are nece^ary in working with Doris? 
Education 

Facilitation 



Advocacy 



Yes 




Yes 


No ;•' 

V . ■■ 


Yes 


No 



Which of these Skills do you see in yourself? 



- ■ ■ 

Which do you lack? 



/ 



/ 



In thinking about your employer, what kinds of organizational constraints would yOu 
need to consider before intervening with Doris? 



^05 
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DETERMINING THE DESIRED GOAL(S) OF INTERVENTION 



By now you've put together a pretty gbod picture of the situation and your role in it. In 
fact, you've probably done a lot of thinkirtfl about what it is that needs to happen next. 
The important question now becomes what your goals would be if you intervene at this, 
point. 

Goal setting can be defined as an examination of alternative routes dhd strategies that 
takes into account all you know about the situation, and stipulates what changes you 
would expect to see as a result of having intervened. , 

''An outcome goal is an envisioned end state, . .in which we would like to see a situation 
at thp end of successful (intervention) planned change effort,"* Outcome goals must in- 
clude consideration of the person, the helper,^and the system in which they are all operat 
ing. 

The best goals are concrete and measureable: they state clearly what the change will look 
like and how it can be measured. 

Goals can exist on several levels: you might want to s$y that your goal for a particular 
intervention would be to enable the person to use his own inner resources as a result of 
your efforts. On a much more concrete level, you might state your wisfi to help that 
person choose a college to attepd, or get off drugs, etc. It is possible to have several levels 
of goals, simultaneously, but it is also to your ^dvjantage to understand the differences bi3 
tween general and concrete goals. The more concrete and specific the goal, the easier it is 
to evaluate whether you have the capabilities to intervene and, after intervening, whether 
the goal was achieved. 

» - ; 

Sometimes it is appropriate to have short term and long term goals for the same relation- 
ship. Short term goals would deal with the present and perhaps one or two .months into 
the future. Long term goals might involve months or even years. With Doris, for example 
a short term goal might be helping her think about how to tell her parents about the^ 
pregnancy; a long term goal might be to establish a relationship in which she can explore 
her values and behaviors in relation to adults. Long tent) goals should always be alterable 
in response to the outcomes of short term goals and interventions. 
x^ 

. Regardless of how clearly you have established the goals for intervention, it is impossible 
to establish these in a vacuum. ^ • 

Goals are a function of all the people they involve and must be agreed upon, either 
covertly or qyertly, among them. It is not unusual to discover yourself struggling to 
achieve a goal that seems to be in someone else's best interest. No matter how hard you 
try, however, you seem to make no progress. Cheteking out the goals of the other people 



Pincus, op, cit., p. S7 
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involved might explain why you get/fiovyhere: theV may be mpvlng in an opposite direc; • 
tion, * , • 

Suppose your goal were to help Doris tell het parents about the pregnancy, and she is : 
absolutely determined never to 60 sp* All of your support, persuasion, direction, and 
coercion probably will not convince her to tell them. 

. - ' ^ . ' •\ 
Furthermore, your efforts are likely to alienate her and jeopardize the positive aspects of 
your relationship. , w ' • . ■ 

• . i 

You may have more experience than the kids you work withr, and believe your age and 
worldliness grants you wisdom to know better what the "right way" boks like, You may 
often be correct, but it may not matter at all that you're right. To work together with 
another person means that you must cofne to an understanding about a mutual goal 
towards which you can work. Maybe you'll both have compromising to do, but in the 
process of talking about the goals and the necessary compromises, you'll already be doing 
a left of important work; together: 

1. Gathering more clues and cues about each other's values, attitudes, knowledge, 
and skill 

2. Learning more about whether or not and, if so, to what extent you can trust 
each other 

I 

3. Determining whether y^ understand each other well enough to work together 

4. Deciding whether you basically like each other 
What other factors would you add? 



You'll want to try and establish mutual goals as openly and honestly as you can. After all, 
If someone is going to work with you on the solution to some dilemma, they can best do 
so if the desired solution is cle^r. ^urthernr^ore, you'll want to protect your own profes- 
sional and personal integrity by stating directly what you do and don't wish to aim for in 
a particular relationship. ^ 

Perhaps after making the goals clear, you'll have to part company with the person because 
the goals each df you holds cannot be made consistent \A^ith the other's. This, however, is 
surely preferable to m^oving toward'an unproductive end. 
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Once you've established your goals and checked them out with the others involved, cdm 
pare them to your skills and resources. Perhaps you are r^t the person Who can be most 
helpful in thissituation, or maybe you have neither the time, nor the interest; nor the 
energy. On the other haf\6, you may be just the person, and be very eager to begin to 
apply your skill? to this situation. It.is important, in either case, to evaluate how well 
suited you are to the person ahd his situation before making any decision. 
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Determining the desired goal(S) of intervention 

\^ (continuedlf ^ ^ • , > • 



Even though we^an't check themouLwith her, let's practice goal setting wit\Dqris. 



What goajls) would yoM have in rrtind for her situation? . 



\ 
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DEplDiNaWHETHEB ANP HOW TO INTERVENE . ' 

■■■•v. ... • „ 



This fs the point {it which yout;.ome to an acttia) decision albput vvhat you want- to do and 
haw you want tq do it. , ' 

. • ■ ' , ^ ' ■ 'V 

Tfte deiJIsion miglit be to go ahead, to not go ahead', to gather more Infpnnatton, to'asit 
fpr more time -tp consider where. you afe,"^ etc. . 

. ' ■ .1 * ■ . . 

in order to malce this tfecHslon in a competent way, you'll want to have some^ Idea of the 
kind of activity yoa will perform if you decide to go ahead, and what that might mean to 
the person and situation. Similarly, you'll want to ^think' about \/vhat it will me^h if you 
decide to not go ahead. ' - ' s 

.. Irt any case, your decision will have been based on a careful look at a numfcer.of factors. . 
Ideally, you'll feel corpfo/iab(e making the decision. 

Keep in mind that whatever decision you make must correspond to that of the other 
people involved in this process. Td continue, -despite your wish to do so, if the others ^ 
are resistent or unwilling, may be anything from ^foolish to impossible. 

^. • \_ . . ■ / ■ • 
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pECIDINq yVHEtHER AND HOW tO INTERVENE 



(continued) 



What decision would ybu have mad^with Doris? 




Why? 




. ill 
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EVALUATINQ THE DECISION 



Regardless of the decision you made. It Is extremely useful to evaluate and learn from it. 
The best way to.db this Is to re-enter the loop- you have just completed by /measuring the 
clues and cues you receive after making the decision. Perhaps the me^ge will be tWat you 
w^re correct In your course of action, perhaps hot. There's usually time for readjustment, 
however, The more clearly you listen to the feedback, and process it through the rest of 
the model, the faster you can makd any necessary changes. ^ _ 

What clues and cues mig|i»t you look for frpm Doris after you have made and shared your, 
decision with her? /• 



/ 



I 

/ 
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PERSONAL RECORD 
MODULE V 



OBSERVATIONS, INSIGHTS, LEARNINGS ' 



about myself: 



about youth/adolescejits: ' 



about my work: 



< 




other: * 
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REMAINING QUESTIOriS, UNRESOLVED ISSU.ES 



r 
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MOPULE VI: CASE StUOIES 



PERSPECTIVE 



The purpose pf this module Is to Integrate the learnings acquired thus far by analyzing 
and assessing Individual case studies and developing a rationale and strategy for handling 
the particular situations cJescribed in the cases. 

Participants will identify common problems and issues of the youth with whom they 
work. They will have an opportunity to analyze and share an actual case about a youth 
with whom they work. They will receive feedback from other participants and expand 
their awareness of resources and of themselves. 

% 

OBJECTIVES 

By the-end of this module, participants will be able to- 

» demonstrate preparation and understanding of at least two case studies by pre- 
^ ^ senting a decision and rationale answering the questions "What would yQU do?" 
arid "Why?" regarding the issues of the case; ; ^ ^ 

• list at least two problems they consider most difficult in working with their target 
population; 

• list at least two resources or approaches (of which they have no prior knowledge! 
and provide an appropriate example of how the resources or approaches might be 
used.' 



He 
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CaSsE STUDY: qMARtES K. 

(as reported by a cohGfrned teacher) 



When I firet became aware of Charles, he- was a seventh term high School student and a 
member of my section class. A tall, darK'-haired, undervyplght youth, his most outstanding 
characteristic was an expression of intense thoughtfulness and introspection that pos- 
sessed a maturity beyond his 17 years. Charles vyas obviously resentful of any encroach- . 
ment upon his privacy of thought. Consistent with this behavior, he had no friends among 
his schoolmates. My first interest in Charles. vyas merely routine: that of any reasonably 
conscientious section teacher whose attention is arrested by a spotty attendance record 
and a consistently poor report card. 

Idc^cided to have a talk with Charles. Before approaching him, however, I consiiftted the 
permanent records in the school file. I learned these facts: 

His score'on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test was 125, This was consistent with his 
reading score and arithmetic achievement scorfe. His achievement in past terms had been ,^ 
consistently poor and, like his attendance record, was growing progressively worse. The 
Dean's file listed only one offense against Charles: during the preceding term he had enr 
gaged in fights during his lunch period. The details went on to relate that he was severely 
beate'n by 9 boy whom I knew to be a head shorter than Charles, and at least one year 
younger, ^ 

The following afternoon I requested that Charles remain a few minutes after class. With 
obvious reluctance he agreed to do so, but informed me that because he had a dental ap- 
pointment, he could only spare a few minutes. After the class was dismissed Charles 
remained in his own seat, Seemingly oblivious to my presence. I walked to the seat ad- 
joining>iis and sat down. The followfng conversation ensued: 
sir ' ' ■ , 

^: / know that you are in-a hurry, Charki, so III only keep you a few minutes. I've 
been noticing you during the hst couple of weeks and you do not seem very 
happy. I thought pefhaps I could help. Is everything all right, Charles? 

C: (avoiding my glanofe) Sure. # 

I: About your school work: You're not doing as well as I know you can. Why? 

C: (with a shrug of resignation) I don't know. 

I: Do you like school, Charles? 
C:. No. 

I: Does that account for your attendance record? , ^ 

C: No, I've been sick a lot. (I suspected that this was not true.) 
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I: What would ySu want to do imtead of going to school? 
C: Get a job. ; " ^ 

U- Do you khow what kind of work you would like to do? 
C: Haven't thought much about it. * - 

I: Do you belong to ahy clubs^ Charles? 
G: No. • 

♦ ■ • . . 

I: According to your report card, you are doing pretty well in art. Do you like 
to draw? 

C: Not particularly. \/\ 

I: Do yod thiruc you have any talentj in that direction? 



C: ^ot enough to bother about. (Swsequent discussion with his art teacher 
confirmed this opinion.) 



t ■ 

I; Do you think you ^|uMf become interested in any of our extra-curricular 
activities at the school The artxlub, for instance? 

C: No, I don't think $0. 

^ I: All right, Charles, I see you are anxious to get away^ so suppose we cqntinue 
our little (alk some other time. ^ 

After Charles left, I sat musing over the brief intervhfWTMy impressions were that he had 
built a thick wall about himself- and he \A/as alone. I was determined to find out more aod 
gain his confidence. > 

Further aptivity in this case was to come much sooner than J suspected. Two days after 
my first talk with Charles, I received a note from Miss J., the Dean of our high school, 
requesting that I come to her office immediately. When I entered, I found Miss J., Charles^ 
and another woman who was introduced to me as Mrs. K., Charles' mother. Mrs. K. was 
probably in her middle forties, although her artificially colored hair, her cosmetics, and 
her manner of dress were obviously designed to hide that fact. She was a woman of better 
than average good looks. 

I had entered into a highly charged atmosphere, and it is safe to surmise that my entrance 
had temporarily stilled a previously noisy and emotional scene. Miss J. attempted to 
Sketch the'lrend of the discussions up to that point, with frequent interruptioVis ar>d side 
remarks from Mrs. K: Mrs. K. appeared to be intoxicated. I managed to learn that the 
events that precipitated Mrs.' K.'s visit were as follows: Charles and his mother had fre- 
quently quarreled over the desirability of leaving school. Failing to gain his mother's 
consent, Charles had taken to playing truant During these periods of truancy, Charles 
had taken odd jobs in the neighborhood, jyirs. K. complained of an increased lack of 
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obedience on Charles' ^rt, and held the school responsible for failing to satisfy the needs 
-and injerests'of her son. • 

At this time Miss J. asked me to.recourit sOme of m impressions and experiences with 
Charles. I expressed these observations that I wrote earlier in this report. Miss J then 
turned to Mrs. K. and^sked her why she Objected so strenuously to Charles taking a lob 
-Mrs K answered that she was determined that Charles shoijjld graduate from high school. 
I asked whether she entertained anv^ ideas of sending him on to college, and received a 
definite negative reply. I then explained that Charles could finish his high school coursle 
during the evening if he should get a job. And I hastened to add that, thejchool mam- 
tained a very fine employment service that would not only find a desirable job for 
Charles but would continue to be concerned over his progress. Mrs. K.'s answer was un- 
expected: "I wouldn't trust Charles on a job where he would handle money. He will 
steal." . 

At thaipoint, Charles spoke. ' 

C: / don't know why she said that; I never stole anything. 
,. \: I never seriously suspected that yoii had. 
C: My mother hasn't been herself ktely . She wouldn't say that ifshe weren't upset. 

Having at last broken the hard shell of his reserve, Charles began to speak in some detail 
of his past experienpes and home environment. He revealed these facts: 

His father and mother were divorced whjen he was seven. He saw his father several times a 
year thereafter until his father's death four years later. Charles seemed to remember him 
with respect, although he was never very close with his father and retained no vivid 
r, memories of him. 

Appr«|ximately five years agp, his mother took a full-time job that left Charles very often 
to hifown resources. Charles seemed to feel that it was boredom that prompted his 
mother to find employment, rather than any real financial need. (I suspected a touch of 
resentment and blame in the latter remarks.) 

When Charles NA/as 12, his mother made arrangements to send him to a children's camp. 
Charles objected and pleaded to be allowed to remain at home, but to no avail. It was 
■ evident that Charles did not believe his mother's decision to be a selfish one, tor he re-, 
marked; "1 guess my mother felt that a summer in t^he countr-y would be good for me. 
And then she wouldn't have to worry about me while she was working." After three 
unhappy weeks away from home, during which time he admittedly avoided all social 
intercourse and camp activities, Charles was called before the head camp counselor He 
was asked to choose between returning home or'changing his attitude toward his fellow 
campers to one of cooperation and good will. He chose to return home. 

Charles made no friends during his boyhood years, either among his sphool mates or in^^^ 
neighborhood whfere he lived. "We just don't seem to get along, he said. All they are 
Interested in is playing ball and going to the movies, things like that." 
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Two years ago his mother was remarrjed. tfharles bore no dislike for his step-father. In 
fact, he confided that in sevefal Instances he was Instrumental In patching up quarrels * 
between his mother and step-father. I believed him', and my initial faith In the boy was /ir 
^ steadily reinforced by other revealing remarks*. I learned that quarrels and harsh words 
\ were common at home; ChaVles did not knovy, or was reluctant to tell,'the causes of 
thtfsecjuarrels, and I* did not grass for details. > 

• • "■• • ■ ■ ■ ' ^ , •■ ■ ■ ' ; 

We turned our attention to his future, and began to survey possible fields of employment. 
Charles seemed to have no specific preferences/but he expressed the' hope that his job * 
. would entail foreign travel. I mentioned the possibilities of obtaining additional help from 
a professional agency that woiild offer him better counsel in this matter, end Charles was 
very much interesterfanjd asked if I could obtain'further information for him. I asked 
Charles to discontinue any further discussion of the matter «it home, and promised to do 
all I could for him. Charles left in better spirits; at least he smiled when he said goodbye. 
, • ■ . " ' . ■ . ti 

At the close of the school day, I stopped in|o see Miss J. la order to cotnpare noM«<#ien- . 
earning Charles' case. After piecing our stories together and comparing impressions, we 
made some plans for what to do next. 
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CASE STUDY: KATHY R. 

(as reported by a school counselor) 



Presenting Problem: Kathy Is 17 years ojd^nd was referred ^o th^ school counselor be- 
cause of suspected drug abuse. 4 V 

... » . ■ ■ ' «♦ 

' School Record: Kathy attended a pa^cMal elementary school. Her achievement and 
.aptitude tests fall into the normal range, yet her grades are just passing. Very little intor- 
mation app^^rs in' the elementary cumulative records. She is presently in her third year 
Of high school. Teachers like her, yet they believe she is performing below her level. She 
cuts her physical education classes because she refuses to wear a gym suit. She is not a 
, discipline problem in class, but constantly appears tired and never participates, 

-family Background: Kathy's father died when she was nine years old. Her S7-year^l^ 
mother suffers from severe diabetes. Kathy has ope brother who is 12 years Dider tlftn 
she He has been hospitalized for heroin addiction. The family lives in a private house in 
a suburban neighborhood. Many youngsters from this same area and attending the same 
high school, have been seriously involved with drugs. The family's socio-economic _status 
is lower-middle class. The youth growing up here seek mainly b|lie-collar jobs Kathy s 
father owned.a coffee shop not far from their home. The family still owns this business, 
" and Kathy occasionally works there after school. It is believed that a great deal of gam- 
bling takes place' in the coffee shop. 

Health Record: There is no indication of chronic Illness. She has been absent a great 
deal, and complains of stomach problems. She has been tested and there h no evidence 
of ulcers or any other gastrointestinal disorder. 

Personality and Appearance: Kathy is 57" tall and weighs approximately 130 pounds. 
" . She appears to have a well develop^ figure, but is slightly round shouldered. She wears 
no make-up and has a Very pretty face. She dresses in jeans and shirts. Although her ap- 
pearance is very pleasing, Kathy has a very poor self-concept. She does not see herself as 
attractive and is constantly worrying about be^ng too fat. Her disposition is. easy going 
and friendly, yet .she Is subject to hostile outbtirsts. 

Confidential Guidance* Repbrt (Summary): When Kathy was first referred to the coun. 
selor she refused to go. It has taken a long time to establish a relatignship with Kathy in 
which she is willing to speak freely about what is happening. The drug use is past the 
experimental stage. At one point, she was selling.drugs. She herself was heavily involved 
in barbiturate use and just about anything else she could getjier hands on. Her.closet 
friend Nancy, is also involved in drugs. Kathy's boyfriend (3 years) has been arrested 
several times for stealing a car, selling drggs, etc. On one occasion when Kathy and her 
friends where baby-sitting, they took acid and attempted to flush the baby down the 
toilet One of the friends who was not 'is'toned" stopped this and nothing happened. 
Several of Kathy's friends have been hospitalized for drug overdose; two died. Althoygn 
' both Kathy and her friends found this frightening, it-has not stopped their drug use. 
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In the course of the counseling sessions, Kathv disclosed many thibgs: she dops not feel 
loved, nor worthy of love^She does not see herself as attractive, and often refers to ber- 
seJf as stupid. She stated that she was sexually molested by her uncle when she was ii^-; 
elementary school and carries the fear and guilt with her. She worries about her mother's 
health, and believes her nriother is unaware of wfiat is going on. Kathy often talks about 
her first cousin who die^l of an overdose of drugs. It seems as though everyone around her 

'is involved with drugs. She has no, idea'of what she will do wlieh she graduates.' the says. 

• she doesn't care and wogid quit school if it weren't for her mother." . 

Teachers are reporting that she is walking into walls and falling asleep on the deik. Kathy 
is extremely manipulative and re^fuses to cooperate. » 

When it was suggested that her mother be contacted and that she explore options fbr out- 
side help, she stated that she would commit suicide. J- 





CASE Assessment work sheet 

PiRSONAU AiSIAliYSIS, 



\ 



Record on tUU form all pertinent data abstracted froth the case study thai you think 
is mmary to determine and develop a strate^ to deal with that particular situation. 



* I. . • ■ • 1 




> 


• 


y INTERACTION . 


1 






CIrcumstartces that led yoa 

3 ' to DC lllVOIvcU WIUI UiiO v»aaw 1 
« I 


* 






, 2. cluESANDCUES 


> 


i 


> '-v 


inTorrnaiion ouiaiiiou uy 
questioning, observing, and 
gathering written material 
concerning: . , 




I 




• Medical history 
(chronip illnesses, 
accidents, etc.) 




•4 

. ' i 

■ 4> 


V ! 

f 

» - 


• Familial history 
(parents, siblings, 
home environment) 


1 ^ 

1 ' ' * 


» • v 
\ » 


• • 


• Social history 
' '' (peer relationships, 

clubs, vgangs^prgaqfza- 
^ tions, social agencies, ^ 
courts/employment) ^ 


1 

1 ^ 






• School history 
' (grades,'aptitudes, 
behavior, anecdotes) 


1 '* 

1 ' * 
1 . ; 




f 


, • Other . 

T ■ . . «l —- 




* 

_ — t — '' 
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3. PEI^SONAL FILTERS 

* Impressions about the 
people involved 

Opinions labout themes 
' of adolescence that may 
be present 

Personal vlilues that 'may 
help or hinder Interaction 



I. 



4, PERSPECTIVE OF THE OTHER 
PERSON(S) INVOLVED 

How does the youth feel; whattf/ 
does lie/she wjailt to occur; what 
are. hls^er though 




5. CLEARLY DESCRIBE The 
SITUATION 

* 

' Presenting problem(s) or issue(8) 

Decislonis) to be made 

Additional information heeded 
or assumptions made 



e^^weasoN Au m its aniJ^ 



RESOUf^C&S 
Present 

<, • Educational 

• Facilitation 

• Advocacy 

• Otiier 

Needed 




7. GOAL(S) OF INTERVENTION 

Short-term " 
Long-term _ 




8. STRAtEGY 



Action to be taken (or not 
tal<en) 



9. RATIONALE 

•Why you dAjided to Inter- 
• vene or not to Intervene 



o / 
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SMALL ^ROUP CONSENSUS 



The recorder in each maU^Mip is lo JiH in the categories Med below. This information 
wiU be presented to the totifl group. »" 



1. <3R0UP STRATEtJY 



2. RATIONALE 



3. RESOURCES 



■J 
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STEPS TO TAKE IN CASE DEVBiPIVIENT 




INSTRUCTIONS 

The following points are recommended for you to follow In developing a case description 
of one of your clients. Use separate aheet(s) to write out your case. Try to cover all the 
points described below, as briefly and concisely as possible. If you do not have sufficient 
Information to enswer some of the questlon.s, make a note of that fact for later use in 
an^yzing what information you need to proceed in this case, You may use this format, 
the case assessment format, or both. to prepare for presenting your case to the small 
group.' , , 

1 . Decide who is the case. Choose a case Ip which you are either (a) at a critical 
impasse or (b) at the beginning of a relationship. \ 

2. Describe the ddolescfi^t, (Clues and Cues, Your Own Filter, Other Person's 
Perspective) * 

^ « Age 

• Sex 

• Family 

• Peers 

• Background summary ■ ^ 

• Current environment , " ' ^ 

• Central issues/problems as expressed by adolescent 

• Communication skills (ability to articulate needs and concerns) 

• Relationship with you (e.g., level of trust, feelings about you, your 
' feelings about''him or her, etc.) 

• Strengths and weaknesses 



3. Describe yourself, the youth worker (Situation, Personal Skills and Resources, 
Goal of Intervention, Strategy) ~ , 

• Roles and responsibilities (brief summary) 

• Relationship with client 

• Interventions already tried 

• Perception of critical problems/issues facing your client ^ 

• Most immediate conperns you have about your client 

• Resources you know of that might be useful 

• Strengths and weaknesses^ relevant to this case 

4. Summarize major problem(s) pf this adolescent using one/two word descriptions 
(e.g., peer pressure, family, drugs, etc.) 
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Steps TO TAKE IN CASE PEVeilOpMENt 



m 




1. DECIDE Wl^b IS YhE case. 



Choose a cdse in which you are either (a) at a criti'cal impasse, or (b) at the beaming 
. of a relationship. , 



■if 
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STEPS TO TAKE IN CASE DEVELOPMENT 



2. DESCRIBE ADOLESCENT. ' M 

. (Clues and Cu^s, Your Own Filter, Other Person's Perspective) ^ 

Use the following in your responses: age; sex, family, peers, background summary, 
current envitontnent, central issues and problems as expressed by dddhsHent, cbm- 
munication skills (ability to articulate ne^ds and concerns), relationship mth you 
(e.g., level of trUst, filings about you, your feelings about him or her, etc.), and 
strengths and weaknesses. » 
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STEPS TO TAKE IN CASE DfiVlLOPIVlfeMt 



. 3. DESCRIBE YOURSELF, THE YOUTH WORKER. 

(Situation; Personal Skills and Resources, ^oal of Intervention, Strategy) 

: C •''<^ ' * ■ , \ • • ■ ■ 

Give, brief summary on the following: roleslmd r08pomihiUiie8, riektiotitship with 
client, any interventions a/reo^ tried, perception of critical problems/isdies facing 
. . your client, most immediate concerns you h^ve about your client, resources you 
Jinow of that mightbe useful, ffnd strengths and weaknesses relevant to this case. 



\ 
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STEPS TO TAKE IN CASE dEVEUOf^MENT 



4. SUMMARIZE MAX>RPROBLEM(S). 

■" n ■ ^ . ' ■ ." ^ ■ ■■ ■ ^. '. 

Sumrmime ma/or problem(s) of this adolfiscent using one or two word descriptions 
^ (\.g., peetf pressure, family, drugs, etc), 

V 
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CA$E ASSESSMENT WORK SHEET 
J PERSONAL ANAtySIS 



Record on this form all pertinent data abstracted from the case study that you think 
is necessary to determine and develop a strategy to deal with that particular situation. 



1. INTERACTION 

Ciriumstances that fed you 
to Be involved with this case 



2. C|.UESANDCyES 

> 

Information obtained by 
questioning, observing, and 
gathering written jnaterial 
Concerning: 

• Medical history 
(chronic Illnesses, 
accidents, etc.) 



• FamiRal history 
(parents, siblings, 
home environment) 

; - 

• Social history 
Ipeer relationships, 
clubs, gangs, organiza- 
tions, social agencies, 
courts, employment) 

• School history 
(grades, aptitudes,^ 
behavior, anecdotes) 

• Other 
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3. PERSONAt FILTERS 



Impressions about the 
people involved 

Opinions about tliemes 
of adolescence that may 
be present 

Personal values tfiat may 
help or hinder interaction 



4. PERSPECTIVE OF THE OTHER 
PERSON{S) INVOLVED 

Howcloes tfie youth feel; what 
does he/she want to occur; what 
are his/her thoughts 



5. CLEARLY DESCRIBE THE 
SITUATION 

Presenting problem (s) or issue(s) 

Decision (s) to be mdde 

Additional information needed 
or assumptions made 
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6. PERSONAL SKILLS AND 
RESOURCE^— =^ 

Present 

i^-Educatiohal 

• Facilitation 

• Advocacy 

• Other 



. > 



Needed 



7. GOAL(S) OF INTERVENTION 



tEP 



Short-term 



Long-term 



8. STRATEGY 

Action to be tal<e|i (or not 
taken) 




9. RATIONALE 



# 
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Why you decided to inter- 
vene or hot to intervene 

"J- 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SMAUL tS ROUP TASK 



Tlie purpose of the small group Is for each of you to have the opportunity to lopk at and 
drtalyze your case In an organized fashion; to use the other group members, their exp^rl- 
,enb6 and their knowledge of resources m helplrig you plan next steps with ypuc client; 
and to receive feedback about the effect of ypur behaviors and attitudes on the youth 
with whom'You work. , 

the following list of tasks should be followed In your small group: 

1. Make sure everyone Is clear on the purposeund the task. 

2. • Appoint a time keeper. (You are on a limited time schedule and must keep to the 

appointed times or one of your group members will be shortchanged at the end.) 

3. Decide ^n how much time each person will have for their case presentation and 
feedback. (Divide three hours evenly between each member; leave 15 minutes 
extra for breaks.) • ,* • 

4. Decide on the order of presentations. ' 

5. Review the paper on feedback following these tasks. Discuss how ehch person 
„ would like to give and receive feedback.\Agree on how feedback will occur in 

the small group. ' - 

6. Review the "Sample Case Presentation Flow" folloyying the feedback paper. 
Change (or keep) the time schedule according to the decision you made in 
Number 3 above. 



■ \ . 
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FEEDBACK 



Feedback is a way of helping anojh^rl&erso" or ourselvesconsider changing some aspect 
of behavior. It is a communicatioai^l^ Reason that gives him Information about his be- 
h^vlor and its effect on others. Feedback lets someone know whether or not his behavior 
is having the«ffect he intended; it tephim whether he is on target or not as he strives to 
achieve his goals. Good feedback can either confirm behavior by encouraging repetition, 
or correct it by encouraging a change in behavior to fit the situation. ', 

Feedback is a message w'e get frdm others. It can be verbal or nonverbal, but it is alvyays 
a signal-a smile, a clenched fist, a facial expression, a body posture, a mutter, a specific 
word-that tells us how we have affected others. 

Feedback between you and your fellow groiip members in this training will be your most 
valuable learning tool. You need each oth^r to learn. You are both trainee and trainer- 
not only receivirn feedback from otfier group members about your behavior and skills, 
but also giving it to them when it's appropriate. You are each other's resource people. Try 
to give feedback ^s often as appropriate, and feel free to ask for feedback yourself. 

Feedback can be-helpful or destructive, useful or useless, depending upon how and when 
it is given. You will be more effective as a resource person if you learn and follow some 
general rules for giving tielpful feedback. Remember that constructive feedbacfc doesn't 
refer only to positive aspects of a person's behavior or to what we like about something 
someone did. Good feedback covers both positive and negative qualities, things we like 
and dislike, behavior a person may want to keep and behavior he may want to consider 
changing. ' 

The following are ten guidelines^r feedback: 

• Give feedback that is intended to /ie/p the receiver; do not "dump" or "unload" . 
on someone just to have something to say. 

• Give feedback that describes what the person is doing; do not evaluate him as a 
person. . ' ' ^ * 

. • Give feedback that is specific, with clear 'tind recent examples; do not be vague 
or general. 

• G ive feedback that is well-timed, as soon after the behavior as possible; do not 
give feedback if the receiver does not seem ready to hear it. 

• Give feedback in appropriate doses. Do not give more than the receiver can 
process at one time. 

• Give feedback that is directed toward behavior that the receiver can reasonably 
be expected to do something about. " - - 
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• Give fe0dbaqk fhat can be checked with the receiver to insure clear cohnmunica- 
tiohi 

• Olve feedback describing the effect that the rGCelver'.8 behavior has ori you. Avoiil 
[asking *'my?" 

• Give feedback rfi>ec% and with real feeling. ^ , ♦ ^ 

« • Give feedback that can be checked with the group for accuracy and validity. ; 
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SAMPLE CA^E PRESENTATIQN PLOW 



5 - lOmlrtutes: 

4k 



Presentatipn of case: 



Presenter describes cifse and responds to questions from 
group, These questions are for clarification only (example: 
"How old Is the pej^on?" or "I don't understand what you 
were sayjng about ' 's relationship to his parents." 



* 10 - 15 minutes: 



Group discupion of cases 

Here the focus should be on Input of the group members 
about what points may have been overlooked, what infor- 
mation might be helpful, resources that rriight be helpful, 
any feedback to the presentor of the case on his attitude 
or behavior so far'. A quick summary from each group 
Tnember of critical decisions that need to be made in the 
case should be-done before concluding this step. 

Grouj/should also respond to specific areas in which the 
presentor would like feedback. 



. 5 - 10 minutes: 



Summary: ^ ' . 

Presentor leads discussion of goals and strategies that could 
be used and suggests appropriate resources. Group provides 
comments and feedback. - ' 



4 

TOTAL TIME: Approximately 30 mihutes 
Repeat for each case. 
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PERSONAL I^^CQRP 
MOPUtEVI 



OBSERVATIONS, INSIGHTS, LEARNINGS 



about myMlf : 



about youth/adole8cent9( 



about my work: 



other: 



r 
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ribMaininq dUESTidNS, UNR68dLVib issues 
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MODULE VII 
MYSTERY MODULE 



ERIC 



V 



MODUkCVII 



(IndietM fm% topic to bo dlicMiNd % Modulo VII) 



Complete accdrdingto pmentation. 



PERSPECTIVE: 



OBJECTIVES: 
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PERSONA!; RECORD 
I MOOULeVII 



OGISERVATIONS, INSIGHTS, LEARNINGS 



about myself: 




\ 



V 



about youth/adoleiscents: 



about my work: 



Dth^r: 
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MODULE VIII 
PERSONAL LEARNING PLAN AND CLOSURE 
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PERSPeCTIVEt , " 

The purpose of this module Is to provide a structured opporturilty for the participants to 
review course learnings, compare^the learning to their current skills and job functk)n8 and 
Xelop an individualizedPen»onal Learnind Plan that realisjtlcally reflects learning needs, 
limitations, resources, tmd strategies. , ' | 

OBJECTIV^: ■ 

By the end of this module narticin«nt« will able tp- 

• state three Skills or concepts that they have learned or improved through course 
participation; . • 

• describe two skill/knowledge areas in which they have become strong; 

list three learning needs that have been identified a* requiring further attention; 

i delineate at least one area in which they would like to increase skills or knowledge 
and stipulate proposed mechanisms for doing this; ,' 

• state at least three specific impacts of training on their ability to work with adoles- 
cents; ■ ■ , ■ ' . ' ' ' 

• contribute to the oh-going development and maintenance of the coursel5)ta8ses8ing 
their experience with course content, format, and design. 
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MOPULi VMI: PERSONAL LEARNIN<3 PLAN AND CLOSiuaE 



NOTES: 
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4.EARNING ASSESSMENT CHECKLrST (LAC) 



^See page VIII 5 for a completed sample of this Checklist.) 



TOPIC 



I , Course Introduction 



II Thennet of Adoietoenoe 



III Stertiotyping and Labeling 
of Adoletoenti 



IV Self-Understanding 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS 



SKILLS & KNOWLEDGE GAINED 




CURRENT SKILLS 
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LEARNING ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST (LAC) 
(continued) 



TOPIC 



.MAJOR CONCEPTS 



SKILLS & KNOWLEDGE GAINED^ 



CURRENT SKILLS 



V Analytical and Decision- 
Making Skills 



M . Case Studies 



Vli ■ Mystery Module 
Titte:_ 




VIM Personal Learning Plan 
ahd Closure 
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LEARNING ASSESSMEiviT CHECKLIST tLAC) 



TOPIC 



MAJOR CONCEPTS 



SKILLS & KNOWLEDGE GAINED 



CURRENT SKILLS 



I Course Introduction 



i.'' 



11 - Themes of Adolescence 



ill StereiEllYping and Labeling 
of Adolescents 



'I 



Bio, psycho, social aspects of 
developfyient ^ 
Different stages of adolescence 
Major Tkemes of adolescence 
Behavioral expression of adoles- 
cent themes 



Differentiation of stages 
Increased understanding of themes 
and significance of these in behavior 
Details of cultural difference of 
adolescence 



Biologifcal/health aspects of adolescence 
Pregnancy in adolescence 
Medical aspects of drug and alcohol 
abuse ; 



Significance of these on behavior 

(mine and theirs) 

Importance of understanding my 

attitudes and values in order to 

effectively help others 

Ways in which stereotyptyi box kids 

into behaving in certain ways 

Etc. " 



Increaiied awareness of my ovvn 
attitudes about- 

• kids who break rules ^ 

• kids who "talk back" 



Know variety of values clarification 
exercise 

Have a system for checking myself 
to get ah Updated sGns(\of my own 
attitudes and values 



( 



IV SelMlnderstanding 
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PERSONAL LEARNING PLAN (PLP) 



A. Skilltahd 

knowledge 
needed 



1 



B.* How to use 
the skill? 
How often? . 
iVhy is it needed/ 



\ 



C. Linriitotions to 
" acquisition of the 
skill/knowledge 



D. Resources available 
to aid in acquiring 
skill/knowledge 



A 



Strategy for uie 
of resourcQit to 
overcome 
limitations 



Date 
by which 
steps are 
completed 
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PERSONAL RECORD 



OB$eRV ATIONS. INSIGHTS; LEARNINGS 



about myself: 




about youth/adolescents: 



about my work: 



, other: 
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RESOURCE MANUAL 



ERJC , 
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RESOURCE)? 



Th#€ollo\!;incf is a collection of articles, most of 
which have been previously published by well known 
and respected authors in the. fields of adolescence, 
psychology, and social sciences. The first section 
hf tlie articles have been sisl^ated to provide a . 
ba^ic understanding of adolescence. , It is intj^ed 
to augment the content that Will be received during 
the training. The second portion of the manual is 
a collection of articles about particular groups, 
such as adolescent girls, black youths, Mexican- 
American children, etc. It is hoped that these 
articles will stimulate your thinking and will 
provide a springboard fpr you to seek out further 
information about the particulaf groups , of adoles-. 
cents With whom you work. ■ 

None of the above articles is intended to commun^Lcate 
any particular point of view. The articles have been 
intentionally chosen tb represent a number of per- 
spectives on youth. Some will be extremely useful 
also because- they contain extensive reference lists 
at the end of the article.' Please continue to collect 
your own set pf resources and add them to this 
resource manual . ... , 
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HISTORICAL mo PHILOSOPHICAL ROOTS OP THEORIES OF ADOLESCENCE 



by 



Rolf E. Muuss 




/ 
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HISTORICAL WaD PHILOSOmCiOi RiQiOT^ OP WJOIiESCENC^ 



Long before psyoholdgy became a soienoe^iti oUa$ify|ng th^^^^ develop-* 
there were phiXoeophloaXr theological, ment, Austibel (19.50) aietinguishes 
educational and psyohologiciiil theories between prefoymatlonistlc and pre-- 
th«^t contributed to an understanding detejrministic approa^ihes to human 
of h«man nature and human development, development on the one side and 



c/ Stanley Hall^ as a result of his 
famous two volume workr Adoleaoenoe 
(1916), is. considered the father of, 
a aqientiflo "psychology of ^adple-^ 
sceiice." Prior to Hall it wa6 
frequently the philosopher-educator 
whp was especially cohcerjaed with 
a theory of hxwnan development with 
its implications for teaching. This 
was the case with Plato # Aristotle, 
Comertius, Rousseau, Herbart, Froebel, 
and Pestalozzi. 



One difficulty in Identifying presci- 
entifio theories of adolescent 
development is that prior to Hall 
adolescence was notf considered a 
separate part or st^age of human 
development and received no special 
emphasis. The word "adolescence" 
first appeared in the fifteenth 
century, indicating feha^: historically 
adolescence was subordinated to 
theoretical considerations about the 
general nature of human development. 
Contemporary 'theories of adolescence 
freqjtiently have their historical 
roots in general theories of develop- 
ment. 3ome important 'Udeas about 
human development come from philoso- 
phers who are ^timarily concerned 
wdfh the question: What i€( thp 
nature of man? For example,^ What 
*Locke and Darwin h^d to say about 
the nature of man is so profound 
that it is utilized and' reflected dn 
the writings of Rdusseau and Hall 
respectively and thus constitutes a 
philosophical basis for a theory of 
develppment.' 



tabula rasa approaches on the other 
, side • The pref orwationistic theory 
is iref lected in the theological ^rbp** 
bsition of man's instantaneous cJ80a- 
5 tiort, in the homunculus theory, and in 
in the dpctrine of man's basic sin- 
fulness as well as in the more recent 
.theories emphasizing instincts and 
innate drives. Predeterministio 
theories; postulate universally fixed 
stages of development, but allow for 
environmental influences, as is 
Obvious in Rousseau* s romanticism, 
Hall's theory of recapitulation, 
Freud's stages of psychosexual devel- 
opment, and Gesell's emphasis on 
maturation. In contrast to this are 
the tabula rasa approaches that min- 
imize the biological and genetic 
factors and place the emphasis on 
environmental determinants of ^ human 
development. As the name implies, 
this includes Locke's tabula rasa 
theory # the humanistic apjproaches, 
and the irelated Aiodern theories of 
behaviorism, social learningr theory^ 
and cultural determinism. 



EARLY GREEK COl^CERN WITH HUMAN NATURE 

A historical approach to th^'^eory 
of adolescence musl^ begin with the 
early Greek ideas about human develop- 
ment. Their influence remained 
prevalent through the Middle Ages and. 
is still noticeable today. The ; 
Philosophical idea of dualism, Tor" 
instance, 1^ essentially Greek. Plato 
(427-347 B.C.) made a cMar distinc- . 
tion between two aspects of human 



nature: $pui and body, H0 expound- 
ed that body aflSl soul are different 
substances and that although theire is 
some interaction Iwtween ihem the soul , 
is an entity^ In Itself r capable of 
leaving the body without losing its 
identity* It can perceive more clear- 
ly and reach higher realities when 
freed from the body; eoma eema ("the 
body is the grave of the soul")/ he 
declared • The body and sensuality 
are the fetters that hinder the soul 
•in reaching those higher realities^ 
Body is matter. and has all the defects 
of matter. The idea of dualism be- 
tween mind and body reappeared later 
in Christian theology and became of 
primary importance in the philosophical 
thinking of the seventeenth century, 
especially under Descartes, Liebnitz 
and Spinoza, 
a 

Of greater interest from a develop- 
mental point of View is the idea of 
the layer structure of the soul which 
Plato developed in the dialogue Phaedo. 
According to Plato, the soul has three, 
dishtinguishable parts, layers, or 
levels. Thus, probably fot the first 
time in the history of psychology, *a 
threefold division of soul, or mind 
is advanced. The lowest layer of the 
soul is described as m&n's. desires and 
appetites* Today we-^ntight describe 
this level in terms Of drives, 
instincts, and needs, and its resem- 
blance to FreucT's concept '*id" can 
hardly be denied. According to" Plato, 
this part of the soul is located in 
the lower part of the body and is pri- 
marily 9oncerned with the satisfacti6i[> 
of the physical needs. ".••It fills us 
full pf love, and lusts, and fears, and 
fancies of all kinds, and endless fool- 
ery, and . . . takes away the power of 
thinking aU'* , .(Plato, 192l:45Q); 
The second layer of the soul , the 



spirit, includes courage^ conviction^ 
r i^mp^attioef endurance r iand hardihood?^ 

agfgresHveness and fierceness also 
originate here • Man has both the 

; first and the second layer' in com- : 
mon with the animal world* These 
two layers bel^ong to^ the bod^aftd 
die wi€h it. '^he^^third layer >ds 
divine, supernatUril , and immo;)ftal; 
it constitutes th^ .essence' of/the 
universe. This is the real^^ul# 
which i^lato described as reason and 
which haa its temporary seat in . the 
^body. Plato's theory concerning the 
layer structure of the soul\closely 
resembles several con tempera:^ cen- 
tral European personality, theok^eS^ 
which are developed on the assuntotion 
of a layerlike stratification of 
personality, especially the theories 
of Lersoh and Remplein. . . .They per- 
ceive development as a process by 
which. the lower layers mature earlier 
and aire superseded by higher layers 
as the child grows older. Plato had 
already postulated such a develop- 
mental theory. Reason is. la tent 
during the first stage when per- 
cpption ds most imjp^ortant. Among 
contemporary theorists.Piaget 
maintains that percepts develop into 
concepts. The second ^tage of 
development is characterized by 
.conviction and uricier standing and 
^ brings the second Tran/er of the soul, 
spirit, into the foreground of psy-^ 
chological development. Tfhe third 
Stage, which we might identify with 
adolescence and maturity, but which, 
, .According to Plato,, is not reached 
^ by all people > relates to the devel- 
opment of the third part of the soul, 
reason and intelligence. 

Interspersed i*n most of Plato's * 
dialogues — but particularly in 

LcM8 and Tlw Fepubtio-"^ are 

^63 . . 



deisdriptivd Aoqpunts of children and 
yowtJi as well aa sAvice concerning 
theioontroX of their behavior> While 
thiS; material does not constitute 
a theory of development as ji/e urider- 
starid" It today, it does gi\?ft; iweight 
into l?lato's conception of the nature 
of development. . 

'During the fi^st three years of his 
iif«L the infant should be free from 
fear and pain and serrow. This point 
of view wovdd'be endorsed by many 
psychologists today. Interestingly 
enox^hr in the dialogue Laws Cleinias j 
swogests that in addit:^on to' freeing / 
thfe infant from pain we ought to pro- / 
vide hi^', with pleasure. This is in / 
agreemejgt wljth Plato's basic goal, / 
^ which the possession of hajppiness. j 
However, the Athenian Stranger objects/ 
that this would spoil the child, , sine 
during the early years "more than at 
any other time the character is en- j 
grained by habit" (Plato, 1953 t3S9)./ 
Character is formed at such an early 
age because the experiences and ±m-/ 
press ions leave a lasting influence. 
However, Plato did ad[nit that "the 
characters of young men are subject 
to many changes in the course bf/ 
their lives." The argument abbut 
the consistency of personality j^ersus 
its modif iability has continued,' and 
proponents for both of Plato's 
statements can be found today. 

From three to six the child needs 
spoi^ts and social contact with age- 
mates in order to get rid of his 
self-will. Plato would punish but 
not disgrace the child. Social 
development is taken into considera- 
tion at this age, and children' ought 
to come together in a kind of kinder- 
garten arrangement under the 
supervision of a nurse. However, 
children should find iot themselves 
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the "natu^ial modes of | 
apje>ropriate to . th^ir ' .age . • ■. •• •>•/ •• • • |. 
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iato suggested a division the , - 
s«Kes at, six. "Let boys Xive. with 
p6y& and girls with giris." . 
The boy now has to learn ho^fseman-" 
'ship, the use of b<5w and arrows , 
' the spear, and, th^ sling* Boys * 
will not be allowed to ;drinK wine . 
until they ar^ eighteej^ because of . 
their easy exoitabllity, "fire must 
not be poured upon fire.'* A related 
adolescent desire is argument for 
amusement's skke. ,ln their enthu- 
siasm they will leave nii> stone 
unturned, and in their delight over 
the first taste of wisdom they will 
annoy everyone with their arguments i 
Plato believed that the character 
is formed through habit at a very ■ 
early age. .. 

Plato develop'ed his educational 
philosophy in The RepubHo, He 
perceived education as the develop- 
ment of the soul under the influence 
of the environment-, "and this has 
two diivisions, gymnastic for the 
body,, and music for the soul^" 
Reasoning in the young child is 
undeveloped, but sitice the young 
child is impressionable, Plato 
suggested establishing "a censor- 
ship of the writers of fiction," 
since "anythihg that he receives ^ 
into his mind is likely to become ^ 
indelible ,aind unalterable: and 
therefore.,... the talks which the 
young first 'fiiear should be models 
of virtuous thoughts" (Plato, 19^1: 
642) . Rational and critical thought 
develop mainly during adolescence, 
The training that began with music 
and gymnastics during, childhood was 
continued through adolescence with 
mathematical and scientific studies. 
The latter brought out critical 
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/ 

thought/ and dlssatisfa(5tion with direct 
sense Knowledge; during this training 
students Would (develop metjiods 

•finding^ the trilth and of distjtjiguish- ^ 
Ing t^uth from, opinion. Lews Plato 
spoke of education as "that-. training 
which i^ given by suttajale habits-to 
the first irtstinqts of yi^^^^^i^ 
ehijiiren — when pleasure," and fr^nd- 
3htp,.# and pain^^and hatred are rightiy^^, 
implanted *in sctols not yet capable 
of iinder stand ing the nature of them, 
and wno find them, xifter they have 
attained reason, ^to be in harmc^ny 
with hdr'^^lato, 1953 : 218) . .The . 
meaning ofyleducatl'on in this view 
is tq> provide ex|)^ien(^s for child- 
ren prior, to the development of 
reason^ that are- neverthei)3ss in agfee- 
i^nt With, teaj^on wh^n it does develop ^ 
during'' adolescence . Plato alread'y 

.recognizec^/^the .impor|:anqe of individuaj. 
difference's; children are 'born with 
different ^bi^ities and should be 
guided into those kinds of activities^ 
that aj:e in line with their aptitudes. 

Plato postulated that the .attaioment' 
of knowledge might be explained by _ ^ 
his doctrirttf of innate ideas. • Though 
undeveloped'', 'Vague , and nebulous, • 
innate ideas are nevertheless, pre-- 
sent at birth. Learning is a process, 
of rfemembef ing these ideas, which 
once — probably* befofe the^soul entered 
the bgdy—werQ clear. S^i^i^^TJCris*^^ « 
help reawakening these partla^^ly 
lo6t ideas. The mind-bpdy dualism \^ 
yl!^ d£ relevance here, since the body 
Wnt;:ibutes sensation \)/hile t;he.mi|id 
pontain^ the ideas. In this way, 
Plato's th^pry of innate ideas opens 
',thd discuj^&ion about the influence 
of heredity and ^ envijc'bnment^ * 



Aristotle (3^4'-322 B.C.)./ in contract 
*to ^lato, der)ie^ the separation of/ 
body and squl and retu^n^d to th?^ 
older (Srec^ idea of the unitj^ of tf>e 
frfiysfical and mental worlds. Body ^ 
and soul, •according to him. are ^ 
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relate^ in structure and *f unction. 

; The relationship between body and 
soul' ia the akme as that between mab^ 
ter and foxla; body ig matter and soul^ 
is form; Soul^Hfe, for which Aris^ 
totle used the word "entelechy, '/ is , . 
. the p;cinciple by which, the body lives., 
Ari^fcotl^ accpeted Plato's ides^ oof)-'* ^ 
cerning the levels of the soul-life; 
however/ he viewed soul, s true tufe 
from a bioltDgical, almost evolutionary, 
ppint, of view^ The Jowe^ souj^-life 
form is that, of the plant, the- life 
functions' of which are supply^ of' 
nou^risl^hent and reproduptioh. The next 
; higher form of soul-life is also found 
in animalg^^ its add[j;tipnal functions 

' being sensation, pei^ception and loco- 
motion. The third^ovfl-life fi^nction i 
distinctly human and sets men apart 
from the animal, world/ ^jt includes 
the ability to think ancJl reason-'' "Con-, 
sequently, there are three^ layers of\^ 
"spul-life, the<food-3Upplying or plant 
. :50ur, the perceiving ^r animal soul,*^ 
and the thinking or human ^ sou 1^, A 

. Aristotle' further diyi^dqd the tihinking 
or human soul into two different part$3, 
the practical soul^ by which we deli- 
berate about those -things^ which 
depend oh ys and otar purpose to do 
or not to do" (Ari^tatle, 1925:1196) 
and the theoretical s5ul, which deals 
with higher and abstrafct knowledge 
such as distinguish^hg between what is 
is true and* what is false.' 

Aristotle' advanced a theory 'of ^ 
development concerning the i^j;j|Mpr, ^ - 
structure of the soul that appears to 
vhave son1e->resemblance to Darwivn's more 
scientific biological theory of evolu^ 
, tion, even though, it does not include 

the idea of evolution of one species 
^y^tja- another. Furthembre, Aristotle 
;/ made ii'n /Impassable division jDetween 
' the different levels of soul-life. 
Plato, in describin(j the stages of 
development, Jield t^hat the firit 
(plant) soul, Tevel de^lbped \^e(ore 
.tWe second (aniirtcfl) soul level and 



this I in turnr was a prereqviisite 
for the rational soul level. Aris- 
totle followed this i^ea of «ie level 
strwctuje'e of the soul and applied it 
to the development of the child ^ as 
becomes obvious from the ^following 
quQtatJCbn: 

"As the body is prior In order 
of generation tp the soul, so 
the irrational is prior to the * 
rational • The proof is that 
anger and wishing and desire 
are iiriplanted in children from 
their very . births but reason 
and understanding are devel- 
oped as they grow oldei;* ^ 
Wherefore r the care of thfe i 
body ought to precede that * 
of the soul^ ahd the train- 
ing of the appetitive part 
* should* folloWf none the less 
our care - of it must be for 
the sjakg of the reason, 
and our car^ of the' body 
for- the sake of the seul . " 

(Aristoj(:le, 1941C: 1300-1301) 

Aristotle taividhed the developmental 
period Of the human being into three 
distinguishable b^l^ob of seven years 
each. The first seven years he 
named infancy; the peiri6d from , 
seven to the beginning' oJf puberty^ 
boyhood; and from puberty to twenty- 
one, young manhood. This; division of- 
the period of development into three 
stages was generally accepted during 
the Middle Ages and recurs in soitte 
moderq psychological theories of * . 
development, such as those advanced by 
KToh, Remplein, and Zeller in'Cermdny. 
Until, recently twenty-one ^as the age , 
at which the last limitations and 
protections SDf ^he "minor stfittus" 
were remoyed. \ 



Infants /and /animals are alike in that 
both ar4> under- the control of their 
appetites and emotions . , "Childiren 
and Imites pursue ^pleasures" (Aris- 
totle, 1941ailoe3), Aristotle 
emmiasized that moral character is 
t^ result of choice/ "for by choos- 

ig what i^B gotbd qi: bad we are men 
/of a certain character..." ^ven 
though young children, are able to 
act voliantarily, they do not h^ve 
choice; "for both children and the 
lower animals shard in voluntary 
action, but not in choice, arid acts 
done on the spur of the moment we 
^describe &b voluntary, but not as 
^Qhosen" (Aristotle^ 1941a ;967--968) . 
This seems to imply that children 
first go through an animal like stage 
of development; what distinguishes 
them from animals is that children 
have the potential for higher de- 
velopment than animals, "though 
psychologically speaking a child 
hardly differs for the time being 
from an animal" (Aristotle, 1941b: 
635)'; Jt is the characteristic of 
adolescence to flevelop the ability 
to choose. Only if the youth vol- 
untarily and deliberately chooses 
will he develop the right^ k^nd of 
habits and t)ius iri the long run 
build thV right kind of character. 
By making choices the adolescent 
actively participates iA hi^ own 
character formation. Voluntary and 
deliberate choice thus becomes an 
important aspect in Aristotle's 
/Theory of d envelopment, since it is^ 
/necessairy for Jthe^ attainment of 
maturity, ^his. \dea is expressed 
by several ^nodern writers. For \ 
^)i;ample, both Margaret Mead and . 
Edgar Friedenjierg have stated that 
' today. with prolonged education 
-and .pro lorjged dependency, we have re- 
duced choices for adolescents to 
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th6 extent that we interfere with 
their attainment of maturity. 

AJL though Airistbtle dijcJ not feffer us a 
systematically stated theory of ado- 
lescence, in RhetoHoa he provided us 
with a"" »;^ather detailed description of 
the "youthful type of chdracj^er^^' part 
of which reserableg descriptive fit;ate- 
ments that' could have been written 
by Stanley H,all or Arnold Gesell. 
"Youn^ men have sftohg passions and 
tend to gratif^y them indiscriminately. 
Of the bodily desires, it is the 
sexual by which they are Most swayed * 
and in which they show absence of 
self-oontrol" (Aristotle, 1941d:I403). 
Sexu^ity in adolescence is of con- 
cern in any contemporary text whether 
theoretically, empirically or clini- 
cally orjirentec?. - Among the mpre recent 
theoretical positions, Otto ^.feank in 
particular describes promiscuity as 
an adolescent defense mechanism 
against sexual urges* Aristotle In 
'his description of the atiolescent 
commented on'' their ' instability : 
"They are changeable and fickle in 
their desires, which are violent ^ 
while they last, but quickly over: 
th^ir impulses are keen but not 
deep--rooted" (Aristotle, I941d:1403). 
Lewin-and Barker among the -contempo- 
rary writers deal with the instability 
of the psychological fi^ld of the 
adolescent since he stands in a psy-- 
cological no^man.' srland. . This makes 
many soclopsychological situations . 
unclear, indefinite,* andn ambiguous, 
and the resulting behavior is "change*- 
ahl^ and fickle." "For.owirig to 
their love and honour they cannot 
bear being slighted, and are indig- 
nant if the^ imagin©^ themselves being 
unfairly treated" (Aristotle, I94ldi. 
1403-1404) . Adolescent complaints 
about being "unfairly treated" in' 
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home, school, an^ society, in genei:al 
are so common to4ay th«i[t th^y need no 
further* elaboration, iim list^ of * 
c^oteia from RhetoHoa In whicfi Aris- 
totle (described the cha^racte3?lstics 
of adolescence could be Continued at 
length, and other analogies to con- 
temporary theory /^obsewation and 
empirical data would not be too dif- 
ficult to find, Aristotle discussed^ 
among Other issues, adolescents^ de- 
sire for success, their optimism, 
trust, concern with the future rather 
than the past,- their courage, conform- 
ity, idealism, friendship, aggressive- 
ness/ and gullibility. 

The education or the adolescent in th'^e 
fourth century B. C. was j^ded on the 
stiidy of mathematics and included 
astronomy, geortietry, and the theory - 
of music; ^ these subjects tayght ab- . 
s-traction but did not require the 
life ex^riences and the wisdom that 
were considered necessary in order" to 
become a philosojJher or a physicist. 

Und^r the early impact^ of Christian 
theology, Aristotelian thought seemed 
to^et lost; however, it was later 
combined with Christian ideas by , . 
Spirit Thomas Aquinas. The Ari'stote- 
llan Thomistic philosophy became 
dominant in the twelfth and thirteejith 
centuries, and vLts influence was felt 
during the twiddle AgesT-^particula^rly 
in the form of scholasticism. 'Aris- 
totle is also cdnsi^ered as influential 
in laj^:(:ng^ the>foui;idation for a more 
scientific ^l^roach to scienae ajld 
psychology. 

Ml^DIlSVTVL CHRISTIAN VIEW of HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT \ # 

Th^ theological view humaji nature 
and development cannot as readily be 




Identified in terms of oici man, a . " 
specific historical pejriccl^ 02: even a 
particular church. find the 
idea of original sin expressed by Ter- 
tqllian^ in the second century when he 
speakfl of ; the depravity of human, na- 
ture. Itjtf^s ejuphasized by John 
Calvin in the sixteenth century and 
is prevalent in Catholic scholasti- 
cism, jProtestant Cal/Vinism, and 

American Puritanism. 

The theological, view of human nature 
*and development as fowd in the 
medieval- early Reformation peridd 
encompassed several ideas relevant to.^^. 
our topic: 

'4 

1) Man's unique position in the uni-: 
verse, being created in the image 
of God. - - 

2) Man's evil due to Adam's original 
sin. 

3) Man's dualistic nature, a spiri- 
tual, i;ranortal ,&oul and a material, 
mortal body^ Salvation and the 
life after death places the immor- ^ 
tal soul on a- higher level ot 
importance. 

4) Knowledge. as revealed to man from 
without. It comes from God and is 
revealed to us through^ the Bible. 

3) The homunculus idea of instan- 
taneous creation. The last point 
is not so much biblical as 
medieval* 

Most of th^se ideas can be found in 
biblical sources, but they were also 
influenced by Greek phil<3J^sophy, espe- 
cially ^Plato's dualism. We will see 
later that theories that followed in 
the Seventeenth', eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, especially those 
advanced by Locke, Rousseau and Darwin, 
can partly be understood as antitheses 
to these earlier theological ideas. 

ill 



The idea that Gc*d created man in l)i« 
own iniage and thus gave him unique 
position in thei^niverse is expressed 
in Cenesi^ l?27-28: "An^ God created 
man to his own image j to the imi^e of 
God he created him: maXe and female, 
he created them." Furthermore ^ he 
give$thenv the power t0 rule over all 
livihg creatures. Prior to Darwin 
man was seen as being divinely 
create^l and basically diflterent from 
the animal worlds 

f 

The second iJt^portant idea concerning 
the nature of man ia th6 theological 
doctrine of 4iuman depravity. The 
human being is seen as having innate 
tendencies toward ungodliness and 
sinfulness. Man is fundamentally bad, 
and his badness becomes stronger dur- 
ing the developniental years if it is 
not counterabtedl by stern discipline* 
The ide^T of original sir^ as base<i on 
Genesis 3: 6-7 ri^lates the sinfulness . 
of each individual to Adam's first 
sin; And "as sin ^oame into the world 
through one man and death through 
sip)^ and so death spread to all men 
because all men sinned ..^ Yet death 
reigned fj|pm Adam to Moses, even over 
those whose sins were not like the 
transgression of Adam..." (Rpmans 5: 
12-14) . , / 

Th4^ pessimistic view of ^yftnan nature 
prevalent in Catholic theology before 
the Reformation, received a new im- 
petus with Calvin's theology and thus 
set the intellectual climate for Puri- 
tanism. /The educational objective in 
this, theory was to bring forth the 
innate ideas that are God given-'^-know- 
ledge of . hip laws and commands. Such 
a stern disciplinary approach to 
education was prevalent under the 
influence of ^ Catholic scholasticism 
and Calvinism in Europe and Puritanism 

i6s ' ■ 



in New England. There was littJLe room 
for individual dlff«r€>rtces, since the 
quality of the mind was the sara6 for 
all individuals and the child who ^ 
failed to learn was seen as willfully 
resisting the efforts of the te'achar. 
The role of the teacher was defined 
by his authority j|nd» a belief that 
learning could be facilitated by 
^physical punishment. The role of 
the child was defined by obedience. 
Calvin in particular expressed a 
strong faith in the val^' of 
education. ^k.* 



The theological point of view that 
man Is the result o'^f Instantaneous 
creation results In pJl^e^orttlatloniBt 
thinking ^usubel, 195.8). During the 
Dark Ages, jit was believed that the 
child came into the world a mini- ' 
vature aduXt. The difference between 
a child and an adult was considered tc 
be only a quantitative one, not a 
qualitative one. Therefore^ girls 
wore long dresses and corsets of 
adult style, only smaller in size, 
as is obvioufif from many medieval 
paintings/ The qiialitataive dif- 
ference InH^pdy build, body function 
and /mental abilities was disregarded.. 
Growth was understood to be Only a 
quantitative increase of all physi- 
f^al and mental aspects of human 
nature, not a qualitative one. This 
is a regression of /tho\!lght when 
contrasted with thb logical theories 
of Plato and ArisTOtle. The theory 
of preformation ism held that child- 
ren had the same interests as 
adults arid therefore should be 
treated correspondingly, which 
meant that adult requirements were 
put upon them and were enforced by 
stern discipline. Accor^Utng to this 
view, the child did not "develop," 
since he was prefonjied. Figure 1 
illustrates the homunculus concept > 
it represents a view of the preformed 



"little man" in the sperm as obnoelved 
by aeventeenth-century scientists, • 
This idea of "homunbuXlsm" was utilized 
in presoientific theory of embryology. 

"It was s<?ridusly believed that a 
miniature but fiillxformed little 
man (i.e.# an homunoUlus) was 
embodied in the sperm, and wheri* 
implanted in the ut;erus s'ijn^ly 
grew in bulk^ without any dif-- 
ferentiation of tissues or 
organs, until^full-term fetal 
size was attained at the end 
^ of nine months." 

(Ausubel, 1958: 23-24) 

This idea of homunculism was 'soon to 
be challenged by thp beginning of mo-^ 
. dern science and advancements in the 
fields of medicine. It was learned 
that the young child has .qualitative 
and q^j^ntitative characteristics of 
his owh and is not a miniature adult. 



Ad.^plod "from HorUooKor. 1604. 



FIGURE 1 

Drawing of a small 
man (that is, a 
homunculus) in a 
human spermatozoon 
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One might speaulate that the reason for 
the Xiinlte^ concern of pre-Halllan wri'- ; 
tej:s with thd b^sic physiological 
changes that take place duting pub*; . 

escence— -many of these Changes are 
obvious to the keen observer, and 
their detection iiioes not require 
medical knowledge or technology — 
i(t due N:o the theoretical position 
that tW child is a miniature adult.' 
If one were to accept this point of 
view, then it follows that there 
shotild be no difference in the 
phy^oiog^ical functi6ns of the 
child S*^d^ the ad^ In the philo- 
sQphicjil yirealm it was Rousseau who 
sta^!ed^ that "nature would have 
children be children before being 
man* If we wish to prevent this 
order, we shall produce precocious 
fruits which will have neither 
maturity nor flavor, and will 
speedily deteriorate; we shall have 
young doctors and bid children " 
(Rousseau, 1911:54)1. Thus a new 
conception of human nature contrl-r \^ 
buted to a more sciTantific concept / 
hf growth and developyient. ' Vl. 

. 3DHN AMOS COMENIUS' DEVELOPMENT- 
- CENTERED THEORY OP EDUCATION 

The Renaissance m^iy be seen as a 
revolt, against authoritarianism in ■ 
church, school, and society. The . 
■ Aristotelian logic, th^^ pr(&suppo*ition 
of universal ideas, and sc(holastioism 
in general were challenged by Eras- 
mus and vlvtflg. Vives felt that One. 
had "to begin with l^he in(jlividual 
facts of experience and otit of them 
to come to ideas by the njatural logic" 
oC the mind" (Boyd, 1965^79). Learning 
was no longer s'feen as a 4e^"ctive 
process, but as an inductive process 
beginning with experience s^^\ dud he 
suggested than an under sliand-Ang of 
the learning process cam© fr^ 



psychology. Learnfng; It was • 
.believed, was determined by the 
mind of the learner, an<3, 'therefore," 
eduoatioljx became concerned with 
indivi^tiality in pupils. ' 

Comeniiii? ^1592-1670) accepted thefse 
new ideas of the Renaissance # com- 
bined them with Aristotle/ s classifi- 
cation of development # ahd. advanced 
a theory of Education that was based 
on psychological asstjunptions* tti^ 
his Great DidaoHo first published 
in 1657 Comenius suggested k school 
organizfition based on a theory of 
development* Rather than dividing . 
t;he developmental period into three 
stages cSf seven ye^rs, as Aristotle 
did# Comenius propos(&d . four develop- . 
mental stages of six years each and 
a different kind of school for each 
6f these four stages* \^ 

The suggested school op^anization 
was based on asslunptions concerning 
the nature of htiman development and 
a specific theory of learning, that 
of ^aculty^ psychology. Interestingly 
enough, present-day sdhool organiza- 
tion in parts of the United States 
closely resemble^i this pattern. 
Comenius argued, that; the tdhporal v 
sequence of the curriculum content 
should be borrowed from nature; in . 
other w6rds, it shbuld be suitable 
to the psychologibal development of 
the child. •'Let our maxim Jje to 
follow the lead of nature inNill 
things, to observe how the faculties 
develop one after the other,, and to . 
base our methods on this principle of 
succession" (Comenius, 192-3:257). 

The child in the first six yoar$ of ^ 
his life learns at home in the robtJier 
school at his mother 'fe; knee. He 



should eKerciee the^ external senses 
and learn to discriinlnate among the 
various objects around him • The na- 
ture of the development of t?he faculty 
jof sense perception Is sttch that it 
precedes all other facqlties, anidf 
consequently, sensory expediences and^ 
sensory knowledge should be provided 
first. The significance of early ^ ; 
selnisorimotor expeti'ences is empha- 
sized in Piaget's contemporary 
theory of- develppmdfitw 




The child frpm six to twelve attends 
the vernacular-school and r^^ceives 
a general well-rounded elemojatai^y 
education, which is provided for all 
children/ rich^ or poor, boy or girl. 
Included in the curriculum are the 
correct use pf the verna<iular lan»- ^ 
guage, social habits and, religious 
training. The program at this' level 
would emphasize training of the 
"internal senses, the imagination and 
memory in combination with their 
cognate organs." Comenius accepted 
the faculty psychology point of view 
in respect to memory. "The memoiry 
should be exercised in early youth, 
since practice developes it, and we 
should therefore take care to prac- 
tice it as much as possible. Now, 
in youth, labour is not felt, and 
thus the memory developes without 
any t^rouble and becomes very 
retentive." (Comenius, 1923:152) • 

For the next six years, from twelve 
to eighteen, which includes the ado- 
lescent period as we understand it. 
today, education was to be provided 
in the Latin school. The psycholo-'* 
gical purpose of the school- at this 
age was to train the f acuity- of- 
reaisoning. The student learned to 
"understand and pass jud^ent on- ^ 



the inf ojrmatioh coileoted by the 
senses lh<4luded weire judgment is 
about relationships of the things ^ 
perceived r imaginedt at\^ remeitibered • 
Understanding here implies utiliza- 
tion of the pjrinclple of causality • 
The curriculum of the school was 
divided into ^^Ik y^ars, which results, 
in , the following eix classes: Gr^ranar, 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics > 
Ethics, Dialectics, and Rhetoric ♦ . ' 

The following six years from eighteen 
to tWenty-fo\ir consist of university 
education and travel, and during this 
period the faculty of the will Is 
trained* Confilidering our present 
conception of will this appears to 
be a -strange notion and becomes mo:fe 
meaningful only if we con&ider that 
the conpept of ydll, as used by 
Comenius, inclu<ies the self -direction, 
of one's life. \ Corresponding ideas 
can be found in the contemporary 
theories of Eriksqn and Nixon. 

' Comeniu$ strongly advocated that the 
instructional procedure should fit 
.the level of comprehension of 'the 
child in contrast to the scholastic 
Education, which he attacked. For 
Comenius, development is not uniform, 
corii^uous,. and gradi^^l;;-- as the* homun- 
culus theory of development iihplies-*- 
*but e^^ch stagTe of development haa its 
own characteristics, "teat5hable mo*-i 
ments" as Havighurst would say today. 
Development v/as seen as a process in 
which the intellectual functions gain'' 
progressively more control over the 
other aspects of the soul . 



"To attempt to cultivate thp will 
before the intellect (or thfe 
intellect befpre the Imagiri^itlon, 
or the imagination before; the 
faculty of sense perception) is 
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mere waste pf time> But this is 
what those do who. teach boys lQ9iCf 
poetryi rhetoric/ and ethics 
before Hhey are thoroughly ^ 
acqtuaihted with the objects 
that surround them t It jwould 
be equally sensibly to teach 
boys of two yi^airs old to dance ^ 
though they can scarcely walk."' 

(Comenius, 1^23:257)' 

The 'right time for the ^education of 
each of the faculties must be chosen « 
correctly, and the sequence imst be 
"borrowed from nature In Comenius* 
continuous focus on what children can 
do, knowr are interested- in at 
each stage of development, we seem 
t9 find the historical roots of a 
child-centered theory of education.. 

JOHN LOCKE'S EMPIRICISM 

The idea of homunculism with its 
emphasis on preformationism and Plato's 
theory of innate ideas — a basic scho-- 
lastic principle — was most seriously 
challenged and opposed by John Locke 
(1632-1704) . Locke was influenced by 
Thomas Hobbes' (1588-1679). idea that 
t;he human being, both body and mind, 
iq part of the natural order; he fur- 
ther expanded Hobbes' theoretical 
position, known today as empiricism, 
that all Of, pur knowledge is derived 
from sensation. Hobbes stated in 
Lex^iathan that "there is^ no conception, 
in man's mind, which has not at first 
totally, or by parts, been begotten 
upon the organs of sense" (Hobbes, 
,1651:7) . ^ Locke further developed the 
theoj^y that there are ho innate ideas; 
ideas that we hold in our conscious- 
ness are either obtained through our 
senses directly or are deriV^ed from 



those Jidipas that hav6 )?een obtained 
through sensations previously* The 
child's mind at t;he time of birth is^ 
according to an analogy us^d by Locker 
a tabula ra^a, a blank 1!ablet « He 
ttiade th^ folXpwing famous statement 
concerning the nature of the human 
minds J > . 

'•Let us then sumjose the mind to 
be, as we say, wiite paper, void , * 
of ail characters, without any 
ideas t-^-How OOmes it to be fur- 
nished?, /.To this I answer, in 
one word, from EXPERIeIscE. \ri 
that all our knowledge is founded; 
and from that it ultimately de- 
rives itself, Otar observation 
employed either, about external 
sensible objects^ or about the 
internal operations of our minds 
perceived ^nd reflected by 
ourselves, is that which supplies 
ilbur undei?standings with all the 
matq||pLals of thinking. These 
two are the fountains of know- 
ledge, from whence all the ideas 
we have, or can naturally have, 
do spring.'' 



(LOcke, 1753:76) 



This assumption has had far-reaching 
influence in social theory and hab 
with ai^plif ica^ion become the corner- 
stone of democracy* Since the mind 
of each person at birth is a tabula 
rasa, all ideas and knowledge that 
men have come from experience; since 
prepe.nt differences and inequalities 
that can be found in people ar^ ^ue 
to environment and experie;\ces, m^ 
rfre completely equal at birth. 
Thus the principle of democracy is in 
part derived from a philosophical'- 
psychological theory concerning the 
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child's mind at birth • liocke dlectusstd 
his views concerning deroooicftoy in 
TPediUee of fJivU Ooifidvrmiit (1*768) • 
He blamed ehyironmental conditions r 
such as. poor education and poor social 
environment, for the human misery in 
the world and gave hope to those 
lived under unfavorable conditions. 
Thus emerged a theory that is an 
expression of faith in the perfecti- 
bility of the human race. ^ 

Loclce found rather enthusiastic 
followers in Helvetius and Condillac 
in Franob^ They iarr^-ed his empiri- 
ci^ to its extreme> since for them 
even the powers of faculties of the 
mind were the result of sensation. 
Fvurthermore, since poor living con- 
ditions existed for the French lower 
and middle classes prior to the 
Revolution r many people in France 
were especially susceptible to such 
. ide^s. Thus the words Hberte^ 
egalitGy fratemite became the power- 
ful symbols of a new concept of 
human nature. A new hope emerged: 
that by changing the environment, 
human nature could be changed. Man- 
kind could determine its own destiny. 

Locke \s proposition that there are no 
innate LA&^aB and .that the- hfMan mind 
is a tabula rasa contrasts sharply' 
with several theories of human de-- 
velopment already discussed # Thp 
more outstanding examples arej 

1. Thft doctrine of human depra- 
vity and original sin appeared to be 
in open contradiction to Locke's new 
concept ofik^tl^e human mind. If our 
mind is formed by experience only^ 
' then it follows that whether a child 
becomes "goodV or "bad" is due to 
environmental experiences . Locke • s 
psychology str^esses mlj^ture rather 
than nature. \ . 

\ 



2* The medieval class system of 
Europe was based, oh what we would con-^ 
sider today as hereditary assumptions/ 
The nobility was ftob?.e by births 
pegardless of perspnal merits and 
qualities* This notion was challenged 
by the ^piripist assumption that "all 
men are born equal." If everyone is 
alike and i)egins life at the same ^ 
point, then everyone should have the 
saifte rights arid opportunities to ob- 
tain better social position. King 
and subject^ rich and .poor, begin 
life at the same zero point. There- 
fore # support for social mobility is 
found in this theory. Locke's early 
form of environmental ism, even though 
it is not directly related to behavi- 
orism, social learning theory, and 
cultxiral relativism, inay be viewed 
as a historical forerunner to these 
schools of thought. 

- 3. The doctrine of innate ^deas 
was interpreted during the medieval 
period to Imply that the child is a 
miniature adult and grows only quanti- 
tatively. Locke's tabula rasa concept 
implied that the child at birth is 
fundamentally different from tie 
adult both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively. If ideas are not innate, 
then the newborn child is radically 
different from the adult in respect 
to intellectual prc^perties. Locke 
pointed out that the child's person- 
ality is basically different from 
that of the adult and thus laid the 
foundation for a new theory of 9hild 
development; he also urged the 
scientific study of human nature. 
Development, he believed, occurred 
in a gradual process frofh mental 
passivity in the early years of child- 
hood to increased mental activity in 
adolescence. The rational faculty 
emerges toward the end of this develop 
mental process and therefore was seen 
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as characteristic of the period of 
adolescence. Looko himself r even though 
he advanced mahy important ideas elkbout 
human nature r foreshadowed rather than 
developed a spQO if io theory of human 
development • It was Rousseau who, 
influenced by Locke ^ iE>.ropoi|ed a new 
theory of human developments 

f 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU •S ROMANTIC 
NATURALISM 

Rousseau (1712-1778) was greatly 
influenced Locke's ideas r btit he 
developed his owii theoretical posi- 
tions concerning human nature. . While 
for Locke reason was the most ijnpor*- 
tant aspect of human nature /^feusaeau 
considered human nature aei brijrtarijLy 
feeling. While Locke was concerned 
with constitutional goverr^Stentr 
Rousseau made a great plea for indi- 
vidualism and individual freedom and' 
directed his criticism and attack 
against sbciety and social institu- 
tions. A'^thoiigh her toor was 
concerned with the social well-being 
of all, he distinguished between the 
"will of all" (majority willr deter- 
mined by vote) an^ the "general will" 
(that which is r^lly best for every 
member of the society). Rousseau 
was not truly democratic r for he 
wasVafraid that a majority vote 
could be as bad as any monarchy. 
Ideally^ the majbrity will and the 
general will would coincide. This 
however, was only possible if men 
were educated and wise. 

Rousseau brought about a revolutionary 
change in thought concerning the na- 
ture of human development with-its 
corresponding educational implica- 
tions r the main ideas of which he 
expressed in Emile, originally pub- 
lished in 1780. The traditional 



approaoh toward childhootf^1&5iucat|^n 
had beeh to, aea the child from tlw 
'adult point of viewf adult interests r 
and adult social life^ Rousseau 
clalmedi that such an approach is not 
only falser it way even be harwful* 
H6 started with the needs and inter'- 
ests of t^h« child and saw development 
as a natural preplanned process* If 
one wer6 to free tfie child from the 
restrictions/ unnatural lim^^^ationSf 
and rigid discipline of l^e adult 
^world; r)iature would assure a haiirvon- 
ious'anii healthy developmen|:* The 
ohi3.d was innately good, but the 
restrictions of adult society and 
poor ^ucation had corrupted the 
child. 'To correct thi$/ he advoca- 
ted a natural development in a 
sound and healthy environment r 
which fot him was one that posed few 
restrictions on the child r especially 
in the first twelve years Rousseau 
was one of the strongest proponents 
of "individualism in education r basing^ 
his proposition on a deep faith in 
the natural good of man. . 

Rousseau advocated a revision of the 
treatment children receiv^ at home " 
and in school as well as .changes in 
the methods 6f instaruction; if devel- 
opment were ]|ift to the laws Jof nature 
the outcome would be mpst desirable. 
Each of Rousseau's four stages of 
development had specific^ psychologi- 
cal characteristics. Consideration 
of these characteristics resulted 
in definite educatio;ial objectives, 
the attainment of which helped child- 
ren grow toward matyirity. The edu- 
cational methods r the content to be ^ 
taught and the educational objectives * 
atieach age level are to be determined 
. by the characteristics of the child 
at that developmental level. 
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Leaching was mo3t effective if the 
child had^ freedom and could learn 
and grow according to his ovm 
impuised. ^ 

Rousseau (1780) most strongly opposed^ 
the'homundulus idea and asserted that ^ 
it was the plan of nature that child-; 
ren play, Xive^ and behave like 
childr^ before' they become \ adults • 
"Childhood has it^ own way of seeing^ 
thinking, and feeling, and nothing is 
more foolish than to try to substitute 
ours for them" (Rousseau, 1911:54)* 
Rousseau advised teachers and parents, 
"You ought to be wholly atbsorbed in 
the child — observing him, watching him 
without respite r and. without seeming ' 
to do so, having a presentiment of 
his feelings in advance" (Rousseau, 
1911:169). Even though Rousseau him- 
self had only limited and npt always 
successful educational experiences — 
his five children lived in a foundling 
asylum-^'-his theory had a tremendous 
impact on educational practice in the 
lattier p^x:t of .±ho eighteenth and 
most of the nineteenth centuries. 
Rousseau's ideas are Obvious in the 
works of PestaXozzi, Proebel, Basedow, 
Spencer, Horace Mann, and Dewey and 
are reflected in a child-centered* 
approach to education. 

Rousse&u, like Aristotle, saw t^ 
development of the child ogcurring in 
cettain stages — however r he identified 
four stages rather than three — and 
believed that teaching and training 
should be in harmony with the develop- 
mental nature of each of these stages. 
According to Rousseau, these various 
stages aife breaks in the developmental 
process, and each can be distinguished 
by its special characteristics and 
functions. He ©poke of a metamorphosis 
that tkkes place when the child changes 
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from^ one gtage to another* Thus r 
Rousseau introduced a saltatt)ry 
theory of hunian developiAent accord- 
ingjto which the nature pf development 
is seen ag change^ that is more sudden 
at cfertain age levels than at others. 
He, like G. Stanley Hall, spoke of 
puberty as a new birth. New fi|nctipns 
may emerge rather suddenly and become 
dominant in, the psychological organi- ^ 
zabaon. WeTnight better understand 
this saltatory aspect of development 
in Rousseau's theory in the light of 
his own temperamental saltatory 
experiences. ' . 

The first stage, tha^ of infancy, 
includes the first ffbux to five years 
of life. The child is- dominated by 
the feeling of pleasure and pain. 
This period is called the animal 
stage, because the child is like an 
animal in regard to its. physical needs 
and undifferentiated feelings. This 
notion we encountered earlier in the 
writings of Aristotle. Education, 
such as training motor coordination, 
sense perception, and feeling, is 
primarily physical. He advocated to 
mothers that the method of nature be 
followed in everything and proposed ^ 
the following rule: "Observe nature, 
and follow the route which she traces 
for you. She is ever exciting child- 
ren to activity; she hardens^ the ' 
constitution by trials of eve;ry sort; 
she teachep Uiem at an early hour what 
suffering and pain Axe." 

The second stage, which Rousseau * 

characterized as the savage Stage, 

includes the years from from five / 

to twelve. Dominant during this 

stage Is the faculty of sense. Sen-- 

sory experiences, are provided by playr 

sport, and games, and the curriculum - 

' is centered on the training of the/ 

i 
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senses- During this s^age self- 
' Qonsciousness , and memory develop, 

and human ilt© in the proper sense 
* begins here. The child still lacks 
reasoning ability and is not yet 
sufficiently aware of moral consider- 
ations. ' Education during this stage 
should be free froiji external, social, 
and- moral control. ' Formal training 
in reading and writing are qeen as 
•harmful and therefore postponed until 
the beginning of the third develop- 
..-mental stage. In the first twelve , 
years edujigation 

^ t "...ought^to be purely negative. 
It consists not at all in teach- 
ing virtues or truth, but* in 
shielding the ^ heart from vice, 
[ and the mind from error. If 
you could do nothing and allow 
nothing to be done, if you qouia 
bring your pupJLl sound and ro- 
bust to the age of twe;Lve ye^rs 
without hid being able to dis- 
tinguish his right hand from ' 
his left, from your very first 
lesson the ef es of his u^ider- 
. standing would be opeh to 



reason^ 



(Rousseau, 1911 : 59) 



RQUsse^u's meithod of "negative educa- 
tion,'' based on the- assumption that 
'a«^th^re is an innat^^developmental plan 
in Ifhe. organization that cannot be 
improved upon by environmental fac- 
tors, finds its corresponding^ modern 
psychological concept in "maturation." 
The defenders of -the maturational 
concept of development frequently 
advocate, as did Rousseau, a permissive 
and unrestricted atmosphere for 
childrearing- 



The third stage, from|the age of , 
twelve to fifteen, is characterized 
by an awajceriing of the rationgil 
fvmctions, including reaaon and sel;p- 
oc)nsc^iousnesa^ Youth at this age 
i possess an enormous amount of physi*- . , 
eal energy, and strength. The excess 
of energy leacls to curiosity, whigh 
the school curriculum should utilize 
by encouraging exploratory behavior 
and the desire to discover what is 
true about the, world* The only 
book that should be' read during this 
stage is Robinson Crueoe. Rousseau 
saw in CrUsoe the ^reat model and 
ideal for the preadolescent, since 
his style of life was characterized 
by exploration of the ' V/orld and a 
primitive, curiosity artd corresponds^ 
-to the needs and interests of this 
developmental stage. The curriculum 
' should be geared* to the study of 
nature, astronomy, science, ^rt, 
and crafts. Rousseau in agreement 
with contemporary educational theory 
emphasig'es the l^earning process rather 
than the product. "He is not to ' 
learn science, he is to find out 
for himself." This is the age o^ 
reason; curiosity and personal util- 
ity are the main motives for behavior; 
social conscience and emotionality 
are still undeveloped • It is inter-- 
esting to observe that, '"in opflosition 
to other d,eyelQpmental thet)fieS, the 
rational aspect of personality devel- 
ops prior^ to the emotional. Rousseau's 
theory weis a reaction to the histori- , - 
cally earlier philosophy of rationalism 
Modern theory of personality strati- 
^f ication sees in emotionality the 
'deeper and therefore the. historically 
and ^developmentally earlier layer of 
personality* 



The fourth perlcxS, adolestbenoe proper, 
frofti ihe age of fifteen to twenty # 
finally pulmlnatesi in the roatjorjatioft 
of the emotional ftinctions afxd Wings 
about a' change from $elfishn6as to self- 
esteem and social consideration • The ^ 
adolescent is no longei: self-suiffj^cient 
but develops a strong intexfest in other 
people and a need for genuine affection. 
This stage ^is characterized-- late by 
comparison to knowledge about youth ^ 
today — but the emergence of the sex 
drive f which Rousseau considered a 
second birth. "We have two births, 
so to spesUc — one for existing and the 
other for living; one for the speckles 
and. the other for the seX" (Rousseau, 
1911:193). Now conscience is acquis^ed, 
andj morals and virtues become possible. 
This is the. period of prepeuratlon for 
marriage, which ideally coincides with 
the attainment of maturity. * 

, V 

Maturity could be considered as a 
fifth stage in the process, but it 
appears to be less clearly defined. 
The faculty that becomes dominant 
during this period is will. Comenius 
also placed the development of the. will 
at the time of late adolescence. The 
will is the faculty of the soul by 
which we choose between two alterna- 
tives. 

These ^stages of development, a9cording 
to Rousseau, correspond to certain 
stages in the development of the 
human race. Thus it was assumed Iby 
this recapitulation theory that the - 
Human race had gone through the 
stages of animallike living, -the 
stage of savagery, the stage^of reason, 
and filially, through a stage of "social 
and einotlpnal maturity. He used the 
historical development of the race 
in order to explain the development 
of the individual chil4- ' This 
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hyp6tii^sis was taken up aereriW' an<l 
further (SleveJLpped by edudators, such 
as Froeb^l aivd Ziller/ as well as by 
G. Stanley Hall arid the Child Study 
Movement of America. 

Critics have pointed out that Rousseau 
oVeremfhaslzed the Individual nature 
of human growth and develojwent and 
underemphasized the importance that 
education, society, and culture have * 
in the developmental process and 
especially in the^ formation of the 
human personality. He saw the influ- 
ence of sociery and culture as 
negative forces in personality devel- 
opment; he wanted t6 remove them to 
make possible -the free natural 
development of what is good In the 
child. 

CHARLfiS.DARWHJ^S THEORY OF BIOLOGIC/U:i 
EVOLUTION. 

A new trend of thought concerning the 
nature of develbpment emerged with the 
publication of Darwin's Origin of 
Speoies (1859). Darwin's (1809-1882) 
idea of evolution--growth and develop- 
ment from the simpler to the more 
complex forms of organic life — has 
been. One of the most revolutionary 
and influential ideas in man's think- 
ing about I himself and the nature of 
his development. Every living organ- 
ism from the ^ simp lest organic 
structure to the moot complex, man 
himself, is brought together under ^ 
the order of natural explanation. 
The psychological lmpl^if:atl6ns result*- 
/ifi^ from this biologifjttl concept of , 
deVelojpment were accepted, elabor- 
ated, and applied to ddiolescent 
development by G. Stanley Hall, thus 
leading to a science pf adolestjent 
development • ^ ' ^ " 
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Since Dawin's theory is w^H known, 
only itB basic principles will Ije ^ 
stated. Darwin' collected substantial, 
though not completer evidence for a 
theoity that claimed that the evolution ^ 
of biological, Iffe, is .continuous, from " 
.a- single-cell orgatiism/ through numerous 
higher developmental stages » to the 
complexity of human mind and b^y. 
This evolutionary theory assume|l^ *' 
liability and adjustability in ^ 
all organisms as well as the over- 
production^ of off spring of ^ch 
spec;L6s. Darwin showed that the over- 
production of offspring threatened 
their Qapacity to survive. The 
result is -a "struggle for existence." 
In this struggle of the selection of 
some and the. elimination of others, 
^"natural selection .process" tak6s 
place by which the increase in popula- 
tion is checked. The stronger, 
healthier, faster, more immune, more 
intelligent, sgid physically better 
developed^nd adjusted organisms snix^ 
vive and reproduce, while the weak, 
sick, and less adaptable species, per- ^ 
ishi In time this leads to the _ 
"survival ^of the fittest." The 
qualities that account f oi^ the survival 
of the fittest. are inherited by the 
"offspring. Since the cojfiditions for 
survival frequently differ in V^arious 
kinds of enviroiments , basic changes j,^ 
in the organism occur. Thus >n the- j 
selection process,. variatipnjii,*het/' 
kinds, new races, aijfU^ntually new 
.oTrganisms come into eMstence. This 
process l^egan with thd simple one-cell 
. or^nism and from the lower forms of 
organic life more and more complex 
forms have develop'ed. The last, link ' 
in this biological evolua^ion is the 
human being; Since climates, geo- 
logical, and general life conditions 
change, the evolutionary procej^s is a 
perpetual one. 



-,This theory of evolution is in complete 
contrast tp the theological doctrine . 
of the divine creation of .each 
individual. Through Darwin's 
thioxy, man was pladed in the o?rder 
of nature. Most theological and 

.mjmy philosophidal positions previ- 
ous to Darwin's--' for example, tliat 
of Aristotle— had postulated an 
essential dichotcany between man'ahd ^- 
nature . This absolute distinction 
between human nature and the nature 
of the organic world was seriously 
challenged- by Diarwin. Man was noM? 
-seen as part of the organic world, 
albeit a more advanced and more 
intelligent Apeoief. ^ 

/G. STANLEY HAtli'S BIOGENETIC, 
PSYCHOLOGY dF ADOLESCElJCE . 

Gt' StanleiE? Hall (1844-1924) was the * 
first psychologist to advance- a 
psycft'plogy of adolescence in its own 
right eind to use scientific methods 
i^-^his study of adolescence^ It 
qan be said that he bridged the 
*.phil<«3ophical, speculative approach 
of 'the past and the scientific, 
empiii'ical approach of the present. 

Hall exptnded Darwin's concept of 
bjtolo^ical. "evolution" into a psycho- 
lo^idal theory of ' jrepapitulat ion . . . 
In. thfis" theory he' Stated that the 
experiential ^history of the hiiman 
species had -become part of the genetic 
structure of each individual. The 
law of recapitulation asserted that 
the individual organism, during its 
development, passes through si:a^es 
that correspond to those that occurred 
during the -history of%ankind. That 
is, the individual relives the devel- 
opment of the human race from early 
animallike primitivism, thrpugh a 
period of savagery, to the more 
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re^nt giviliiedr'mfa of ijCfo that 
characterize maturity. ' ^. \ 
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^correifiiiM^d tio some p>rjjnltive 
higtoylcial stage in the vdevelopment 
Of. t^he h^man.Xjace; Hall* did not 
tlatl assumed thai deve^.opwent^ is brought divide human development Into- ^ ^ 
at>Q\it by phy^lolcjglcal faptors.^ He .^^^^^^^^ «s advocated by Arls- 

further /assumed that thes^^ physlologd^silf^^^ many preseht-day "stage" 

,^,f actors " at;p^ genetically determliledr that — ^^^^j . , , 

^^Intferna^ maturatlonal'''force$ j^doinlnant- 
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psydhologlstfi^. 'He followed a four- 
division pattern similar tp that 



/lyfcontrdl ,and direct dev^lplpment^ i^growth proposed by Comenius^and Rouy&seau/ 
fisohA^^heYi^yiprj there was llttlte room in 

thli5| theory fqr 'Jbhe Inf Ivi^nce of enVi-n • 

ronmental forces* It follows that • 

deS^elopWn't kW'i'tfi b6h^i6l?al 
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concomlt^ntg occUr' in Inq^ltaljie ^ 
and^'ISfi^hangeable pattern that \s uni- 

^ versal , regardless of. the ^ soclocultural 
environment. - Cultural anthropologists . 

. and sopj^loglsts we:|re able to .challenge 
this pbint 4nd to show that Hall's. . ' 
position.. was extreme and untenable in 
the light of accumulated evidenced 
They further re:^Uted 't\\e, claim that the 
behaviorcfl predisposition^ of physio-^ 
ijoqrlqal drives, as e^Kpreyssed in the 
reqapitulation theory," are jiighly ^ 
specific. Hall held that socially » • 
unaco^^ptable types of behavior^'-tho^e ' 

Oharacteris1:lcsof earlier historical 
phases-^-must be toXferated by parents' 
and educators^ since they are^ neces^. 
sary s^tages in social development. Ha 
advocated childrea^ing pt^actices of 
lehieijicy . an<3 perm;lssiveness . However , 

*he reeissured parents and educfatojcs that 
ynacc(5ptable behaviot wpuld disappear 
' in the following developmental stage 
without arty corrective educational or . 

.tdiscipllnary efforts/ Remhants of 
this asj^umption can be found in - . 
Ge^ell'p concep|tlon o^ n>aturatiQn. 



Hfill's developmental stages are 
infancy thildhood^ youth, and ^ ^ 
^adolescence. ' . ^ _ . ' 

, The period ^of infancy includes^ the 
first four years of life. While the ' 
child is still crawling, he is re- 
enacting the animal stagje Of the 

' human rape when ^ the species waq;!^ still 
using four legs. Diirlng- thlW period, 
sensory development Is dominant; 

. the child acquires those sensorimotor 
skills that^are necessary ^f or self- 



preservation. 



r 
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A dorollajry of Hall/ s theory of 
necapj-tul^tion is his. concept of ^ages 
of human development; tjie cHaafacter-- , 
'istitJSjfOf- a certain tfge in the 
deve^of)meht.^of ,the Indivl^u^ 



T^ie per4od of childhoodr—the y^arg from 
from ^our to eight — correspond to 
this cultural eppcW when hun«l;lng and 
fishing were the m^^-^ activities oSy \^ 
man. This is thW timfe when the child . 
plays htde-and-scek, cowj^gfys and 
Indians,' uses toy we^ons, dnd so On.„ 
.JThe building of cpavjes,* shaaks, and , 
the Other hiding j^Jaces paralleJ^s the 
Qteive-dwelling cultUjfe of early history. 



Yoiith-.-fro»[i eight *to rtJ^i^e^v^e-r-includes 
the j^jariod that t9day^;^is qommonly ^ 
referred to as ^'p^jpa^do^esOfeVice. " , 
During this stage t^e* child recapit- 
ulates the J|humdrum^^f e"* of savagery"* 
<yf several rl*iousand y^fli{J?s\ag6. This 
1^ the period of liJ^e: when; the phild . 
has a favorably predisposition tQ. ' . 
practice* and 'disp^j^line^ when rout^ije 
training and drll'l atfe mo ist ^appropriate. 



- N/9.vey. ^ga4.A will^'ttee Ve- such 
ausceptibility. to di:flX an^^- ' 

to habituai^ionr oi: syc^^^ady 
adjustment to new conditional^. 
It is tbe"~age of ejtternal and>, 
mech^nJroal .training. Read'ing'r 
* writing, drawing, mariiaal tra'iif-' 
ing/^nHlsioatl^ technic r foreign 
. tongue s">aft<!' thei^ ororfx^nciation 
\ the manipulation of nujrtbera 
and of geometrical el^ipents, 
an4 many ki^ds of ekill hava 
now th^ir >g0lden hour, and 
^ . if it passes unimproved, all .. 
. " these Can never -be acquired 
l^ter withoyit a heavy^ 
ij ' hari^i^^p or disstdvan|:age *■ 
03? loss,' ■ ' 





,adol©i3cej)qe ias a new b4*rth/ "^<>x ^t^e 
higljier and' m^v^ ■oo»\pleteXy hmkix traits 
are pow.-born" (fffiliV 19X6':Xiii)i 



,*iie ciiarActfeiJistics adoleacd^t^fjiow 
und Dvcfng are piotutefl in-cdetail b^ - 
Hali^n the chapter 'iPcjeXlnge an£ [ 
Psychic Evoiutioh.". He perceive^ ^ » 
the emotionaX aife of the adolescent' , 
as an osciXlation beltwee^ft contradic** : - 

* tor y tendencies . /-Energy , ^exaltation , ^ 
, and/supernaturalractivi% arci^'fioXlpwed 

by"" indif f etpncei^l Jlethar^ ''T'^ Xoath- 
l tnp. • B5tttberant. ^i^iet^/ ^lau^hfer, mf --^ 
euphoria make place iot dysphoria,^ * ^ 
depressive gXbom, arid meXanchdly^" 
' Egoism; "'itianity, and confceit are jusb^ 
^s oharactjetistic of ^his period 

♦ life as are abaSament, humiliation, 
and basKfulness** ©he can obse^rve / 
both^the remnants of s^n unitihlbited , 
childisfti selfishness and an- inor^as- 

Aelolescence • is the t>eriod from puberty ^ ing idealistic/ altruism. " Goodness " 
(about twelve or thirteen)' unt^i full " ^ and virtue ar^ never sp pure., but \ 
adult .status has' beeh Attained. Accord- never' again cK)es« temptation so fOrce- 



(Hali, 1916: jcii) . 



ing to Hall,- it ends comparatively 
late, between the twenty- second arid 
.twerity-fifth years. Hall described 
adolescence as- a period of Sturm und 
Drmg, "storm and stjfege." In German 
literature, the period of Stymund 
Drang' "includes, among otheri, <l^he u 
works, of ''^chiller and 'the early wri- 
tings of Goethe. It is a literary 
movement full of idealism, commit- 
ment to a goal, revolution against the 
old, ^.expression of personal feelings, 
passion and suffering. Hai:|. saw an 
analogy ^^fetween the objectives of this 
group" of y^ng I writers, at the turn 'of 
the eighteenth century, and thie psycho- 
.logical characteristics of ad6lescen6'e. 
In tqrms of .the recapitulation theory 
adolescence corresponds to a time 



fully preoccupy thought. 'HY^ adolescent 
wants solitude and seclusion', , while he 
finds himself erttangled in crudlifes ^ 
and friendships. Never agaih dojes 
the peer group have such a^ st^rig ^ 
influence over -him. At one time 
he may exftibit eJtis^i^te sen^sitivity 
and tendefness; aj: another time, ' 
callousness aind'^cruelty . Apathy and 
inertia vacillate with 'an enthusiastic 
GUrdosity, an urge to discover^n!^ \ 
explore. Therer.is- a' yearning fpr'l^ols 
and authority that does exclude a revol- 
utionary radicalisTi* directed against , 
any kind of authoiCfcfeV- Hall (19l6) . ^ 
iJDplies these antj[,thetlbal impulses 
of Promethean enthusiasm and deep 
sentimental WettBohmem inj^ls use . 
^f t^e concept of Sturm und Drang, 



when the human race was in a turbulent,, which for him is so characteristic 
transitional stage/ Half describ<ad ^ of the adolescent. ■> 
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iQl latQ adoliscencd the individual 
recapitulate! thQ st^ige of the beginr- 
•hing''of moderrt. civilisation • This . . 
stage corre0pon(5is to thi$ end of the 
developmental process :<^e teaches, 
maturity. , Hall's genetic psychology 
did not see the human being as the • 
final and finished product of the 
developmental process ;*"it^ allowed 
for indefinite further development. 
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THEORIJSS OF ADOLESCBINT DEVEIXJPMKN* 



V It will be evident^ from the other 
chapters in .this book and from the 
literatuije in general r that an abun- 
dance of empirical da'ta has been . 
' accumulated and that adolescence has 
' been ^qcepted as a clearly delineated 
and important period. Yet, theory 
has taken a less centaral place in the 
research and discussigns on adolescence 
than it has in" the study of other 
phases of h^JJJ^J^ developments One 
redsd^n :^KtfR:s might be that the 
study of human development reaches 
its most complex stag^ during ado- 
lescence* In most societies/ the 
onset of puberty is marked by pro- 
I nounced changes in many areas of 
functioning* Although the rate of 
^^ange varies from area to area and 
fr^ individual to individual^ by 
and Jarge, the human being at this 
stage -o^ develoj^ment poses a- problem 
to himself, to his fairiily, and to the 
larger group of which he is to become 
a nfertiber. Biologically, intellectu- 
ally/ the adolesQent approaches 
maturity at a rather rapid rate. 
Psychologiially and socially, he 
of tep iriPterrupts the course of 
gradual development aid deviates 
in a variety of. ways both from hiB^ 
somewhat younger p^er j and from his 
elders. TJiis dispdri:y in the rate 
and direction of change between 
adolescence and the Cjther phases of 
development also presents special 
problem^ wh^n one attempts (to inte- 
grate the data contributed f tow 
differing discipline 3, such as 
biology / psychology, and sociology. 
However, the Very difficulties that 
have lnt:erfered with the formulation 
of theories of adol€ scence point 
Clearly toward the ijeed for a thep- 
retib^l framework which will in^ike the 
disparities and devllitiOJ^s ^^^^ 
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chAraoterlJie development during, 
adolescence meaningful and 
prediptable. ^ 

The.diffei^ent theories of adolescence 
to be discussed in this, chapter will 
be grouped as follows: biological/ 
psychological/ psychosocial/ socio-, 
logical/ psychoanalytic, and 
anthropological. Since the limita- 
tions of space do not permit an 
exhaustive discussion of the several 
thet^rieg (as in AUsubel/ 1954;. BloS/ 
1962; and MuusS/ 1962)/ an attempt 
will be^made here to reduce the over- 
lap and repetition which exist in 
abundance from theory to theor;^:, and 
to highlight instead the unique 
features of each. 

BIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF ADOLESCENCE 

Practically all theories which We will 
undertake to examine accept adole*- 
scence as a unique phase in human 
develoj^ent and agree on the central' 
biological ^d physical changes of 
puberty which mark its onset 
HdWever/, they differ widely with 
, regard to the importance and JLnfluence 
of these biological changes on the 
psychological . prjpbesses * Furthermore / 
there is a frequent use or the s^e, 
or very Similar empirical facts / ^as 
evidence fox, o;r illustrative of, 
quite diffetfifin^ theoretical models. 

HALfit RECAPITpLATION j * * , 

Jt is of historical interest that the 
father of a psychology of , adolescence/ 
namely G. Stanley Hall (1916)/ was 
al&o the founder of the appipach to 
adolescence as a separate arl4 distinct 
phase in human development. Follow- 
ing Darin's concept of evolution/ 
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p&ll intiroduoedl a theqtjr oJ? 
recapitulation whJich. aaaumed that tl)6^ 
experiential hiator:i^o£ the race . 
becomes a part of the genetic conr^ 
stitution of the individual* . ^ 
According to this view, eaioh individual 
pasbea through ,stages which repeat the 
histolry of mankind. The direction of . 
development in.-generalr arid^of ftdole-* 
scence in particular; is thus q^n' as 
essentially contr^ollegl l)y internal 
forces* •/ 

In animals, phylogeny is recapitulated 
before birth. In human beings, Infan- 
cy represents a reenActroent of the 
prehistoric i^tages of the human race. 
During infancy, the development of 
vegetative, sensory, an^ motor func- 
tions are dominant. The early part of 
middle childhood represents a reenact- 
ment of the cav^dwelling culture of 
early historjfc The later part, namely 
preadolese^ce, which la§ts from "^eight 
to twelve years of age, parallels that 
phase of early history at which disci- 
pline marked the major progress of 
mankind. At this stage of development, 
the "child is amenable to mechanical 
^training; that is, training which, 
involves those skills necessary for 
sensory, motor, perceptual, and cog- 
nitive functionitig. Adolescence 
itself is a period of rebellion, 
which, in terms of recapitulation, 
corresponds to a time when the human 
race was in ^ transitional stage. 
HistoricallyJ Hall chose Sturm und 
Drang (storm and stress) as the model 
for temperament and mentality that 
characterizes adolescence. Further*-- 
more, adoles<l?ence is frequently 
characterized by extremely pontr4-^ 
dictory tendencies whi6h make this 
phase of development one of insta-^ 
bility and one in which the individual ' 



joay ^luatuatd between efootionaX^ -eocial^ 
and ideo^ogr^cal ex:treme9^ . Thua:|. it 1^ 
vpnly^in late. adolescence thiatt th/e 
individual begini? to s^ttX^ down and ^ 
reach, his^^taaturity. Tfils phaee of 
development represents a recapitula- 
tion of the beginning of modern 
civilizsation . ^ 

Since Hall considered adolescence, as^ 
he considered all ofchpr stages^ of 
development, to be primarily biplogi-^ 
cally" determined, there was little 
' room in his system for . environmental 
factors to influence adolescent phe- 
nomena. Consistent with this point 
of view. Hall considered it^ best not 
^ , to interfere with the natural course 
of development, since he believed it 
t© be inevitable and determined by 
inner forces. 

Hall might be taken as a prototypis of 
those later biological approaches to 
human development which assume, in a 
general way, that the direction of 
psychological development recapitu- 
lates the. evolutionary development of 
the strata in the human brain. A 
common characteristic shared by these 
biological approaches is that they do 
not postulate basic psychological 
^principles for predicting "developmental 
changes. The only principles provided 
to account for such changes are drawn 
frpm^'biplogy and. biogenesis . For the 
realm o^ psychological development, 
these theories provide descriptive 
concepts for the ordering of the expe- 
riences and ^behaviors that-ohar»act©rize 
each of 15he successive stages of devel- 
opment . ^ 
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■growth' . ..^ . .[■■ . ^' ' 

ArnQXd\Qefj3e]l^ best known Car hie 
observationai work on human. dfevolop- 
ment from birth to adolescence ^ (1940^ 
1946br 1956) • His description^ of 
age trWs have been acc^^pted by 
irtany parents in the United States 
as norms of what to expect in^ their 
d^evelpplng children, ; Gesell's , - 
biological' orientation f ,With respect 
to the ]^redetermined ^tkges of matu^ 
ration,, reflects i;;ather clea:itly the 
points made in the previous paragraph. 
On a level of th^pry, G^sell offered 
the general formulation that mental 
growth is a- progressive morphogene- , 
sis, that isr a process of differen- 
tiation .and integration. According 
to this vieWf environmental factors 
may facilitate or inhibit sgrowth; 
bu£ the basic <airection of growth is , 
laid down by* maturational forces. 
In order to account for changes 
between developmental stageiSf Gesell 
employs the model of a^ spiral (1946a)^ 
Growth consists of oscillation along 
a spiral course tt^ax^ maturity/ 

The child frequently reverts to earlier 
forms of behavior before he is able 
to surpass his previous performance. 
Thus, progression and partial regres- 
sion, until furjiher progression tak^s 
place, character i^sei the course of 
developmental change. -y 

Like Hallf G6sell\ saw adolescence as 
a transitional togiriod between child* 
hood and adulthobfR. Unlike Hall he 
did not conceive of adolescence as a 
period 9f stojJmr coritradi<i)tXons, and ^ 
extremes. Howevet, in his generaliy 
zations which are derived from his 
empirical observation^, Gesell does 
place stress on the differences which 
appear in the adolescent frgm year to 
•yearjpgirhis is really similar to Hall's 



doveX0pmen;t which Q^&^XX had de- ^ . 
0B\phasize<3i in his^ t^ewizing. The 
ten year old is d«M3cri)Fied as stable, 
weU-ad justed, to his family r and 
altogether fond of dompany A. .^t ' 
the same timci, >bf is Ijitrigued, by , , 
^secret societies* and is super se'ri- 
sitive to the fairness; o* adult 
authority. Wii^ regard %o peers/ 
he prefers to dissociate with his 
own seJj. In contrast tO' the ten 
year ol^, the eleven year .oldr is 
moodyv (juarreli»ome.,^?:ebellious, ,^ 
and al^gumentatiy^^. Thi0 turbu- 
lence has disapiearsd) in the twelve 
year old who is\ore/sensibi§ and 
tolerant thah he was at eleven. , 
The twelve year old' is concerned " 
with social recognition and more 
interested in the opposite ,flex, 
-This greater peace .with social 
environment changes again at 'thir- 
teen. The thirteen -year old turns 
inward; he is more critical of him-. 
self and his family. In line with 
his. rapidly cK#n^ing/ body structure 
and body cljemistry, he is illore tense, 
more aware of h'imselrf, and less 
secmre than he was in the pre- 
ceding year. At fourteen, th^ 
adoles^eht goes through a phase 
of reversal tOwa»d extroversion 
and frequently becomes enthusiastic < 
He ^Ls self-confident and more at, ease 
with himself. He has begun to make 
definite choices of his ego i^ealls, 
and he identifies closely with his 
heroes from folklore and from other . 
souicces. This tjrehd is agaiif reversed 
iA ^e fifteen year old,f who manifests 
'inc^reased,. tension, hostility, and 
il'ebelllon against authoiity. H€| is 
again self-conscious and, in addition, 
perfectionistic. The rebellious trend 
at t)iis age level makes the youth . 
vulnerable to delinquency,' pafticu*- 
larly because ,h^ is eager to move 
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away firoxn home jpn>d to disassociate 
himself from falbiXy and author ityt 
In sharp contrast to the picture .pre- 
sented by the"^ fifteen yeaj^pld# 'the , 
sixteen year old giviBB^ evidence of 
emotional integration and balance^ 
a high* decree of jsocial adjustment 
and 'self-control. • He *is. friendly^ 
outgoing; independent in a self- 
•confident sot.t of way^^* ; 

The for^g6ing brief descriptions * 
indicate that adolescence is con**' 
ceived of as a phaise of glatiyjg 

/contradiction's withiji adjacent age 
levels with alternating stageia of 
calmness atid storm. They alsib 
reflect normative generalisations 
with regard ^t^o r^stricted age levels. 
These cannot be easily conceptualized 
in teirms of the relative effects of 
biological, psychological, and cul- 
turaf factors. It is foitr these 
reasons, together with the inferences 
that parents have drawn with respect 
to the meaning, of their child's' de- 
viations from the norms, that Gesell 
came under the fire of considerable 
criticism. TSlOtwithstandinjg-^such 
hazards, and in spite of Khe. methodo- 
logical criticism justly leveled/ 
against Gesell 's work, he has provided 
us with a host of ideas which provide 

;fe^^le ground for conceptual/ probing 
anc^l^j^pirical * re^iearch . 

K1(ETSCHMER : ' BODY 'J'YPI^S 

A different biological apRKO^Ch to 
adolescent develbpiaent has«|^n^*^ 
formulated by the. ^o^^^pwers*oj^ Ernst 
Krotschmer .(195ly. " They ha<^)a^'^empl,!Oyfed 
his theory of boQy types to' explain 
the direction of developmental change. 
Kretschmer foCuses our attention on 
three basic? body types: the pyknic, ^ 
athletic and asthenic. He Mid that 
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each of the body types represents a 
predisposition to cej^tiiin major "psy- 
choljpgical tendencies. For^ exaJPftf)l^# 
schizoid tendencies aire said to .appear 
more frequently in people with slei^er 
and tall or athletic body build, 
whereas manic-depressive or cycloid' 
tendencies are §iaid to appear mbre^ 
frequently in people wi-th a stocky 
body' cotistitution* Adole^fc^ce was 
charactjjri.ssed by Kretschmer !s fol- 

' lowers jas a developmental phase with 
"schizoid" charaateristics. Moreover, 
the degree Of turbulence experiei\ped 
by the adplesCeAt was hypothesized to 

^ be correlatiBd with' his body type* 
This means thrt a youth with a l,ean ^ 
and ^lender jody type would already 
have a tendency toward a schizoid 

' personality and would therefore ex- 
perience adolescence as a turbulent 
period. A child with a stocky ''body 
constitution, who is inclined toward 
cycloid per$onality characteristics. 
Would not experience adolescence as 
a very distjiirblng phase in his 
developmertt. There- is, as yet, very 
little empirical evidence to support 

or refute these speculative assertions 

% 

» ' ZELLER: BODY GESTALT 

The approach of ^Wilfried Zeller, a 
follower of KretsSjhmej;, is actually 
closer to the theorizing /of GeSell 
^ince Zellef (1951) postulates 
relationships between changes in ' 
body constitijtion and changes in^^ 
psychological functions* For each 
stage in" psychold'gical development^ ^ 
there is a specific body gestalt- f 
(body gestalt refers to the*t9tal 
stru(^ure and composition, of the body) 
that corresponds to it. Although'^ 
changes appear most clearly ^'in one 
or another of the body areas, function 
or organs, Zeller emphasized that'^ N 
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these changes, only signify a total 
change of the body geistalt^ which would 
also be reflected by a siroil^tr change 
in the psychological sphere. >or 
example, children Xose their first 
tooth and gain thfeir first permanent 
tooth between five and orie-half and 
six and one- half . Such ai specific 
change is indicative of a much broader 
change ih both the physique and per- 
sonality of the child. This change . 
also coincides with the child's 
introduction to formal schooling. 
Similarly, the appearance of second- 
a^y sex characteristics at puberty 
(see Garrison's discussion within 
this volume) /involves a much broader 
more con^rehensive cl\ange of the 
body structure and hormonal' dominance- 
The broader change in body structure' 
ture is a beginning disharmony that 
occurs at the onset of the piiberta]! 
phase- In early adolescence this 
increased disharmony of the body ' 
gestalt ii^^refleCted-in a sudden 
increase of impulsivity, nervousness, 
and a more critical attitude • This 
is directed at the adolescent "^s l?ody, 
as well as toward his inner psycho- 
logical world. Zeller presents a 
number of emjpirioal observations in 
support of his theory. He maintains 
that changes in body gestalt cannot 
be measured totally by means of ^ 
quantitative jjnethods. Certain aspect^s 
of these changes are qualitative, and 
,for that reason the Observer has to 
rely on intuitive jvuigments t6 grh&p > 
changes in the ge stall t quality. It 
is interesting to note in this context 
that Sheldon (1940) has made Similar 
statements with regard to ^judgments 
of body types. , 

The application of typology to 
" development re|)resents one of the two 
major biological approaches to adole- 



scence in conteit^porary Germany. ' 
The ma;)or biological approach is 
repjcesented by a stratif ieation 
theory of perspnaXity* This theory 
holds %fiat psychological functions^^ . 
are "emblfedd^d in layers of the brain • 
The more elementary affective func*^ 
tiops are thought to have their 
r&dt in the cerebellum, while the^ 
more cognitive and intellectual^ 
functions originate in the cerebrum. 
The stratification theory makes 
the assumption that a* direct reia-- 
tionship exists between the evolution 
of the brain, ' its structure and 
stratification, and the development 
of personality. ' - 

REMPLEIN: PERSONALITY STRATA 

\ 

Heinz Remplein (1956) has been 
^singled out as a representative of 
' this orientation because his approach 

is essentially a biological one. 
' Remplefn's theory of development 
follows closely a genetic concept 
of 'brain development. Innate dis- 
positions determine the direction of 
development. They also determine the 
limits of influence that environmental 
' forces can have on the development 
of personality. The lowest layer 
of personality, involving dispositions 
which^ are necesTsary for survival, is 
the most re^stant to environmental 
influences* Those innate ,disposi£ions 
of development which are part of the 
higher layers of personality reflect 
the newer layeits Of the brain and 
are more open bo environmental 
pressures.^ ^ 

Remplejln emphasizes the need for 
psychological development to follow 
the structure of layers of personality 
and hypothesizes that prematfure 
pushing beyond the developmental^ . 



levels, expected may lead to ttiichL . 
pe^ative canj3e/3tiencej5i as an &rreat Jji 
development sAiice the psychological ^. 
energies are use^ up too early, 

Iri/Remplein's system^ the lowest' layer 
of personality consists of those psycho-- 
loglcal^llB^ocesses thfit are relatg(J/to • 
the body functions which preserve', life, 
in body negds for comfort,- and in the 
psychological functions , that, are closely 
rjplated to body organs. The second 
layer of personality is' the endother- 
mic stratum which is the seat of 
emotions. The third and highest layer 
of personality is the peirsojnial stratum , 
whigh is repr6sented by ego f^unctions," 
e^g., cognition and volition. This 
layer of personality organl;5,es and 
directs the elements of the lower ^ 
layers into specific forms of behavior. 

Following closely his biologicaJL model, 
Remplein does not consider develop- 
mental change as continuous, but 
rather as the superimposition of new 
layers on old^r ones. The old layers 
do retain some autoijpmy, even thouglj 
the conscious functioning of the 
individual is dominated by the new 
layers* A devel6pmental soCirce of 
maladjustment may result from a fail- 
ure of the ^itewly, developing strata 
to integrate properly with ihe old^Qr^. 
one: This hierarchical j^roce^s'^of 
integration is particuiarly vttlner^Bl^e 
to maladjustment during the transition 
from early to middle ^childhodS^ an?r.. 
from middle childhool to acfblesc^ce. 
These periods of transition ar^^ 
charapterized by negativism. We 
first period of negativ^^y^i dbcurs 
between two and four and involves the 
integr?3ition of the two lower personal- 
strata (the vital needs socatum and» ' 
..the endOthermib stratum) . ^ This*. * ^ 

.Integration must gecur before their 



aubo;edination*.t6 the ne>«ly rising 
personal stratum/ T^ja. child |>ecome8 
'oonaciouft of hi&. ability, for self ^ ' 
determination and , through tiegativ- 
iBm, he facilitates^ the process by ^ 
/which, the personal stratum acqtiire^ 
' dominance over the two ^^ower psychic 
strata, ^ , * 

» 4 ' . V 

The second period pf pegatiVism^ 
-occurs during the transition ffom ' 
middle childhood to adolegcence, 
that is, from ten to tiijkrteen years 

of age. Changes in-'^eMOcriiielo--- — 

gical secretion, brought about by 
. the onset of puberty, lead to a 
resurgence .of new drives. These 
take the ♦form of adventure-seeking 
ahd the acting out of sexual and 
aggressive uroes. The adolescent 
experiences ^hese resurging drives 
as a desire for self-determination , 
and independence While his ^nviro^T*- 
ment perceives them as forms of . 
negativism cind rebellion. In 
reality, this negative phase, like 
its earlier forerunner, represents 
a transition which makes possible 
a new integration between the strata 
of personality (e,g., sexual Impulse 
^emanating fromt the lowest strata ^ 
and love emanating from the Second 
Stlrata) . In addition, there is ^ 
. renewed attempt of the third per-- 
^sonal Strata to assert its leadelfship 
^ on a higher level of psychological 
functioning than was previously • » 
possible. ' 

Since these periods of negativism are 
necessary for the reslpructuring of 
relatpLonships between the strata 
ekf personality, it i^ important to 
be tolerant of the eptotional insta- 
bility, disobediejDce , and exaggerated 
self-assertion that are characteristic 
of these tjransitional periods in 
normal development* 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES . ^ ' ( \ 

We^^iaire aelected Oswald Krohr E4war4 
Sprangerr ^nd Kurt Lewih as xepxe*^ 
Qentatives . of the psychological , 
approach in the study of adolescence. 
Their theories represent a movement 
away from l3iologigal^|||todels. In 

spite of ^ differences between . 
these tKeorfst'Sf they all share a 
focal interest in the psychological 
processes as the central factor in 
adolescent development. Specifically/ 
' these three "theorists concentrate on 
various'' aspects pf experience, such as 
consciousness f perception values, 
inner conflict, and stress^. They all ^ 
build their theories on th6- basis of 
their study of individual human 
experience rather than pn the 
structure of the brain. 

KROH: PHASE STRUCTURE 

Oswald Kroh's (1951) approach resem-. 
bles, in some ways, the formulations of 
personality stratification thebrists. 
in fact, his work and writings have 
influenced the thinking of Remplein. 
Kroh broke away ferom'.usirjig the struct • ' 
ture and evolution of the human brain 
as a mo^l for his theory of psydho- 
lc5gic^d;0veiopWnt. He was primarily 
concerned v/ith the psychological 
aspects of consciousness at different 
stages of development. Kroh advanced' 
the concept of phase stmoture which ' ^ 
emphasized the wholeness of personality 
along -the lines hf G^stalt theory^. 
Kroh's influence on Zeller ^can be 
seen i^n the latter •s ^concept of body 
gestalt which was dii^cUssed earlier 
. in this chapter. 

Kroh formalated two major developjnental. 
trends, niie f^rst trend referred to 
the expansion of the child's concept 
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o:^ world. Xn thisr jciph comes 
oloJej: to Heinz ^^erner's (X940) \ 
confej^t of physiognomic perception ♦ 
At f.lri3tr the child expresses magical 
thoughts concerning objects in the 
external world. This is followed 
by a period of a more realistic 
perception of the world beginning 
with the elementary school years* 
The onset of adolescence marks the 
emergence .of a theoretical view of 
the world which enables' the. indivi- 
dual to reach a deeper understanding 
of life. The second developmental 
trend bears, some similarity to 
Piaget*s formulations. This devel- 
9pmental trend extends from reflex 
action to motor control and 
purposeful action, followed by 
foresight and planning r arid finally 
reaches the point, of causal cogni- 
tion and creative productipti (see 
the chapters by Gallagher and b;^ 
Piers) . 

\ 

Kroh was the originAtor of the idea 
of negativistic periods which separ- ' 
ate the three main stages of . 
development from one another. His 
formulations on the nature j^nd 
fCinction of ne<|ativism during tjansi-- 
tional periods :have been taken over ^ 
by Remplein. • 

SPRANGER:, VALUE HIERARCHY( ' ; j 

Edward Spranger (1955) also dissociates 
himself from biological spfecylations 
in formulating hip thepry of adole** 
scence. He is ehtirely committed to 
a psychology of understanding which 
ddes not: deny certain effects of 
endocrinological change, hut main-^ 
tains that psychological change 
cannot b^ explained by physiological 
stat€jfi. Moreover, he proposes that 
the methodii employed to study psyclio- 
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logical changfe are not the sawe as the 
methods employed b:^^ natur&l science 
to investigate physiological change. 
His methodol^ogic^l approach is one of, 
understanding rather than of causal 
e?cplanatiori and prediction* Sprang^r ' 
emphasizes the totality of the psychic 
structure. This is amore akin to 
Gestalt psychology and phenomenological 
psychology than to the structural 
psychology of Wundt and Titchen^r. 

Adolescence is conceived of as a period 
of transition during which a hier- 
archy of values is established. • This 
hierarchy of values is the basis of 
Spranger's theory of personality types. 
Differences in the value hierarchy will 
effect different patterns of change • 
Spranger distinguishes three such 
patterns of adolescent development.. 
The first pattern,, consists of radical 
and dramatic changes which accoijipany 
a shift in. the individual's perception 
of himself. The second pattern )(^efers 
to ci slow and continuous change in 
•which the individual glradually adopts 
cultural valued that are held by 
his society without basic alteration / 
in his personality. The third pattern 
refers. to a growth process in which 
the adolescent achieves his goals 
through 'self-discipline anc^ active 
efforts^ ' 

The discovery of the ego ^s a self 
is a central concept in Spranger 's 
formulation of structural change 
during adolescence. The ego is now 
experienced by the adolescent as 
separate £ro\a the external world. 
The result is' in feelings of loneliness 
and a heightened n^ed to eKpejrlnvf nt 
with\ the j>ewlx discovered self Ijfi ithe 
adolescent's search for a life plan ^ 
and a definite identity. The adble- 
scent begins "to examih^ prevlousli^ 



unquestioned i<Seas and ^relationships. 
This may result in 'jrebellion ciigainat 
ln$titutlonaH2ed tj:a<litions soci- 
ety, jt may also result in ah in 
increased need tax sbcial recognition 
and new interpersonal relationships. 
The predominance of one dx another j 
of these trends will be determined 
by the Value hierarchy or typology 
that characterizes an iridividual 
adolescent.^ 

Although Spranger had due reganji for 
influences of social and environmental 
conditons on adolescent cjeyelopment/ 
he was concerned prlmatlly with inner^ 
deteirtninants 'ind with the individual's 
expeorience and perception. Spranger ^ 
is^ essentially a phenomenplogist for 
whom the primary task of the psycholp- 
gist is .the Study of the content and 
structure of inner experience. In 
this he shared the preoccupation of a 
third important theorist, .Lewln. 
Lewin's approach is also essentially 
psj^bhological andFphenomenological, ' 
al:^hough enviromhental determinants 
played a larger role in his theorizing 
than in Spranger 'i^. 

LEWIN: FIELD THEORY ^ . 



Kurt Lewin (1935? 1939, 1948) was more 
interested in analyzing the subjective 
world of the adolescent than in the 
individual differences between adole- 
scents. He applied his Concepts of 
field theory to accomplish this task. 
The basic psychological law of field 
theory is that behavior (B) is a 
function (F) of the person (P) and of 
his environment (E) or Bs^^Pl^PE) , The 
sum of all interacting environmental 
^nd personal factors is called thfe lif 
space or .the psychological space. > 
Within the life space, there are 
positive and negative gbals to which 
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the individual feels, eitheif at^j:aGte(K 
or repelled. These goala are called 

' Valenpea.' An individual woves, either 
toward or away from the goals in his 
life- space, and this movement is 

^,-!tfermed loaomotion. ,.A very important 

. variable in this conceptual framework: 
is the e3?istence of barriers that 
interfere with the individual's 
.locomotion and with his reaching his 

•.goals. 

According to Lewin, the life s^fece 
jjf the child depends on the stage of 
his development. The growing child ' 
is increasingly able to distinguish 
between the real and the unreal, 
hopes and realistic expectations, and 
falsehood and truth. Thus, a result 
of increased differentiation is the 
growing organization of t)he child's 
life space. 

Several conditions in the development 
of a child will affect the degree of 
structure and* organization of the 
child's life space. If the 
parents do not provide a. sufficient 
amount of structure for the child in 
the early stages of development, his 
personality will lack inteq^ration. 
^ However, as the child grows older 
and as his life space becomes more 
differentiated, he needs 'freedom to 
advance into new regions and to have 
n,ew experiences. Thus a reduction in 
the amount of direction as ^veTNa^ 
in the* restrictions legislated by 
the parents is indicated ^ 

Rate of change is a second conditior 
that will affect the degree of in- 
creasing differentiation the 
developing child* If change is 
gradual, it will facilitate organi- 
zation. If changes are rapid and 
sudde^, they '.are likely* to result ^ 
in periods of stress and crisis. . 



Mcileacence iiS. characterized by ' 
rela^tiyely rapid change in the 
atructxire of the life space and 
Sbhetefore^ results in stress and in 
disorganization within the life space. ^ 
Lewin does not attrilgmte the stress ^ 
vhich results from biological( changes 
during puberty to the amount of change 
that takes place objectively, but 
rather to the central position of the 
body in the life space of an indivi- 
dual., Thus, it ^s the subjective 
meaning of the body to the adolescent 
that determines for him many of the 
consequences of the perceived changes 
in the body at the time of puberty. 

A third condition that will affect 
dif ferentiatxon'is the presence of 
conflioting fortres at various points 
in development. The conflicting forces 
may originate in the child's organism, 
or in the environment as the child 
perceives it. The analysis of the 
heightening of conflicting forces 
during adol^cence forms an important 
bas;is;for Lewin's appr(ij^h to the 
understanding of adolescence. For. 
^example, if the chiltS has' been highly 
dependent on- his family, then cultural 
demands for increased self-sufficiency 
at puberty will conflict with the 
dependency, and puberty will be exper- 
ienced as a period of violent change. 
Another source of cjonflict and stress 
for the adolescent in our society ' 
resgults from the ambiguous way in 
which he is ^treated by adults. For 
instance, certain childish forms of 
behavior and goalsi which still have 
strong positive valences Jfor him are 

^ no longer accepted as appropriate by 
adult society. Howeve^c;, the adoles- 
cent is not permitted tp| replace thpse 
childish behaviors witTr4dult forms] ' 

' of behavior such as drivingi a Ccir, 
drinking liquor,, and having sexual 
.relations which also have strong 
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positive valencaat ^ 

*Lewin has compared th^ jmargii)dl 
positioa of the adolesfceht ii\ tran**i 
sltion to the position of a. minor** 
ity group member who tries to^diSBoci*- 
ate h^TUself from his background and 
to enter N^he majority group. The adoles-* 
adolescent wishes to' dissociate him*^ 
self from his childhood background and' 
to enter. the adult society whiqh he 
perceives as the powerful majority 
^ group. If the minority group piember. 
is only partly successful in esta- 
blishing relationiShips with the . 
'privileged group, he becomes a mar- 
ginal man in both groups. This applies 
equally to' the experiences of' the ^ 
adolescent. Both are plagued by an 
increased amount of emgtional tension, 
and both are extremely sensitive to 
the shortcomings of th^ background 
from which they try to dissociate 
themselves . , ^ ^ . * 

. Lew in offers certain interesting, 
formulations' concerning the ideqf- 
logical instability and extremism that 
often characterize adplescents. T]\e 
adolescent experiences ah expansion of 
his life space which is acopmpanied by 
uncertainty and by conflicting pres- 
sures, and therefore has the consequences 
of emotional and ideological instability. 
Moreover, in taking a radical position 
with regard to social ideology, the 
adolescent moves through fewer regions 
that the adult. .Thia is so because thg. 
perception of the^olitichl arena j,s 
much taor^ differentiated for the adult 
than it is for the ^ adolescent . The 
adqlescent distinguishes y^'^Y between 
the left and th^ right, whereas the 
adult distinguiifhes more jsteps between . 
the extreme right ^nd the extreme left. 
* s The ease with which adolescents take / 
. extreme ppsitiohs is also a function ^ 
of the lack of differentiation in 



the, aj^eflioent^a golitioaa ideology^ 
Gompared to the differentiation 
that exi^^tia in. tfte political life 
space 9f the adult individual / On , 
this point, the pracft;^ Haan,. and Siwith 
chapter within this book will be of 
interest to^ the reader'/ Still ahother 
reason for the adolesdent being' an . 
easy prey for ideological extremists 
comes from changed in the fantasy- ' 
reality? balandis in development. The 
adolescent, is increaiSihgly Under - 
greater pressure from the adtjlt society 
to relinquish his "laqk of realism" in 
favor of the reality of the adul^:, world.' 
Thi6 often has the consequence of- aocen- 

•.tuating the 'conflict of^ the ^real with 
the ideal and of leading to an inten-- 
sive desire, of the adolescent to 3tructure, 
or rather to oy^r structure, his field 
of values and ideals. It. may account 
for the readiness of the adolescent 

• to fbllow anyone who offers a definite, 
pattern of valuer. Extremists, of 
course, have. t\\e least doubt and the 
least self-criticism ^th regard to the 
.values they hold. 

Lewln's position with regard to 
adoleiscence may be summed ^up as follows: 
The adolescent pha$e of development • 
involves a widening of the life apace, . 
especially socially, and In time' 
perspective. This change has the 
conseq[uence of a sharp decrease in 
cognitive structure. * The adolescent 
has less direction as well as more 
conflicting pressures for his behavior ^ 
than Either the child or the e,duist;,;^in 
oOr , society . The adolescent occupies 
a position bef|twe<en the child and the 
adult similar td a marginal member of 

under^iviieged Atindrity group in 
6ur society. Pub4rt,y, as a nfew exper- 
i<^nce o^ the adoli^&cent With his own 
body, can be represltnted as a baffling 
change of a. t:entra,l region in the' 



established lif^ space. From these • 
three postulated charaxjteristics of 
adolescence follow certain predictions 
concerning social behavior and emotionr 
al experiences.' ^ The adolescent will 
be overly sensitive and will fluctuate 
between Oiktremes of shyness and ^gres- 
sivenes^. The Adolescent ^11 
experience extr^nag^onf licV*between 
social and moral Values, between 
ideologies, and between different ' 
sylei^ of living. Finality r the 
expiirience of G6nf lict will^ set up 
tensions which will throw the adolescent 
into positions of extreme attitudes 
arid actions. • - ^ 

PSYCHOSOCIAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORIES 

The psychqlogical theorists discussed 
In the previous section/ particularly 
Lewin, did not ignore the importance* 
of the social enviornment as a deter- 
minant, of adolescent develojpment. They 
metely placed their emphasis on 
intrapersonal psychological processes 
and on experience. Similarly, the 
social psychologist does hot ignore 
or neglect the importance of person- 
ality mechanisms and intifapsychic 
factors. However, his emphasis is 
on the influence of the social 
environment aYid on the role of the 
interacting processes between the , 
adolescent and his society. 

DAVIS: SOCIALIZATION ^ 

• We find the concept of socialization 
the key concept ' employe<5i by Allison ^ 
Davis (1944) . Davis approaches 
adolescent development as being a con- 
tinuous process of social reinforcement 
and 'punishment. Spciety designates 
behavior, as acpiaptable by reinforcing 
or rewarding it and designates other 



behavior as unacceptable by punishirtg. 
it. Anticipation or fear of punish- • . 
jnent, ^teir repeated Experiences, 
brings about '^socialized anxiety," ^ 
which then becomes a key factor in 
the socialization process. Socialized 
anxiety functions ap a tool for Oie 
individual in his attempt to adapt 
to the .demands of his cultur^^X^ Once 
the child develops this athxiety, he 
will acquire behavior which mitigates 
or reduces it. It should be noted 
that /socialized anxiety is .different 
from neurotic anxiety since neu;:otic 
anxiety is irrational and not adaptive. 
Similarly, if, socialized anxiety is too 
strong, or too intensive, it will 
have* an inhibiting and disorganizing^ 
effect. * * ^ 

Society defines what g6als, va;jjuies, 
and behaviors are acceptable and to 
be acquired. In our society, socialized 
anxiety increases with the onset of 
adolescence, particularly in a middle- 
class, youth* This*»is because he faces 
increased demands from society to 
accept social responsibilities and 
because society asks him to delay and^ 
generalize the gratification of such 
' pressing needs as ^ex and aggression. 
With ^his increased pressure, and wibh 
the heightening of socialized anxiety, ^ 
the Adolescent becomes aware of the ^ 
valuea of his culturfe. and depends ^ 
increasingly upon social acceptance, 
prestige/ and status, 



Lower-class . adolescentai|^ different 
experiences in the areal^K Stratifying 
sex and aggression. The basic? difference 
in the lower-class adolescent is that he 
does not devilop the socialized anxiety 
which, in turn, motivates him to achieve 
and to postpone immediate gratification 
for the sake of' long-range goals. Amos 
and Wellford consider this point in 
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their cha{)ter on "The* Culturally * 
Disadvantaged Adolescent," Mot^eover, 
the lower-class adolescent learnieX that 
hi3 is not liKely'to receive syAbolic 
rewar*ds such ^aia status and social \ 
acceptance for i)jihibiting sexual and * ^ 
aggressive* behavior . 



HAVIGHURST 



»EVELOPMEblTAL TASK 



While. bavis'Hvfas primarily concerned 
with the role of Social anxiety in \ 

^adolescent development, Robert Havig- 
hurst (1951)^ formulated and investigated 
the concept of developmental tasks. 
These tasks are defined in r^lationsl;iip 
to those goals ai?d criteria which 
society expects fulfilled or met 
at the different stages of develop- * " 
mpnt- Developmental tasks can be 
defined, then, as the skills, know- 

\ledge, and attitudes which a child 
has to acquire at ;succ(jrl3sive points 
in his development- The ma.<5tery of 
these tasks^ depends on physical 
maturation, as well as on personal 
effort. Developmental anxiety is 
a' motivational and reinforcement 
process which facilitates the acqui-^ ' 
sition and mastery of developmental 
tagks. The mastery of developmental 
tasks on piny one age level prepares , 
the individual for mastering- new tasks 
at the next age level. Havighuret 
suggests that failure in a given 
develoj^e||;ipal task will result in 
maladjustment|Py|)cial' disapproval, 
increased anxS^^y, and subsequently 
greater difficulty in^mastering 
fWtture tasks. Each developmental 
task has its critical period within 
which it must be learned. This 
emphasis by Havighurst should remind 
us of the formulations by the 
theorists of the German school. In 

particulars Kroh and the 'personality 
sWatif ication theorists come ^ to mJHnd* 
However, Havighurst ptlaces a 
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emphasid on the ^oclaJblzing ^gents and 

upon the methods of reinforcement whicl\ 
• socie^ usjBs in an attempt to help the 

individual ^at a given age leval. He 
v^also emphasizeiS the culturaJr rela-^ 

tivity that determines the nature ofi 

the deveiopniental^tasks. The more 
dominant the cultliral element of the 
> tasR is (over the biological element) 

the more likely it 'will differ from. 

'cult'^ire to culture. 




Havighurst defines developniental tasks 
for each level • For adolescence, he 
defines such tasks as accepting one's 
physique and dex role, relations with 
peers -of both sexes, emotional inde-^ 
pendence of parents, partial attainment 
of economic independence, making ^. 
vocational ^choices, acquiring intel- 
lectual competence and socially ^ 
responsible behavior, preparing fpr 
marriage and family life, and the 
building o:^ values which are ixi harmOny 
with the world picture of the society 
to which the .adoredcent: belongs. 

SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

Sociological theories of adolescence 
focus clearly on social institutions and 
on the position of the individua^L in 
society; that is, on >the adolescent's 
role and his status as the determiners 
of his developm^t. Even though 
sojciological theory is at the other ^ 
end of the biblpgical- social dimension 
it is interesting to note that sociol- 
ogists pay considerable attention to 
the interacting effects of biological^ 
physical, and social factors in adole- 
scent -development. The S6une cannot 
be said ^or biological theorists who 
deal much less systematically with the 
social environment as a determinant ^ 
of developmental change. / 
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KUtteSLE^ my IS; SOCIOLOGICAL THEOJRX 

We have iielected Klng^ley Davis 
CL960) as a representative Advocate ot 
sociological theory. Davis luaintaina 
that, in a compdex Western society, 
adolescence represents a phase of de-^ 
velopment ih which physical laaturation 
and mental maturity move far ahead oif 
social maturi'ty. Ih terms of physical 
9tre^gtt>' and mental, capacity, full 
maturity is attained shortly after 
puberty. - » 

Sbcially, the adolescent has a 
long wfi(y to go before he reaches a ^ ^ 
mature status. In most societies, 
power and status are dependent on 
social position and experience 
rather than on brute strength or , ^ 
even on mental capacity. HoweVer, 
social position and experience come 
with middle or old age rather th' 
with adolescence, 'fhus,- desp;Ltfe his 
physj[.cal or even mental equality to ' 
his elder£(, the adolescent is placed 
in a socially subordinate position. 
This presents a source of conflict 
between the generations. It is 
probable that the learning process , 
would have a better chance if physical 
and mental maturity would come be-- 
tween thirty and thirty-five years 
of age instead of between fifteen 
and twenty years of age. As it is, 
especially in modern sociiety, the 
individual must keep on learning after 
his capacity to do so has begun to 
decline. * Knowledge, judgment, insight, 
and self-^reliance are gene^lly far 
firom their pi^ak when mental capacity has 
4lready reached its peak. In a phy- 
sical sfense, society does rjot utilize ^» 
its ^great men until they are past their 
prime. However, in a social s«ns,e, 
society does utilize its men at the 
peak of their administrative of » 
socio log i<5al maturity. That i's 
to say, it. utilizes them when they 
have hopefully accumulated the 
greatest know-^how for making' political 



decisAona. o^. fa^rTreachin^f consequences ♦ 

■ J ■ . . 

From a di9c!iplogical j^oint of viaw, 
adolescence i& the. phase of develop- * 
taent in which, the lag of ^ social develop 
itterit behind ^physical development first 
became^ pronounced* 'From this point 
of View^ one might anticipate that 
as society becomes more complex ^ the 
lag will. Become greater and adoles-, 
cence will be prolonged further 
into organic adulthood. Specifically, 
tlie*:i^ositio| of adolescence is 
dfiteannin^d sociolbgically by four 
factors! occupational placement ,k 
reproductive control, authority 
organization, ' and cultural acquisition. 

Occupattortal Placement. Selection^ 
of individuals for occupational 
placement may be made by .conscription 
or by choice. If th^ -j$election is ^ 
made by choice, it follows that the 
earlier the choice is made, the more 
intensive can be the training. ^ The 
later the. choice is mad'e, the more 
it may rest on an accurate evaluation 
of personal talent and preference 
(see Hackrfan*s chapter on vocational 
counseling with the adolescent) . The 
"^more complex societies defer the final 
decisions until adolescence and provide 
most of tfie specialized training ^ 
during that period.. Primitive 
societies need not defer the decision 
until adolescence. They can make 
th^r choice much earlier and provide 
the training^^during childhood because 
division of labor is so slight. If 
training Star|^s early, as is the case 
in a simple society, and extends 
thjrough childhood, adolescence will 
not stand out occupationally aj3 a 
period 6f any particular importance. 
By the time th^ individual reaches 
adolescence, h6 is practicing his 
otJCupati<?n and is accepted by his 
society as an adult. If, on the other 
hand----as is the case ir) a complex 
society*"^ccupati6nal choice and 
training is centered in adolpsconce, 
the strain in this phase of develop-- 
ment will be greater. Finally, if 
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fttaiidards for occupatlonaX flitatus are 
determined achiev^enj: in the 
culture is raised, but the status of 
the adolescent is lowered by 
putting him at th^ bottom rung, This^ 
make^ ^dolescence a period of 
strain, and in some societiesj^^ a 
period of depiMviation. t 

Reproductive Control- In every 
society, reproductive capacity first 
appears at the 'inception of adold- 
scence. However, the Control of 
reproduction and of se^raal behavior 
is exercised differently in different 
societies. Each society is confronted 
with three basic questions concerning 
reproduction and sexual gratification.. 
First, whether the adolescent shall be 
permitted to enter normal heterosexual 
intercourse, or whether he should be 
forced or encouraged to postpone sdch 
behavior. Second, whether marriage 
should be permitted with the onset of 
sexual maturation- Third, whether 
marriage should be the r^tsult of free 
choice or whether it should be con- 
trolled by others. Also, should 
marriage establish a separate housfe- 
hold or 9ne that is merely an 
extension of the parentkl menage? 
This last question is an isi^ue 
which primitive and modern specie ties 
face together. Until recently, 
one conpon characteristic-was shared 
by most societies. The adolescent 
was piermittdd to exercise both his 
sexual and reproductive functions; ' 
however, society carefully \i^ontrolled 
the exercise of these functioi^s. 

In our society, the ideal of premarital 
chastity is upheld. The postponement 
of marriage, as well fts the indepen- 
dence and separateness of the wedded 
couple, is also ad\/t)cated. The 
adolei^cent is permitted to associate 
closely with the opposite sex, but 



is put /on his honor t6 remain 
virtuous. The adolescent is 
permitted to choose his own mate 
independently, but his or her 
. parents retain veto rights in many 
axeas. Both Juhasz and Staton 
discuss these problems in. separate 
chapters, b6 we will not consider 
them further here. Of course, the 
competitive struggle for status 
in the occupational area also gets 
entangled with .the competitve 
system in the courtship arid dating 
area. This does . little to lessen 
the problems of the adolesceni j 
perioql. 

Authoritarian Organization. The 
next major sociological issue 
concerning adolescence is that of 

.the child's emancipation from the 
authority of his family. In our 
society, adolescents believe that 
obtiining a job and becoming married 
entitles a person to independence. 
In other societies, the authority 
of parents continues after adole- 
scence, and adolescence does not 
stand out as a significant period 
of change in an individual ' s 
relatiQnsh*ip to authorrty. In 
our society, in the absence of 
publicly accepted practices for 

. emancipation from authority, wide 
"individual variations exist from 
family to family and each family 
must settle the matter in itg own 
Way. In many instances the adole- 
scent craves the protection of his 
family, but, he rebels against its 
authority. He |s torn by the con- 
flict of dreading to leave the 

^careless existence of childhood and 
of accepting the burdensome respon- 
sibility of adult life* The nature 
of this conflict and its possible 
' ' consequences were discussed in some 
detail in %he presentation of Lewin* 
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theorY* Tlxis whole issue will be 
taken up again when y/e turn to the 
psychoanalytic theory of adolescence. 

Let U9 examine more closely some of 
the rfbciological determinantis of the 
conflict between . par*entai authority 
and adolescence. One of these 
determinants is the rate of social^ 
change. \ The more rapid the social 
and technological change in a society, 
the greater will be the difference in 
the cultural content experienced 
by two different generations at the 
same stage of development. The 
parent learns that' his adolescent 
experiences are outdated when he 
assumes the regponsibility of 
transmitting his backgrpund experience 
to his own child. The prolkem of 
cu:i,tural lag/;' on the parents' part, is 
aggravated llfi modern society by 
the fact that the child is exposed to 
competing ^Idthorities. Profes- 
sional educators usually teach ide^s 
which are in advance of their own 
, culture\ and thereby, they widen 
the inte^eptual gap between parent ' 
an^ child. ^ 

It is ini^eresting to raise the question 
as to why parentar authority generates 

^oo imXch .more conflict than other insti- 
tutions of authority. One of the 
factors deteriiJlnling this dffferencfte is 
that society defines clearly those 
selectiv^e areas in which it assumes « 
authority. In contrast, parental 
authority inqludes most aspects 
of a child's life. .Often parents 
are glad to relinquish their authority 
^ over the adolescent child and to 
grant him independence. However, a ^ 
child's social status is identified 
with parental status, and parental 
status is^ Socially identified with the 
child* S conduct. Therefore, parents 

' bften wish to insure proper conduct on 
the paf t of ijheir* offspring by pro- 



longing parental authority. , 

A related ph^npm^non bearing on adole- 
scent conflict i9 the combination of 
aonqentmtion and diepereion that^ 
characterizes our family system. The 
smallness of the family unit in 
our society makes for intensity of 
family feelings. Most of the day's 
schedule takes ^lace outside the 
hoprfe and this makes for dispersion 
'of activities. This diaperstton of 
activities away ftom home isola$:es 
and djtioireases the intensity of the 
affectional bonds within th'e home. 
The major /share of the family senti- 
ment is directed toward a few 
individuals who 'are so, important to 
emotional satisfaction that complexes 
easily develop. There is less 
*!sentiment to go around, and, there- 
fore, we are left Vith youth who 
are emotionally deprived. • 

Cultural Acquisition. A fourth iss^e 
that defines the^ adolescent period 
is that of cultural acquisit^.on. 
The more primitive the culture, 
the earlier the chi^d can be taught 
its rudiments. Ijiighly civilized 
societiLes require specialized 
educational establishments.^ The 
universal and specialized school 
system, \as we know it, becomes a 
necessity. However, the. school 
system concentrates on teaching 
abstractions which are often divorced 
from the ^acts, aVid experiences ofi 
real life. Thus, the adolescent 
emerges from his school with know- 
ledge which^oes not help him to 
handle cQncrete pveryday situations. 
This inconcgruence tends to' pro- ' 
duce problems of motivation'. The 
existence , of the long interval' 
of time betweer) learning and its 
vocational application- also con- 
tributes to the problem of academic 
motivation. Davis (1960) suggests 
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certain modifications in the school 
system which would reduce the problem 
^ it cur'rently produces* The school 
system should taake greater efforts 
to introduce inventions of i^ew 
educational technology and to overhaul 
the incentit^e mechanism. For example 
recent methods of »^ improving reading 
habits may shorten the absorption of 
theo s^e amount of knowledge . 

The current Incentive mechanisms 
might be greaily improveji by ^intro- 
ducing vocational and occupational 
training earlie^, Thls^Wpuld 
permit the adolescent to carry out 
rewarding functions in society 
Simultaneously with his continued 
schooling. ' . * 

PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 

ft 

Psychoanalytic theory is. being 
presented separately because it 
cannot be put into any one of the 
previous headings without distortion. 
Biological, psychological, and social 
processes and concepts occupy equally 
central positions. In .its^ early 
stages, psychoanalytic theory was 
heavily i/i/eighted toward biological 
factors and evolutionary ideas. 
Very early in its development/ how- 
ever / the cla§h between the bi^splogical- 
constitutional versus the st>cial- 
Y environmental orientation was worked 
/ • out by two psychoanalytic theorists 

who broke, away and developed their own 
theories. ifOf course I am referring 
to Carl Jung and Alfred Adler. The 
> , former went in the direction of extreme 
emphasis .op a' constitutional typplogy 
and evolutj^onary recapitulation of 
human experience, whereas the latter 
elevated the fainily and other social 
* factors to a position of central ♦ 
importance. As psychoanalysis devel- 
oped, Freud (1936) himself shifted 
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toward ^ greater emphasis on external 
reality. Later, Anna Freud (1948)^ 
in her concern with tjhe educational 
process and particularly with 
defense mechanisms of the ego, anti- 
cipated the developments of ego 
psychology. Finally, studies in 
cultural anthropology ,parried 
out by psychoanalysts such, as 
Abraham Kardiner (1939) and Erik 
Erikson (1950, 1959) have elevated 
culture and environment to central 
positions in psychoanalytic theory. 

WANTILE SEXUALITY 

For many centuries, and until 
relatively recently, it was assumed 
that puberty marked the onset of 
sexuality. With the advent of 
Sigmund Freud (1953) the concept of 
infantile sexuality and of psycho- 
sexual development replaced the 
traditional concept of puberty. 
Infantile sexuality refers to those 
pleasurable* experiences which are 
associated with the stimulation and 
gratif icati^^n of ^ the basic needs 
relating to foocl intake, elimination, 
and genital excitement. These occur 
prior to the pn^et of puberty. 
The organization and course of 
infantile sexuality during early 
and ^middle childhood determine how 
adolescence is experienced and 
expressed. Briefly, some of the 
struct^ural foztnatiops of childhood 
may be described as follows. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD 

The .psychic apparatus of the infant 
is dominated by the pleasure-pain 
principle. The dominance of this 
principle diminishes as a result 6f 
two important factors. First, as the 
infant develops trus.t in his mother's 
ability td alafey his tensions, he 
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becomes correspondingly less dominated* 
The second factor is the child's 
growing control over internal tension 
an(3 his mastery of the-stlmulation 
from his external environment* This, 
process contributes to a shift in 
th§ child's position from passivity to 
activity. The child learns to mani- 
pulate others and the physical world 
to gain his own ends* 

The cljild's feelings of self-confidence 
derived from his mastery and t'txm his 
shift to an| active position are 

absorbed in the next- ^hase of develops* 

> 

ment, namely , the phallic phase. 
This is particularly true in the boy, 
in whom they take on the form of 
exaggerated fantasies of power. During 
the phallic phase r the chi^d begins to 
develop fantasies of possession and 
intimacy toward the parent of the 
opposite sex; this period is the 
oedj^pal stage. .The oedipal conflict 
is wrought with sexual and aggressive 
wishes that take on frightening pro- . 
portions*. The child resolves this 
conflict between forbidden impulses and 
authority by identifying with the 
authority figure and thereby erecting 
a built-in censor of Ijis own for 
forbidden impulses. This ii? th6 
beginjfflng of. conscience and super-ego 
The experience of this conflict and its 
resolution usher in the period of 
middle childhood which has been called 
the^'latency period. 

MIDDLE CHILDHOOD J. . 

The particular importance of the 
latency period for adolescence is the . 
Sharp increase on control over the 
impulses which occur during^ this 
period. "^^^Swifij^ control is ' 

f acil^aLbjj|^^»the development, of a 
congW W^MHWg d on the internalization 
of, ]h|hhP^ with> paren- 

tal apBBrity. With it, the child's 



respect^ for law and ordejr assumes a 
domina/tt place. The inter halization 
of parental authority has another * 
consequence a^ well. The child's 
dependen<;e on parental praise and 
approval for feelings of self- 
worth is replaced by those inner . 
sources 9f assurance which we call 
self -^is teem/ ZVnother important 
6onsequence is the child "^s greater 
independ^ince from the parent. As 
a result of this greater independence^ 
lAe child is less likely to be f rus- ^ 
trated by the pdrent^ and this 
^ lessens his mood fluctuations and 
produces more emotional stability. 

■* 

The formation of the^ superego and 
the strengthening .of the ego repre- 
sent an increased differentiation 
of the personality. ' It is further 
facilitated by a separation of 
verbal and motor expression. 
This in turn permits rapid strides 
' foKward in the development of 
language and symbolic activity. 
This differentiation is particularly 
important in enabling the child to 
tolerate conflicting demands from 
within as well as from the external 
environment. 

As mftntioned earlier, the mother- 
child relationship is important for 
the development of the structural 
f pmations of shildhood that survive 
and determine Ijhe course of adole- 
scence. At first, the infant 
experiences both parents as, dispensers 
of comfort or frustration. Mother's 
role is not primarily feminine, but 
rathe^ that of an active person. The 
qhild is in a passive position of 
getting or not getting'. By identir- 
fying with his irlWner as a source of 
nurturance, the child acgdires not 
only some independence, but also 
some of his mother's active position. 
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For the boy, the mother continues 
through childhood tq be the object of ' 
.his affection. What changes^in the 
little boy is his position from 
passive receptivity to active mastery • 
The latter reaches its first, peak in 
.the phallic phase of development. 
Here the^ little boy identifies his 
power with masculinity. Excessive 
masturbation, which may arj^se both 
during thia. period and in puberty, 
is inteirpreted\ ^ defepse against 
Regressing to k passive position. The 
boy discovers sex differences^ and • 
in his fantasy he interprets the 
difference as an injury to the opposite 
sex. Psychoanalytic theory relates . 
this interpretation to the contempt 
and fear with which our cullyare 
treats femininity in boys. The male's 
contemptuous attitude toward the 
^female sex often harbors his deep-- 
seated fear of regressing to his 
earlier passive receptive/ position in . 
infancy. The boy's identification 
with ^is /ather helps him to combat 
this rear. ^ Identification with the 
• father is -facilitated by the fear 
consequences of the boy's rivalry 
with his father for the affection of 
his mother. The fear is resolved by ^ 
identifying with the father. These 
changes toward masculine identity^ 
formation, or a failure of such changes 
and an alternative course of regres- 
sion to a passive positon, are of 
, utmost importance as a background 
for the developmental trends which 
occur during adolescence. 

The formation of feminir^e identity 
iB different and equally important 
for the adolescent phase. At first 
the girl shares with the<>boy a passive 
position toward her mother as a pro- 
vider. When the girl entei?^ a phase 
of ' independence and of an active 
position/ unlike the boy, she not 



only change? her positioi>' toward 
her mother r but she alsjo changes 
her love object from ipbther to 
' father. Her continue'^ identifi-. .^y 
cation with the motlier ,as ^ujfirovider . 
will reinforce her active position 
and will conflict v/ith the girl's 
imitation of her^mothei^'s passive 
position toward her father. The 
active positioi^' the -girl takes 
persists for a^long time throughout 
childhood. Tbfere are very strong 
— n?sycholo0ical/, social, and practical 
fce^asons for £he persistence of this 
active posil/ion. The little girl 
is greatly rewcUji^ed for being self- 
sufficient j she envies boys for 
their phyaique and status; a girl 
is not criticized as much for being ^ 
a tomboy as a boy is criticized for . 
being a i^issy; the active position 
is a satisfying one to any child 
regardless of his sex; finally, 
the role of the woman is that of a 
nurturant'-giving person which cer- 
tainly entails an aotive position. 
It is riot until much later in the 
cours^ of development Jthat the girl 
begin^i to take a passive position 
toward men and to /identify more fully 
with her mother im±h^ mother's 
passJf-ve position ^Pfward the father. 
Thus> we find that thp course of 
the development of the masculine 
identity of boys is simpler than 
the development of the feKuinine 
identity for gitls. The boy not* 
only retains the same love object 
(the mother) , he also develops in 
one direction, namely from passivity 
to activity. Tha%^irl, on the other 
^ hand, changes from a passive tOsan 
active position, then back a^gain to 
a passive position* The latter 
must differ considerably from the 
early infantile passivity .shared 
by bpys and girls alike. These, 
then, are th^ structural formations 
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of childhddd which sV^rvlve Into 
adolescence » . 

ADOLESCENCE 

At the onset of adolescence, both 
boys and girls give si^ns of ^experi- ' 

.^encing stress and of giv||rig\upa6me ; 
of the accpmplishments in education 
. ajrid docial confoinmity that were 
achieved during the latency period* 
The degree and direction of regression 
will have coiranon elements. It will 
also be greatly affected by pre- 
. adolescent development, as outline^^ 

' up to this point* The adolescent 
manifests not only regressive 
tendencies but also a variety of 
defensive maneuvers tq ward off the 
regressive pulX. 

An important development at the onset 
of adolescence, as se^n by psycho- 
analytic, theory, is the moving away 
from the love objects of early child- 
hood. This is a continuation of the ^ 
move in the scime^ direction which 
• occurred during latency. A certain 
amount of affection becomes liberated 
as a result o# the dissociation from 
early love objects and goes in search 
of new love objects outside the 
family. With it occurs a wectkening 
of the parental authority which 
formed th^ backbone for superego 
development. This weakening of the - 
superego is further reflected in 
feelings of loneliness, inner tur- 
moil, and depressed moods. Adolescence 
has been described as a phasfe in which 
mourning and beijig in love dominate 
the affective life of the young 
' , person. The rebeJ.lion against, and 
separation from, the parent involves 
- a real loss and results in experiences 
of emptiness, grief, and «adhess which 
are a pArt of all mourning. The 
working through of such mourning is 



an important task' of adolescence 



Friendship acquires an enormous 
import;ancje for adolescent boys and 
girls. Not only do friendships gain 
in importance but they also acquire ^ 
a new quality, namely, an ideali- 
zation of the friend. The idealized 
image of the friend supplements 
the earlier idealized image , of the 
parent. The relationship between 
the loss of early iove objects and 
the formation of intensive relation^ 
ships^ such as friendships and crushes 
during adolescence, can be seen in^ 
the reactions ^o the loss of an 
idealized friend when such a disap- 
- ^ppintment or loss results in 

depre^i^ns^or in going on eating 
binges. ThefaGt-that these rela- 
tionships are often tranj^itory and 
of short duration betrays an ulterioi 
purpose of these friendships. 
The firendship has been a search 
for a replacement of the abandoned 
parent . 

flETEROSfexUTU:! RELATIONSHIPS 

Now, turning to heterosexual 
relationships, psychoanalytic theory 
points to striking differences 
between boys and girls in their 
reactions to the opposite sex at 
the onset of puberty. The boy 
, first turns away from heterosexual ity 
and escapes into his male peer 
groups. He ife preoccupied with 
defending himself againj^t regressive 
^ tendencies and the feared consequences 
of such tendencies. The girl does 
not react in the same way at the 
onset of puberty. She goes through 
a stage of exaggerating her active 
position in life without turning 
away from heterosexual ity. In 
contrast to the boy, her defense ' 
against regression (to an infantile 
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passive position and to infantile 
sexuality) is an exaggeration of 
heterosexual Interest and experience. 
She; does not assume a feminine role, 
but acts as the active r aggressive 
partner in the pseudo-love game. 
Related to this turn of events is 
the fact that girls mature more rapidly 
than boys dturing this period and exper- 
ience more violent and. painful 
changes in their physiological func- 
tioning. Evidence from psychoanalytic 
therapy on the adolescent acting-out of 
girls suggests that the excessive 
active and aggressive role ih the 
frantic attempt to relate to men 
represents an overcompensation in 
the adolescent girl. This is a 
counter against the strong regressive 
pull to be fondled in the same passive 
manner as the infantile girl was 
fondled by her mother., Instances 
of adducent infatuation with much 
older men may represent a giving in 
to this regressive pull,< 

DEFEf^SE MECHANISMS 

As indicated earlier, the adolescent 
employs a variety of defensive maneuvers 
in hi9 reaction to the inner impoverish- 
ment he experiences, and to other 
sources of' stress and conflict. One 
fairly common defensive reaction 
consists of a self- induced heightening 
of ego states. In this category 
belongs self-induced exertion. Pain 
and exhaustion are fairly common 
phenomena among adolescents. These 
self-'induced ego states of affective 
and sensory intensity allow the ' 
adolescent to experience a heightened 
sense of, self. They enable the 
adolescent discharge tension which 
comes from the^ stress and conflict 
he experiences. 



Somet^eg specific defenses against 
anxiety and conflict function under 
an umbrella Of afsocialiy, accepted 
form of behavior\ Aa ^ample of 
this may be seen ^n-4:Ke sharing of 
a cocle of behavior which permits 
the adoTescenb to divorce his 
feelings from hJLs actions. This 
may occur because the behavior is 
public and because' he does not haVe 
to take the' responsibility for it. 
Under such circumstances r the ado-* 
lescent aan act out, with9ut hajfing 
any strong feelings ^bout his 
.action. The specific defense 
mechanisms hidden in this type of 
socially sanctioned acting out 
are denial and isqlation. The 
adolescent denies hi.s^rf eelings 
an<i isolates feeling and awareness. 
He is fui:^ aware of what he does 
without having any feelings. ' 
Conversely r due to his submerging 
himself in the peer code, he may 
experience feelings of anger or 
act aggressively without any - 
awareness of what the source and 
target of his anger is, or without 
awareness of the aggressive 
consequences of' his behavior. 

THE PEER GROUP AND SOCIAL BELONGING 

Erikson (1959) points toward the 
positive value of the gang for the 
adolescent and the ways in whiph the 
clique helps the adolescent form 
his ego identity. The adolescent 
who rebels against the dominance 
of his parents r against the dominance 
of their value system and their 
intrusion into his life, has a 
desperate need foi? social belonging. 
The peer group and the gang help the 
adolescent find his own ider?tity. 
The adolescent relies on his peers 




for comfort by stereotyping himself 
at ^ time when his body image changes 
radically and when he is confronted 
with pressures which threaten to over- 
whelm hlin.. This is one of the reasons * 
why totalitarian systems are so 
attractive to the adolescent. They 
supply convincing and suitable identi- 
fications. Democratic identity involves 
freedom of choice and*^ does not supply 
an identity as readlXy. The demo- 
cratic gtoup requires that the person 
have gufricierit ego identity to 
tolerate ambiguity. The adolescent 
who has to question his own identity 
at every moment welcomes membership 
in the totalitarian peer group which 
relieves him pf^ his painful search and 
provides emotional crutches until he 
c^n learn to stand on his ovm two feet. 

ERIK ERIKSON: . IDENTIC FORMATION AND 
ADOLESCENCE. ' ^ 

We have mentioned the name of Erik 
Erikson several times. It is now 
appropriate to consider his theory in ^ 
greater detail. Erikson has taken the 
Freudian position and .considered it 
in the light of anthropological 
^cultural research. His major focus 
has been on the process by whidh the . 
ind|>|pidual develops his ego identity. 
As we knowr when puberty is reached, 
the individual ' s body grows rapidly • 
and sexual maturity arrives on the 
scene (see Garrison's chapter) . This 
may present problems for the adole- 
scent, as his self-image may be in 
conflict with his views of the per- 
ceptions of others. Erikson believes; 
that, for the youth of today, the 
^development of one's bgo identity h^s 
largely replaced the theme 6^- sexuality 
that was so prevalent at the time of 
Freud.* This is not to deny the 
importance of /one's developing sex- 
uality # but rather that lib is subsumed 
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within tjie process of establipnSg 
the. concept of self. For the aoble^ , ^ 
scent this is acComiilished initially 
through identification with popular 
figures such as movie st'atb, sports 
figures and representatives of youth 
movements. His owrf peer group, is 
.then used to find his identity within 
a social context. Eriksoji (1950) 
believes that there are ei^ht stages 
through which each o£ us . moves in our. / 
search for ego identity and that our 
progress depends on the satisfactory 
resolution of each of the previous 
stages. For example we begin with 
the stage of Trust versus Mistrust* 
The next stage is Autonomy versus 
Shame and Doubt, and so forth. The 
interested reader may wish to turn 
to 'the writings of Erikson himself. 
(1950, 1959) or to read an excel^l^t 
short presentation by Muuss (1962) . / 
In addition, the description of < ^ 
Spranger's theory that was. given 
earlier in this chapter will give 
insight into Erikson, as Sprapger 
was influential in the development 
of Erikson 's thinking. 

The total thrust of one's life, 
according to Erikson/ is in the 
process of establishing ego identity. 
In childhood the ^^lationships with * 
parents are mosl^ important. In i 
adolescence the focus ^noves to 
identification with peers and other 
important persons; apd in early 
adulthood it moves to the area of 
vocational decisions and the falling 
in love, ing these periods of 

life, the individual continually^,, 
revises and redefines who he is or 
who he pevoeivee himself to be. 
Satisfactory resolution of this task 
produces the healthy or adjusted ^ I 
individual. Conflict or unsatisfactory 
resolutions along' the path to adult- f 
hood contribute to maladjustment. 



Bloqk, Haan, apd Smith discuss 
Erikson at ^^ome length in their chapter 
on activism and apathy at;* the collegiate 
level r and the^ introductory xhaptfer 
by Adams'wiil give the reader 
additional 'insights into the 
adplescefitv who is goi^ig through the 
process of )L^entity formatiorrr 
flamachek's chapter on the development 
of the adolescewnt self, considered 
from the framework of Erikspn's 
theory, will be particularly 
instructive T 

CONTRIBUTIONS MODIFICATIONS IN 

THE THEORY OF IDENTIFICATION MiD 
IDENTITY FORMATION 

As we have seen, psycho^alytic 
theory emphasizes the importance of 
the active and passive position of 
the mother, the formation of affection- 
ate bonds between the child and his ^ 
parents, and^ ensuing conflicts 
over rivalry. It also emphasizes 
afnbivalent feelings, and fear of 
the consequences of infantile sexual 
and aggressive fantasies a^ essential 
processes influencing the direction 
•of sexual development in both boys' 
and girls. The emphasis in these ICJ" 
formulations has been on intrapsychic 
processes, partic\ilarl'y of the develop- 
in^child. Similarly, these 
forniulations concentrated on the child's^ 
perception of parental roles and on 
changes in the child's identification 
-with his or her perceived role of , 
the parent. An impoi*tant' contri- 
bution to these formulations has < 
come from refcent attempts; to con- 
ceptualize parental roles with 
greater femphasis on diffecenc^s i^n 
actual, rather than mer^3,y perceived, 
parental rol6 functioning. Theory 
and research have also gained through 
a further breakdown pf thi^ proqess 



gf identification and identity * 
formation into identification 4n 
areas which are relevant or unre- ^ , 
lated to sex typing. A third' 
contribut:f.on has come f rom.-a. 
reformulation of the concept . 
identification so as to make 
this concept more amenable to 
sociological ^nd anthropological . 
theory and reseafch^. This last 
attempt involved the notion qf 
statu^ envy as an essential proces£( 
' pf identif icd^on and the 
distinction between attributed, 
subjective, and desired identity 
a^ a' way of making the concept 
of identity less global and thereby 
more useful for precise formulation 
and r^earch. > 

E:^(:presBive and Instrumental Role 
Fun^ioning, Parsons <l958) 
• Considered the masculine role to' 

^ be essentially instrumental and * 
the feminine role to be essentially 
e3;pressi,ve. Instrumental' role 
functioning is task-oriented rather 
than person-oriented, ifexpressive 

' role- functioning* i^ oriented toward 
interpersonal, attitudes^ and feelings ^ 
toward making and eliciting .^motional 
responses in "the ' immediate social 
interaction. Parsons proposes 

' further distinction between fathers 
and mothers, in that fathers are 
aapable of engaging in both instru- 
mental and. expressive t'ole Awhile 
mothers are, ipore committed to expres- 

f sive role functioning. This 
clistinction was further elaborated 
by Johnson (1963) , 'who hypothesized 
that the mother is essentially 
expressive toward her sons and^' 
daughters during^ their first 
phase of identif iCDation in the life 
cycle. Thft second^^phnse of the 
child's identification is determined 
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by the father^ who behaves differently^ 
toward daiighter and at>n. The father • 
rewards the daughter ' s expressive • 
role fucntioning by conmiendin^- her fj(>x , 
being atffi^aL^tive and ^rel^ting to ' * 
her, dsgentially/ in an affectionate 
.cpntext. In contrast r th^^^ettthea?-4ru^^L«-^ 
make demarids of his sons /and stress 
an achieyemeht. orientation much earlier 
than with his* daughter. This foxmil^- 
tion'' implies that identification with 
the^ father will facilitate Ifhe devel- 
opment,, of appropriate sex roles in 
both boys and girl^Ki.'e.> masculine ^ 
instrumental role* r^ncrtipning^in boys 
and expressive role ftinctioning in 
gijrls) . . . ' 

Parental versus Sex Roiip Identification. 
RejrardlesS qf the nature of the parent's 
own role identification, a child may^ 
identify with pcurental' characteristics 
which are relevant to ^ex role func- 
tioning and witl^ ptAer parental 
characteristics which- are not televent 
i:o\sex role function. Thus a child may 
*be strongly -fdentifl^d with parental^ 
functioning of th^ same or opposite 
sex without having internalized an - ^ 
lappropriate or inappropriate sex role 
model. Moreover, the solidification 
of a^ child' 3 sex "role identity de- 
pends not only on the parent But also 
on the, responses cind expectations of 
other adults as well as pe^rs in the 
child's culture. 

A further complication in the relation- 
ship between parental identification 
and sex role identity comes from 
the parent's own sex role identity. 
For example, ' if the parent '^st:^wn sex ' 
role identification is opposite to 
that of his oi>\)er own sex, the child's 
identification with the same sex 
parent will result In an inappropriate 



s6x toledldentlty fo^njdation. / 
yyrm, dSee") * points' to^another 
di»tindt±e:jp wl)ioh.haa. impbrtant^ 
implications for the deveJtojJhent 
of sex role^identity.' Alt;hough 
boys dQ^i^ot intera^Jt as much with 
fathers as with their Inp'thers, 
boys develop *a strong masc^uline • ' ' 
identity. *^ This results from the * 
f^crt; that the^ attitudes and 
ajctivities whiCT^ characterize a 
masculine role are cortwunicated 
to the boy by other/representa- 
tives ofr sodiety* and by cultural 
faedia. ' Moreover,, boys receive 
rewards, fpV typical masiculine * 
role behavior, and criticism or • 
ridiqule for attitudes and bffi- * 
haviors which are generally / 
associated with femililn^roles. 

ThQ fact that mothers interact more 
frequently and in mote concrete 
Situations with their^ C^lid1?en . . - 
led Lynn to predict ,that both 
gl^ls and boys will be more 
identified with ^hose personality 

.chafactej?lstics of their mothers 
which aire culturally neutral with 
reference to s^x typing. Con-' 

. comitaAtly yftoth boys and girls will 
be less^^^^ntifi^d with netitral 
characteristics of their fathers* 
personalities than of their mother^' 
personalities. 

The development of masculine and 
feminine identity have each their 
own complexities and conflicts. 
Boys have tp change first from 
their identification with mother * 
to a masculin^ identification. 
In contemporary Western culture / 
this change is complicated byv 
the fact that the boy has to 
learn his masculine role largely 
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in the aljsenc.e of a> concrete models 
liis-fatHer; Yet ^ the capture punishes 
a c^hiW-'in ^ variety of directvand 
indirect' ways for tjeRaving irf an 
opjposite sex manneir. Girls, oti the 
other hand, experience 'complexity 
in their sex 'role development 
resulting from their need to assume 
both '/active ^nd passive positions. 
This complexity is ff^rther compounded 
by theXfact that in a^ult society 
the feminine role, holds le§S prestige 
. and prlAlege thaij the masculine i:ol#. ' 
These different sources of anxiety and 
conflict manifest themselves in a 
variety of ways, i.e., discrepancies 
between underlyirf^ sex role identi- 
fication and overt sex role behavior ' 
of both male and females in our 
culture. In our culture males 
m^ be inclihed to. njfanif est a. mascii- 
line sex role pre'f erence with an 
underlying (repressed) apposite sex 
role identification. In Contrast, 
women may ten* to show an opposite 
sex role preference with an und^l^ing 
same sex role identification. 

Status-Envy Hypothesis. Burton a,nd 
Whiting (1961) emphasized two 
aspects of identification. '.Identi- 
fication con^sists Of learning a 
given (role by rehearsal in»f^Vitasy 
rather than by .actual performance ^ 
and identifical^n of a given role 
is ii\otivated by envy of the incumbent 

.of a priyileget^ status. Ir\ othei: 
.words r life al6;ie will* not produce 

'identification. The child identifies 
maximally with people who control 

. access. to resources because of their 
position (age, occupation, ' and other 
status charact;eristics^ . The child 
who wishes to ha\^e free acce^ss to 
the desired resources will aspire to 
identify with the pe^;eon whose ^ 
status enables him to control access 
to the dossire* resources. 
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, Burton and Whrting distinguish . 
between three kinds of identity?' 
* attributed identity, which rrefers 
- t9 a status assigned to a person 
by^j^ther member 9 of ' his society ; 
subjective ide^rtity, .consisting- 
^ \of the status the person sees him- 
self occupying; and / optative 
identity^ which refers to the 
'desire to occupy a certain status. 
Most'^^sQcie^ties attempt to bring « 
about integration between attri- , 
butcd/. subjective r and optative 
. identities througl] a process of 
socialization. Society wishes any 
member to see himself as others ^ . 
see him, and that he perceive 
himself as being what he wfints 
to be. The process of socialization 
consists of anjenforced sequence 
Of experiences in which becoming 
an adult Involves being first 
deprived of access to' resources 
which only the adults in that 
society enjoy; and wanting to be 
a member of the class of adults. y 
When society permits the individual 
to occupy this privileged status, 
the individual beqomes. what he want 
. wanted to be. In other words, f 
the subjective and optative status 
. b^ome integrated. ' . 

Burton and Whiting apply their theory 
of identification to a wide range 
of anthropological data. For \/ 
. example, i^ris suggest(Sd that male 
' initiation fcites a't puberty are 
associated with exclusive mother- 
.child arrangements and long post- 
partum sex taboo. The initiation 
righti^ serve to bury the feminine 
' identity the boy has established 
with his mother during early child- 
hood and to replace this earlier 
identity with a secondary male 
identity. Another source of support 
for* the status envy hypothesis of 



identification is seeyi in the gang 
membership cf^ adolescents wbo fejeqrt ^ 
femininity, in eve^ry form. Miller (1958) 
int:ei?prets excessive concern with 
being "tough*^ as\a reaction formation 
to cross-- sex primary ♦identification. 

* r 

As I have indicated a.t^j|he outset of 
this section r the formulations of 
Parsons r Heilbrun, Lynn, and Burton 
and Whiting are most valuable when . 
seen as modifications, rather than 
replacements, of the theories of 
identification discussed ea^^lier. 

a 

4 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORIES 

Anthropology, more than any other 
discipline, has cast doubt on the 
.. validity of biological theories 
of personality development, Ruth 
Benedict (1950) has suggested that 
very few huit^n traits are universal. 
Moreover, ,the universal existence 
of certain human traits would not 
represent scientific evidence that 
such traits must be biogenetically 
determined. Similarly, anthropolo- 
gists do not consider many projDlems 

,N to he inherent in adolescent develop- 
ment. Cross~'Cilli0^^al studies have 
shown that a good many of the problems 
which have been described and dis-* 
cussed earlier in^ this capter may 
not .exist at all in some societies, 
and may be solved at different 

^ a^ levels in other societies* Even 
physiological maturing, s^ch 
as the onset of puberty^ will acquire 
different meanings in different 
cultures and, therefore, will result 
in different reactions and behavioral 
changes during adolescence. For 
example, as Margaret Mead (1952) has 
shown, it has been. found in primitive 
tribes that menstruatioift may be 
interpreted as dangerous by one tribe 



. because the menstruating girl . . - 
could dry up thQ weH> and as good 
in another tribe b^pause the'. 
' menstruating girl Could improve ^ ^ 
the. crqps and incriease the' food 
supply. Instances have also been 
found in which no taboos and rituals 
are conn^Oted ^with menstruation/ 
In such instances, the girls .are 
^ not «rven forbidden t6 prepare 
food or to mix freely with other 
member^3 at the onset of menstru- 
atS^^jin. 

Gultura^l Anthropology challenges 
the universality of the specific 
stages in human development which 
are an .essential part of most of 
the theories discussed in this 
ctiapter. The majority of anthro- 
'pologists hold that specific 
patterns of cultural conditions 
determine whether development . 
takes place in stages or is con- 
tinuous. Gradual and abrupt 
changes before and after /adole- 
scent development vary vHdely 
from culture to culture, and no 
~^-—3±ngle rate of ^hange, within 
development, can be donsidered 
^ universal. The cultural prescriptions 
for age and stage grading in 
Western^ society may be con'feradictory 
but they are definitely there, .and 
they strongly reinforce stages in 
development* 

Observers of adolescents in modern 
society are more" likely .to be 
impressed ^i^h the .unique sources * ^ 
of developmental change that charac- 
teriie adolescence than are the 
observers of primitive cultures ♦ 
The i:ules> sanctions, and taboos for 
(Conduct in primitive/ cultures are 
more directly related to the patterns ^ 
and changes of behavior during 
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adoledcende "than ife the case in our * 
complex modern societ:y. ThUs^ the role 
of the social environmeilit "in adolescent 
developnjent emerges more clearly in 
primitive societies than it does 
in a modern society. This more. 
direct and explicit influence of 
cultural conditioning on adolescence ,^ 
may well be related to the greater 
continuity between the parent and 
the growinif child in the primitive 
spciety. Conveprsejy, the more 
indirect and dotttplex relationship 
between cultural conditioning and 
adolescent development ^ as well as 
the presence of the conflicting and 
ambiguous standards in. modern society , 
may have facilitated the wideninfl[ 
gap between the parent and the growing 
child ♦ By comparison with primitive •^ 
societies # it is clear that the 
adolescent in modern societ;^^ conforms 
increasingly more to peer^-group stan- 
dards and has become less responsive 
to parental values and expectations. 
Other reasons for ^e widening ga^> 
between the generations have been 
discussed earlier in this chapter, ^ 
particularly in the section on 
♦sociological theory. 

^ost anthrcfpologists who have studied 
.^'primitive cultures are impressed with 
Jtihe beneficial effects of gradual change 
and continuity in development:, parti- 
cularly for the. period" of adolescence. , 
One anthropologist (Leta Hollingworth, 
1928) 9 has gone so far tis to describe 
the position of characterizing 
adolescence as a period of inevitable 
storm and stress, from which new and 
different personalities emerge, as a 
survival ot the ceremonial rebirth of 
folklore which conjgtituted the initia- 
tion of primitive youth into manhood 
and womanhood. She als^ describes 
those attempts to explal^ psychological 
changes during puberty as a result 
of biological and organic ehantfe, 
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As a survival of the sudden change ' 
In social status that dccurred^s 
the result of puberty initiation 
rites ambng ^primitive people.*, The » 
biological theoHsts have'clung to, 
their belief in 'the biological deter- 
minants of psychological changes 
during adolescence with extreme 
0 tenacity. Contrasting/,this with 
the extreme paucity of convihcing 
evidence, Holllngworth' s suggestion 
becomes even more intriguing. Ho 
However^ in fairness, it must be 
remembered that the more-recerft 
biological theorists -have left, 
ample room for individual differt- 
ences in biological .predispositions. 
This allows for a wide range of 
different effects of organic change 
oh adolescent development. An 
example of t;his.can be seen in the 
discussion of followers of .ICretschmer 
who have held that differences in 
body type will affect differences 
in the amount of stlorm and stress 
experienced by the adolescent. 

SUMMARY 

The present writer shares some of 
the expressed concerns of the 
ahthropologlst with respect to 
biological 1:heories of adolescence. 
The evolutionary speculations of G. 
Stanley Hall and the biological 
speculations of Remplein are post 
facto analogies which seem mainly 
an attempt t6 reconcile biological 
and psychological development. 
They are found lacking as a 
conceptual framework for the 
organization of the psychosocial 
phenomena of adolescence-. This ' is 
particularly true when it comes 
to understanding, prediction, and 
control. Gesell's concept of 
spiral growth and of an oscillation 
between progression and regression 
in development may be useful and 
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may hav^ helped 'Gee^^ to organize 
his ernpArlc^l observations.' However ^ 
the validity Sbf this concept, wh^n 
applied to psychological change, 
does hot- hingo^TDn demonstratlflgy* a 
direct link between 6sc±llatlon in 
biological development^ and psychological 
dtevelopmeot. Learning « theory lias 
found this fluctuation in odndltioning 
and habit formation and has been quite 
successful in discovering psychblpgical 
jnech^nisms and processes to account 
for these phenomena • Similafl^V 
Piaget's concept of equilibration .and 
Anm Freud's cono'ept of the inter- 
action between progression and 
regression ih'developmenta^l change, 
provide models of oscillation in 
development without any reference to 
biological processes.. As in the -case 
of learning theory, both Piaget and 
Anna Fr'eud use psychological mechanisms 
to account for this Oscillation. These 
mechanisms are both plausible and 
testable. 

Scyne of the biological variables and 
processes that have been suggested 
appear to have considerable promise , 
for facilitating systematization of 
the psychosocial ^.phenomena during 
adolescence. As indicated earlier, 
the concept of body build (proposed 
by Kretschmer) and the reference to 
endocrinological changes have 
considerable promijpe. for understanding 
the fluctuations in irtood and anxiety 
during adolescence. This is true 
because these particular psychological 
variables are more closely linked 
to biological processes than are 
many^ other aspects of human experience. 

Finally, it should be apparent to the 
reader of this chapter, thht much 
fruitful thinking and many profitable 
ideas are to be (Jained from a greater 
familiarity with European theories. 



TO Jbhe present ^time these theories ^ 
have hot received a receptive ear ' 
in the psychorogical, circles of the , 
\lnited Sta^eis. It is hoped that 
the brief Antrodufction to jadolescent 
' theories {>rovided in this chapt€|r 
will encdurage the student^ to continv; 
to familiarize himself witti the * 
writings of Spxanger, Kroh, Zeller, 
and th^ other psycl\ologists who 
hckve much to offer toward an 
understanding »of .adolescence. 
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ADOLESCENCE? A RE-- INTERPRETATION 

■ • • ■ • •> ■ . ■■■ ■' y.. 

Adolescence Ixas been traditionally 'thought of as the perioii of 

transition from childhood to adulthood/ from the onset of , , 

pubetty to voting age, from dependency to self -direction. v > 

Friedenberg describes adoiescence,. as follows : ^, ' ' . • 

Adolescence jLs the period jSuiring which a young person ' 

■ learns who he r and what . he really " fee Is . It is a time 
which he differentiates himself from the cultui^e; though 
on the culture's terms. It' is the age at which, by 

becoming aperson in -his own right, he becomes capable of - ' ^ 
deeply f e i t ' re la t ionships to other individuals , perceived 
■ clearly as such. ' ' - . . , ^ . , 

• • ♦ • 

Jersild has defined adolescence as: , . 

i. ■ ■ J 

A period during which the growing pers^oh makes the trans- 
ition from-childhood t,p adultl^ood. While it is not linked 
to any preci se^ spc|l ot' years , adolescence may be viewed as 
. beginning roughly when young people "^begin showing signs of 
puberty and. cent inuing until - most of them are sexually •'• . 
mature, have reached their maximum gtowth in height, and 
havis, approximately reached their^full mental growth as 
measured by intelligence tests. The period . . . includes j| 
the years from about the age of twelve to the "early 
twenties. 

While such definitions give a general description of the stage of 
adolescent developAient , factors within today's society cause us to 
•look for a more relevant def iiajXion of the adolescent period of life. 
The best definitions most likely will, come from adolescents them- 
selves. Philosophical and theoretical definitions of the adolescent 
age may give a behavioral-expectancy framework, but most likely its 
adequacy will depend on our ability to assess youth's ideas about 
today ' s problems . 

Many of our problems today are a result of the very progress we have 
maSe. The adolescents who make our, youtH culture are PO^t-World War 
Tfb^bies who have constantly been bombarded with industrialization, 
technology: automation, television, a shift from rural to urban life, 
increasing affluence, kvanced scientific discoveries, the space age, 
the I5omic age, an iipending leisure-time-for-work-time age, greater 
coLunication ^nd mobility, sexual liberalization, and increasing 
prerequisites for, educational and occupationar realizations. 

The imoact of social advancement may be analj/zed by looking at^the 
bioloqicai, psychological, and cultural basis which may contribute to 
chaigiig adoLLent Lhavior. If, indeed, i^.^oSth^ir 
three areas now exists,.; then it seems- only fait >o evaluate,youth l,n . 
termi of contemporary advancements rather tBiln previous ages. While 



jnany psychologists have observed different developmental behaviors , 
6? the ..adolescent , the most thorough and systematic Categoriz^atiqrt*^ . • 

V of adolescent developmental tasks was advanced in Robert ^vi^hursi^^s 
Developmenlpal Taeke and Education (1952) in which he desc^k^bfj^ 'a 
series of "tasks wh^ch' should be accomplished during the adolescent 
period of life. * " ' . . , i 



DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS IN ADOLESCENCE 

Developmental-^asks may be defined as skills, knowledge, functions or 
attitudes which .an individual should acquire within a specific 
period of his life. Havighurst sees these as being acquired through 
(1) physical maturation, (2) cultural expectations, and (3) personal 
eispirations . These forces "set for the individual a series of 
developmental tasks which must be mastered if he is to be a success- 
ful human being". Therefore, in specific refer ince to the adolescent 
the 'following developmental tasks are advance^ by Havighurst as 
necessary accomplishments in order to move successfully into early > 
adulthood. 

1. Achieving new and more mature relations with age-mates of 
both sexes. 

2. Achieving a masculine or feminine social rolp. 

3. Accepting emotional independence of parents and, other adults. 

4. Achieving assurance of economip independence. 

5.. Accepting one ' s physique and using the body effectively. 

6. Selec;ti#ig and preparing fo^ an occupation. 

7. Preparing for marriage and family life. 

8. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic 
competence. ' " , 

9. Desiring and achieving sociailly responsible behavior. 

10. Acquiring a set of values and an ^thical system as a guide to 
behavior. 

«f ■ . • . 

Havighurst describes some tasks as arising primarily from physical, 
maturation. Tasks 1 and 2, which accompany the onset of puberty, 
have a strong biological base. Other competencies, such as emotional 
maturity (Task 3) , occupational selection (Task 6) , and de\i<^loping 
intellectual skills (Task 8), are also strongly influenced by physi- 
cal maturation. Some tasks are resolved by the adolescent in view 
of personal and cultural expectations. Such tasks as striving for " 
economic independence (Task 4), marriage (Task 7), gaining social 
responsibility (Task 9) , and acquiring values (Task 10) are 
characteristic of identity striving. 
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Mo^t tasks, includ?.ng those with a strong biological badts, are 
affectea by social approvals 'and disapprovals, Furthei^re, society 
has appropriate times for certain developmental tasks to be worked . 
out. by the adolescent. Inability to accomplish a . task wijtjiin thfe 
allotted time interval compounds, the learning of such a t^fek, - some-' . 
tlimes to thfe point of nonrasolution within th6 individual himself. 
Therefore, in light of (1) society's attempt to help the individual v. 
learn tasks, (2> the rapid social and technological changes that - , 
have been made si^ice World War II, and^ (3) the continuing dhange 
within our contem|)orary society, it seems necessary to reevaluate 
.adolescent developmental tasks in respect to our existing society. 



TASK ONE: LEARNING APPROPICIATE RELATIONSillPS WITIU^RS^* 

Gloal: To learn effective relationships among members of the same 
3ex and opposite sex. To build within capabilities of understanding 
the adult sex jrole. 

Biological Basis: Male and female sexual development during early 
.adolescence builds the base for late adolescent sexual maturity. 

Psychological Basis: The process of heterosexual involvements is 
instrumental in learning proper sex roles,, many of which are effect- 
ive during childhood. Group social activities develop^around ages 
11-12. Couple dating and double dating is an increasingly important 
activity among the 13-14 age group. Intimacy and often sexual 
involvement p^aks in many youths by age 16. . 

Our culture sets a pattern for expepted adolescent ' social behavior^. 
As groups of adolescents move into their owp subcultures these 
patterns may vary from that designated by the larger society. It has 
always been thought that % high school, boys and girls should be 
socializing with the opposite sex, an idea that is not out of .line 
with the accomplishment of Task 1. 

Havighurst (1952") suggests that from the age of 13 or 14 most boys 
and girls are preoccupied with social activities and experimentation. 
He suggests that from their. oWn sex they learn to behave as adults 
among adults and with the opposite sex they learn adult social skills 
Around 14-16,' Havighurst sees the more intimate type of companion- 
ship developing. 



** The •'Author acknowledges that the task definition format originated 
with Dr. Havighurst', and is used here because of its adequacy in 
describing th^e tasks. ' ^ ■ - • 
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Yet, there are increasing Widehpes "that heterosexual social roles . 
are beginning at an^ earlier age. Martinson's (1966) research 
indicates that el^Hdren are feeling pressures from their parjBnts ^ 
to date^ and attend many heterosexual functions by the sixth grade'. ■ 
A more popular account is th^t of Esquir^'a "Micro-boppers" 
(BraunV X968) which is" a descriptive but afpmewhat overexaggerated 
article about adultlike behaviors (business investments, computer 
playtime, television comme^cialrmaking, mai;Jtinis, and 'sexuhl candi^- 
ness) of the 9-13 age group. Yet, it gives you a glimpse of what 
merchandisers are capitalizing on, without much thought of the 
psychosexual conflicts into which youths are thrown. , 

Physically, the average girl has her E^dolescent growth spurt shortly, 
after age iO, with the peak being reached around age 12. During 
this time two significant\things occur: (1) around 10.5 yeats 
breast enlargement begins > with full development usually occurring 
within three years. (2) Approximately 80% of the ^irls> reach 
menarche between ages 11.5 and 14 . 5 ■ (Merei;iith, 1967). These 
increased body changes , combined with industry appeals to 10-11- 
year-old femininity,, have thrown many girls into a social-sexual 

role earlier than in, previous generations ^ 

. \ . ■ . ^ ■ 

One, ac^ditional factor oontributtes to an earlier adolescent socializa- 
tion: the new public school olf^anizational "middle-school" movement, 
a reorganization of school districts to include a school for* grades 
5-8 or 6-8. A 1967-68 survey revealed that in the past decade more 
than 1,100 school districts have adopted this organizational plan 
(Alexander\^ 1968). While it is not yet certain, it is highly pro- 
bable thatXthe social impact of having 10-13-year-old students in one 
school willVgreatly increase the earlier socialization of youths. 

^ ■ 

■ . ' " • i 

TASK TWO: yEflARNiNG THE APPROPRIATE MASCULINE AND FEMININE SOCIAL ' 
ROLE ^ - . 

Goal: To b« aware of appropriate adult sex roles, acceptable by one' 
self and society.* 

f 

.Biological Basis: At pubescence the growth^ patterns of male and 
female become distinctively clear ^s ^each develops characteristics 
necessary to the sex role he or she must fulfill in life. 

Phychological Basis: The alternative roles within our society today 
do not stress the male-masculine/female-feminine roles as they once 
did. Boys still find it easy to fit into a role society has desig- 
nated for them, only now it is a competitive role as females are 
placing less stress on the wife-mother role and greater emphasis on 
acceptable alternative rale behaviors. 

5./ 7 
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Havighurst sees the necessity of a boy accepting the i^ea of becom- 
ing a man and a girX accepting the -idea of becoming UP won\^n.. '^'The 
traditional roles suggested in his book (1952) are work roles for . ^ 
men and wife-mothfer roles for women, with dependencies' on a man for, 
support, Hov)ever, social changes have giyen today ' s • woman more 
freedom than was permitted in. earlier generations. O^he, result has 
"Sien less pressure bh. the adolescent girl to accept the traditional 

femihine role. . .. •' X 

: .-t ■ ^ ^ . ^ . ■ . ^ . ' •, . . • ■• 

Two factors contribute to a shift from qlearly distinct t;o less . 
jdefinitive sex roles. They a^re: (1) movement of t)ie femaJje from 
th^ home to many role's outside the home, an4 (2) dress modes that 
are considered asexual rather than either masculine or feminine. 

The growth of industrial centers, with acdompanying concentration 
of population in urban areas, and the shi^lpfrom Extended or 
rurally located families to. nuclear (urbarfl families , has resulted 
in ah increasing individualism, and less definite masculi(ie . and • 
feminine roles within and external to the home. In 1890, 4.5% of... 
the married women in America worked. By 1940, just prior to World 
War II, this figure had risen to 16.7%. In 1961, 34% of the 'married 
women were working (Coleman, 1965). A 1962 government report sjiated 
that th^jnumber of women 14 years and over who were gainfull\K 
employ etfhad risen steadily from 25% in 1949 to 35%'in 196Q/(Summary 
Report, 1962) . These statistics revfeal a lessening emphases on 
the female accepting the traditional wife-mother role. ' -;pneref ore , 
quite clearly, education and \pccupational opportunity have provided 
the female with alternate role possibilities. | 

Changing dress modes have probably h£id a more significknt effect oh 
menifthan on women. Our society has become more tolerafnt of the' ih- 
between types of appearance. Hiniok (1969) refers to this as sexual 
crisscrossing. He points out that since World War .II clothing and 
appearance have become increasingly unisexual. Regarding men, 
Winick states: i. 

- '/Men are wearing colorful and raXishly epauleted sports 
jackets, iridescent fabrics, dickies, and. bibbed and 
pleated shirts' of fabrics like batiste and vOile. 

Men's troilsers are slimmer and. in many instances are worn 
over girdies of jfubber and nylon. ' Ties are slender and 
often feminine . The old* reliable grey fedora has give;n 
way to softer shapes elnd shades', sometimes topped by gay 
feathers. Sweaters are 4-ess likely, l:o have the traditional' 
V^n^dk than the Jaoat neck adopted from womfen's fashidJns, 
Padded shoulders on a suit are as out-of-date as .wide 
lapels and a tucked-in waist. The. new look is the soft 
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slender, a'trg.ight-iline silhouette that &Ibo' " ' "'"^ 
chaVaoterizes- the ;^;hif't, , which h^s been the major ' . 
women's dre 8^3 style \of the 19d0's. ... 

It is^fficult to ,say what effect this may have on man's masculin«- 
Ity, but it certaimly does not make masculinity as obvious with ^ 
some as it once did. Several studies recently cpnduoted regarding 
parent-youth' 'interaction that boys' long hair and dress are a" major 
source of contlict'lPhi Delta Kappaii, 1969; Generation^ Apart, 1969) 
which might caus$ one tt> at least hypothesize; that observable male- 
masculinity and female- femininity is still desired by ma?iy. 



TASK THREE.: LEARNING ACCEPTANCE ANI> USE OF ONE'S OWN BODY ^ 

Goal: To become aware of one's body so it may be viewed witH pride 
and satisfaction; to regard one's body well enough that appropriate , 
sdcial use is extended. * 

Biological Basis: Termination of childhood j^s maVk^d by. endocrine 
changes, which results in ^n increase in growth rates 'for breasts, 
ovaries, and uterus in girls and size of tesj:e:^, scrotum,- and penis, 
iivboys. - Additional pubertal changes include menstruation by girls, 
voice change by boys, and pigmented and axillary hair by both 
around 12 years of age* - ' ♦ 

Psychological Basis: A major problem which one encounters dyring 
this period is .the beginning of learning how ^o channel sexual 
energy and drive into socially acceptable, behaviors ^ ^ It is often 
compounded by (1) physical attractiveness, (2) aqcelerated physical 
growth, and (3) parental protectivefiess , that leay^g dubious ^^act^ 
ions to early aLdolescent acceptance of one's body*. ' \ 

If adolescents are to accept themselves^ and learn how to use their 
bodies socially, two questions must^ be resolved. First, "How can I 
•handle tl^e biological changes and newly acquired sexual capabilities 
within myself?" Second, "What are the acceptable ways to.upe my 
body within my special environment?" 

An awareness of what' changes will take place is most beneficial to" 
the adolescent. Adoliescent girls experience the beginnings of 
"breast development about, 10.5 years, pigmented hair development in , 
the pubic area about' 11, and menarche about 12. Bbys initially 
experience growth in testes, and penis around 12 and pigmented pubic 
hair around 13*, which are -part of their growth spurt which begins., 
about ,12.5 years and peaks around 14 (Meredith^ 1967). Winter (1969^ 
ha's listed changes during adolescence by sex, which are in* Table 1. 



TABLE I 



CHANGES DURING ADOLESCENCE BY SEX 



Growth in pubic hair 
Growth of hair under arms 
Light growth of hdiir:on. face 
Light growth of hair on body 
Slight growth of larnyx 
Moderate lowering of voice 
Eruption of second molars 
Slight thickening of muscles 
Widening of hips ; 
Increase' in p^rspixation 
DevelQpment of breasts- 

No change ip hairline 
Manstrual cycle 
No change in ridck^size- 
Growth of ovaries arid uterus - 



* 

Growth in pubic hair ' 
Growth i,n hair under arms^ 
Hea!vy growth qf bait on face , 
Heavy- growth of hair on body 
Considerable- growth o*f larnyx 
gonsiderable lowering Qf voice 
Eruption of second molars* 
Considerable thickeriing of musciles^ 
Widening of shoulders . . 
Increase in^ perspiration * 
"Slight temporary development of 

breasts around nipples 
Receding hairline at temples 
involuntary ejaculations" 
Enlargement of neck 
Growth' of penis and testicles 



Many ad^scent attitudes toward the body bome from comparison with 
other. acjXescents. Differences typically caUse anxiety^. Research 
has shown t*^y are particularly concerned with height * weight, fat- 
ness, thinne^^ facial blemishes, largeness Oj^iffmallness of hips 
and breasts in girls, and. jsmallness or large|r^ips of the g6nitdls^ 
in boys (Ange lino'"" and Mech, 1955).. Our socii^ty einphasizfes physical 
appearance iind maturation. The closer" a perspn's body fits the 
j'normal," the greater the social reinforcement. For those youths 
whose bodies do not fit the norjm, anxiety may occur, often resulting 
in negative self -feelings. ,As Havighurst expressed it, it makes the 
adolescent question "Am I normal?" 

Society, prefers its girl« to. look feminine and be attractive to boys 
It also wants its boys to be masculine, to gain recognition among 
other boys, and to be popular with girld. Adolescent anxiety toward 
personal appearance can be reduced if youths can learn to accept 
themselves." To be proud, and satisfied with one's self is an 
important developmental task: 
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tASK FOUR: BEJIAVIORAL AND EMOTIONAL INDEPENDWE OP PARENTS 
.f-'-Ta?!) OTHER ADULTS . ' • 

Goal: To break inj^antile Jties and develop more indepfendent 
adolescent relationships with parents. To develop ^behavior a 1 autonomy 
as a , basis for an emerging values system. 

Biological Basis: As an adolescent be doines older, interests broaden 
and Activities outside the home increase. The primary, biological 
basis is chronological age, ai^though an increasing sexual maturation 
may enhance broadened interests. 

Psychological Basis: As adolescents develop more peer relationships 
they begin exercising behavioral independence. In so* doing> they ^ 
of ten. run into conflicts with paresnts and the adult world. Their 
physical maturation causes them to want less controls and inhibition* 
' ' from parents. Social skills learned through peer interaction facili- 
tates an increasing self-responsibility for one's actions and \creates 
a degree of emotional as well as behavioral ind ipendence . 

The ta6k of becoming independent has always been a difficult one for 
American adolescents. The ambivalent . conflict is affected 'by the 
need to relinquish childhood ties on the one hand and tq find suf- 
' f icient independent behaviors that do. not overpower the adolescent 
on the other. .The more, rapid and drastiq the change, th6 more the ■ 
adolescent will experience ' conflict. Therefore^ while it is well 
and good that youths* learn to throw off habits of dependency on . 
adults, /it should not be without some parental guidance. 



Society^r desires afn adequately functioning adult. This begins in 
childnood as parents allow their children to exercise initiative and 
responsibility that will later permit them to make their own way 
with minimal dependence on their parents. This can be enhanced if 
parents have an awareness of their child's need to become autonomous. 
Families which do are usually characterized by warmth and concern, 
and democratic household procedures. With today's changing society 
and an increasing confrontation. with the "generation gap," the 
problems of behavioral autonomy are emphasized. 



TASK FJVE: STRIVING TOWARD ' ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 

Gbal: Leatning the effective use of limited economic resources in 
preparation for earning a living, thus achieving economic indepen- 
dence in adulthood. , ' $ 

Biological Basis: None. Full physical strength may facilitate, but 
is not necessary to, the accomplishment of this task. 
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Psychologj^cal Bapis:/ Today's youths find a delay in the fulfillment 
of this task. 'The lessening number of manual jobs and the increas- 
ing educational requirements ^or many jobs hav6 forced postponement 
of gaining economic independence for Joany youths. Wi^h the perpet- 
uation of the fiddle class value of doing a full day's work- combined 
with a dissatisfied delay of entering the occupational field, the^ 
assurance of 'knowing that you are Capable of earning your own way 
is delayed, often resulting ih anxiety or self-doubts. 

During adolescence, making some preparation for economic independence 
becomes a tremendously important but difficult task. O^r highl^r. 
technological and industrialized society, which features computers 
^nd automation, makes it increasingly difficult for our adolescents 
to get work experience while they are growing up. If it were 
possible for adolescents to have direct and* successful work exper- 
iences it could lendjmuch to the accomplishment of this task. 

Achieving assurance of economic independence is obviously related to 
occupational opportunity. Automation' has reduced the number of un- 
skilled jobs to 5% of all available jobs (Wolfbein, 1964) to say 
nothing of trffe number of semiskiTled and skilled jobs that are now 
obsolescent. Then, there are slightly over one million youths 16- 
21 years old who are out of school and unemployed (Summary Report, i 
1962) . Affluence has told another group of youths that it is not 
necessary to have a job during adolescence. Therefore, for youths 
that fall into these areas there is limited, if any, opportunity to 
gain the assurance of personal capability to be' economically inde- 
pendent. For such youths, both economic independence and occupation 
become either distant or unrealistic goals. In some cases, this 
task is unresolved until an occupational^ choice has been determined 
or a person- has completed somfe type of post-high-school training or 
education. 



TASK SIX: VOCATIONAL SELECTION AND PREPARATION 

Goal: To \)ecome aware of the chaijging occupational world. To pre- 
pare fdV an occupation which is realistic ^nd meaningful. 

Biological Basis: None. By the time an adolescent has the oppor- 
tunity to learn and apply occupational skills, he has an accompany-, 
ing physical maturation. 

Psychological Basis: By the time students reach the twelfth grade, 
they have formulated fairly definite ideas about what they want to 
do oocupatiortally. With a reduction in skilled jobs, youths are 





more involved in specific educatilS^flal j^rogramp whicl^kwill open oqcu- 
pational fields to them. 

During adolescence, decisiona ijegarding an occupational choice are 
.tremendously important. It is the time, as Gold and Douvan put it, 
when the "child presumably becomes critically aware of the work 
life" — of the need to choose a vocation toward which he can gear 
education , and other instrumental activities , of the variety of work 
roles, of the relationship that binds adulthood, economic indepeiid-. 
ence, and vocational responsibility into a tight nexus. " This task 
is compounded by our highly industrialized and technological society, 
which prolongs adolescence. The number of adolescent jo}?s available 
is limited, quite often meaningless, and of little practical 
usefulness. 

\, ■ 

Job experience during adolescence, may have a positive relatiorvship 
to subsequent occupational choice. In a study done by Slocum and. 
Empey (1959) ,\t was found that meaningful work experience had an 
effect on occupational choice. Most studies have been done on aspi- 
rational levels of students. In general, students tend to aspire 
to a high goal .(Garrison, 1955). In many cases this has been 
influenced by the underlying cultural pressure that indicates a 
man's worth is directly related to a man's occupation and his ability 
to- be successful in it. 

In other youths, aspirations are affecteffl by their needs. J/ust as 
needs may influence choice, needs may change-, which in turn realign 
occupational goals. To discern one's needs and or^e's goal during 
adolescence is a difficult task, especially since most youths are 
exhorted to g<«f to college, or to take training in addition to high 
school before entering the job market. As a result two conditions^ 
exist. 

First, due to technological . advances many skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled jobs no longer exist. In 1952 ,^avighurst stated, 
"Employers want workers who can read and wr*±te, and when the labor 
supply is plentiful, employers like to ihsisk on, a high school dip- 
loma as a prerequisite. This is a convehienC^Way of selecting 
people who can learn a new job fairly rapidly." Today, this is no 
longer true. Employers are considerably more selective and occupa- 
tional requirements are more stringent. The result is a prolongation 
of the adolescent's selecting, preparing, and actually becoming 
involved in the occupational world. 

\ 

A second important facet of this development task is that it is 
becoming increasingly vital for adolescent girls;; Many opportunities 
exist today for women which did not exist prior to the 1960 's. There- 
fore, many jobs once awarded the male are now given to females if 
they have the necessary job qualifications. The task for females is 
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relatively new but more complex than it is for men, because they 
(1) must discern occupatibnal choices that are most accessible toy^ 
tiem, and (2) many females still regard any occupational choice afe 
a tentative one, depending upon whom they marry and his vocational 
field. 

In analysis, the occupational .world is more difficult to enter today 
than it has been/ before. Occupational mobility, job obsolescence, 
and changing job requirements point out the importance of adolescent 
awareness 'of the changing occupational world.. Indeed, perhaps the 
most successful career prototype hinges around the adolescent who 
acqpOlres transferable occupational skills. . ^ 



TASK SEVEN: PREPARING AND ACCEPTING THE ROLE OF MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIFE j * ' 

Goal: To become attached to a member of the opposite sex. To 
develop an understanding of the varying relationships in marriage 
and family life. 

Biological Basis: Physical and sexual maturation facilitates the 
attachment of . the sexep. 

Psychological Basis: Adolescents must experience the naturalness 
of sexual attractiveness to, the opposite sex. As an attachment 
becomes stronger, attitudes toward sexual involvement, marriage, and 
rearing a family begin, emerging. The more aware one is of the 
involvement and commitment necessary, the more realistic will be the 
emerging attitudes. t , 

Marriage is held as the core of social life. Attitudes and values 
toward iharriage vary according to the culture and social class 
influencing the individual. The varying patterns of marriage and 
attitudes toward the marital relationship point out an increasing 
need for family life education. ^ 

Learning an appropriate sex role in marriage involves the acceptance 
and understanding of socially approved adult male and female roles. 
This problem often focuses around using the sex drive in a socially 
acceptable manner. Within today's society sexual morality is shift- 
ing, and this points out the necessity of youths learning sex and 
family life information from reliable sources. Otherwise, much 
confusion in the adult sex rol6 can arise from misinformation and 
ignorance (O'hornburg, 1969b). 

Youths see confusion in today's sexual morality. Problems arise in 
connectidn with petting and'pjremarital intercourse that sometimes 



appear insolifcle. In. ou?r society thete is no single s6x cod^ tiiat is 
appropriate. Therefore, it is difficult to know what will emerge 
when different standards are suggested by one's peers, parents, 6r . 
church. Through the conflict, youths would prq|Eit if they could see 
marriage in a variety of dimensions other than sesc. The more broadly" 
based the marriage, the greater are the chances of putting all 
dimensions into a wholesome perspective. 

V . ■ ■ ■ ' . " 

TASK EIGHT: DEVELOPING A SOCIAL AND CIVIC INTELLIGENCE 

. ■ - »i 

Goal: To have an intelligent awarei^ess of social factors in order 
to live within one's society. To prepare for aiid accept the role o'f 
a citizen, . ' ' - 

A > 

V 

Biological Basis: Most adolescents have reached their maximum 
intellectual potential "by age 15, thus adult intelligence can be 
exercised. • " 

Psychological Basis: Inasmuch as learning. social and civic skills 
usually follows the learning of academic skills, this task is usually 
not accomplished before late adolescence. Regarding social 
competencies, it is necessary for. the adolescent to relate his well- 
being to his family a^id to their social position. Good civic 
intelligence is learned through understanding what society gives to 
the adolescent and, in turn, what the adolescent may give to society. 
Individual mental capabilities vary tremendously, thus what is 
learned as a social or civic skill by one person might not be learned 
by another person because of his inability to comprehend. 

Certain intellectual strengths other than academic . are needed in 
order to develop a balanced maturity toward social and civic func- 
tions. Garrison. (1955) cites the lack of opportunity for adolescents 
to get involved, other than during wartime, as not aiding yoifath in 
developing civic attitudes toward freedom, work, politics ,. government , 
law, andhuman relations. Garrison (1966) finds it equally -important 
to understand one's own possibilities and limitations in order to ^ 
function effectively within the social order. 

Today • s youths live in a complex society where social order often 
becomes confused and Civic responsibility is lost in the apparent 
inconsistencies of our political structure^. Yet, when man becomes 
complex, it is often not possible to restore him to a simple being; 
rather it may become necessary for people to learn nisw skills , to cope 
with him. 

One such skill includes the ability to tolerate ambiguity. Not all 
things are black and white today. Not every question that is asked 
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' can be answered. The inclefinitene$sbf many social and qivic 
matters requires a tolerant citizenship. 

Another skill, needed in today's you^ is the ability to delay 
gratification (Hollister, 1966). Constantly we hear demands for 
immediate ac^on, and ultimatums.^ We get the democratic process 
confusedSwith the necessity of immediately satisfying our protesting 
youth. They need to understand that some things take time, whether 
we lik6 it or not,^ ' ■ jj . . .-. 

A third socially intellectual skill is worthy of mention— the 
ability to tolerate sieemingly' insoluble problems within our society. 
Currently civil rights and the Viet N€un war are examples of this 
need. When the answers to these -social and political problems will 
come?is uncertain. The ability of the individual to cope with them 
can strengthen a person's personal frame of reference. 

It must be remembered that such social and civic intelligence is not 
as easily learned as are other educational or occupational skills. 
The very fact that all people do not have the capacity for acquisi- 
tion of such skills must be honored in our society. 



TASK NINE: ACQUIRING PERSONAL VALUES AND ETHICS 

V 

Goal: To attain a value structure which will serve as A guide to 
behavior. To acquire an ethical philosophy as a guide for decisions. 

Biological Basis: None. This task involves a learning, rather 

than a maturation basis. ^ , 

Psychological Basis: An individual's value system starts forming 
early through the social-psychological processes of the family, 
buring adolescence, one's values are tested through experience outside 
the home. It is during this time that most adolescents find out 
how closely their values &re to their parents' or how mucl)^ value auto- 
nomy they are experiencing. Associated with values is a person's 
basic philosophy of life. Thrcjiigh considering one's parents, peers, 
religion, philosophy, an^J ideals, a value hierarchy etnerges and 
serves as a reference point for adolescent, and subsequent adult, 
behavior. , . 

A common problem among youth^ today is the seardh for identity. In 
the process a person typically asks questions regarding the who, what, 
and where of himself. The goal becomes finding one's rolei in the total 
life experience. 




bisillusionlnent with today's soqial structure has caused youths 
to examine morality, ^religipn, aind other traditional questions. 
Since the 1940's- tJiere has appeared to be a decrease in religious 
interest, and people have sought out philosophies of life without 
religion as the foleal point. It has been an attempt to develop new 
ethical codes ahd practices. Recent research indicates that there 
is an increasing concern for religion by today's youths (Thornburg; 
lb69a) . As with so many other things, religion is Viewed as 
mdaninglBss, and youths find no help within its framework, 

" ■' ,■ , ■■ ; ■■' ■ ^ 

Subsequently, youth involvement in issues today has often stemmed 
from an inability to sort out the superfluous and the traditional. 
No longer do many endui?ing values have much significance. Rather 
..than to experience parental value systems and then modify them as 
one's needs demand, youths are rejecting such value systems, label- 
ing them as traditional , conservative , stifling,, etc. Such 
descriptions have not aided much in solving their dilemma. 

Adolescents need a personal reference point. While they may become 
disenchanted with that which their parents or society build into 
them, it is still necessary for them to have a value structure in 
order to know what changes are necessary for an individual to make. 
Through this process each- person can emerge with a personal value 

system- — one which will allow many indefinite and ambiguous 
questions to be resolved. It is the process of being one's self — 
morally, ethically, philosophically. 

Since adolescence has important long-tenn effects, and since 
adolescence today is an increasingly longer period, it is necessary 
to reevaluate the adolescent's developmental tasks to facilitate the 
interpretation and transmission of his culture in a way conducive to 
the total growth of youth. Regardless of the st:j(:essful experiences 
the adolescent encounters, the nature of such experience may have 
crucial long-range effects on his growth. If the adolescent is aware 
of what Is expected of him, he may better focus on his tasks. Inter- 
preting such tasks In light of contemporary society lends significance 
to the accomplishment of them. Thus, the functioning adolescent 
evq|.ves into the functioning adult. 
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YOUTH ; A 'NEW' ST^Oa OF , LI)PE 



Before the twentieth century ^ adoles- 
cence was rarely included as a stage in 
the life cycle. Early life began with 
infancy and was followed by a period of 
chiadhood that lasted until around pu- 
.bei^y^ which occurted several years 
later thaiQi it doep today'. After puber- 
ty > most young, mfen and womem simply en- 
tered i3ome' form 0f apprenticeship* for 
the adult world. Not until 1904, when 
G. Stanley Hall published his monumen- 
tal wotk. Adolescence: ltd Psyohotogy 
and Its Relatione to Physiology, Anthro--' 
pologyy Sociology:, Sex, Crime, Religion, 
and Education, was this further preadult 
stage widely recognized: Hall's work 
went through many editions and was rrtuch 
popularized; "adolescence" became a 
household word. Hall's classic descrip- 
tion of the Sturm und drang, turbulence, 
ambivalence, dangers and possibilities 
of adolescence has since been echoed in 
almost every discussion of thig- stage 
of life. 

But it would be incorrect to say that 
Hall "discovered" adolescence. On the 
contrary, from the start of the nine^ 
teenth century, . there was increasing dis-- 
cussion of the "problem" of those past 
puberty but not yet adult. 'They were the 
street gang rtiembers and delinquents who 
made up what one nineteenth-century 
writer termed the new "d£\ngerous classes;" 
they were also the recruits to the. new 
public secondary schools being openfed 
by the thousands irt the late nineteenth 
century. And once Hall had clearly de- 
fined adolescence, it was possible to 
look back in history to discover men and 
women who had shown the hallmarks of this 
st^ge long before it was identified and 
named. 

Nonetheless, Hall waQ clearly reflecting 
a gradual change in the nature of human 
development, brought* about by the massive 
transformations of American society in the' 



decades after the Civil War, During 
these decades, the "working family," 
where children labored alongside parenj:s 
in fields and\ factories, began to diS-* 
appear ; rising industrial productivity 
created new ecox)oml6 surpluses that 
allowed millions of teei)agers to remain 
outside the labor force^, America 
changed from a rural agrarian society 
to an urban industrial society, and 
this new industrial society demanded 
on -a mass scale not only the, rudimen- * 
tary literacy taught in elementary 
schools > but higher skills that could 
only be guaranteed through secondary 
education. What Hall's concept of 
adolescence reflected, then, was a 
real change in the human experience, 
a -Change intimately tied to the ney kind 
of ir^dustrial society that was emerging 
in America and Europe. 

Today, Hall's concept of adolescenl:e 
is unshakabiy enshrined in our view of 
humeun life. To be sure7' the. precise 
nature of adolescence still: remairisi 
controv€^rsial. Some observers, believe 
that Hall, like most psychoanalytic 
observers, vastly overeistimated 'k)0' , 
inevitability of turbulence, rebellion 
and upheaval in this stage of life. 
But whatever the exact definition of > 
adolescence, no one today doubts its 
existence. A stage of life that barely 
existed a century ago is now univer*- 
sally accepted as an inherent part of 
the human condition. 

In the seven decades since Hall made 
adolescence a household word, American 
society has once again transformed it- 
self. From thelindufetrlal era of the 
turn of the century, we have moved into 
a new era without an agreed-upon name 
— it has been called postindustrial , , 
technological, post-modern, the age of 
mass constunption, the technetronic age* 
And a new gener,5ition, the first born 
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in this new era of postwar affluence; 
television, and the E^ontib, raised in the' 
cities and suburbs of America , socially 
and economically decure, is now coming to 
maturity. Since 190Q, the average amount 
of education recieivecf by children has in-^ 
creased by more than six years. In 1900, 
only 6.4 percent of young Americans com- 
pleted high school/ while today almost 
eighty percent do, and more than half of 
them begin college. In 1900, there were 
only 238,000 college students: in 1970, 
there are moire than seven million, vfith 
ten million projected for 1980. 

These social trans fonjiat ions are reflec- 
ted in new public anxieties. The' "prob- 
lem of youth "the now generation," 
"troubled .youth," "student dissent" and^ 
"the youth revolt" are topics of extra- 
ordinary concern to most Americans!* No 
longefr is our .anxiety focused primarily 
upon the teenager, upon the adolescent 
of Hall's day. Today we are, nervous 
about. new "dangerous classes" — those 
young men and women of college and grad- 
uate school age who can't seem to "settle 
down" t!he way their parents did, who re-- 
fuse to consider themselves adult, and 
who often vehemently challenge the exis- 
ting social order.... ' 

Thfe factors that have brought this new 
group inxd existence parallel in many 
ways the factors that produced fitdoles- 
fcence: rising prosperity, the further 
.prolongation of education, the enormously 
high educational demands of a pftstindustt 
trial society. And behind these measur- 
able changes lie other trends less quan-- 
.titative but even more important:^ a rate 
of social change so rapid that it treat- 
ens to make obsolete all institutions, 
values, methodolpgies ahd technologies 
within the lifetime of each generation; 
a technology that has created hot only 
prosperity and longevity, but power to 
• destrpy the planet, whether through war-r 
fare or violation ^f nature's balance; 
a world of extraordinarily complex 
social organization, instihitaneous com- 
munication and constant revolution. The 
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"njsw" young men and young women emerging 
today both reflect and react againdt 
these trends. ' ' , 

But if we search among ^tfie concepts Of 
psychology f6r a word ±0 describe these 
young men and jwomen , we fiind none that 
is adequate* Characteristically, th^y 
are referred to as "late-jadole$cents- 
and-ybung-^adults" — a phrase whose very ^ 
mouth-filling awkwardness attests to 
its inadequacy ♦ Those who seef in youth- 
ful behavior the remaants of childhood 

f immaturity rtatur ally incline toward the 
concept of "adolescence" in describing 
the unsettled twenty-four-year-old^ for 
this word makes it easier to interpret 
his objections to war, racism, pollu- 
tion or imperialism -as "nothing but" 
delayed adolescent rebellion. To th9se 

' who are more hopeful about today '6 youth, 
"young adulthood" seems a more flatter- 
ing phrase, 'for it' suggests that ma^. 
turity, responsibility and rationality 
.lie behind the unease and unrest of many 
contemporary youths.- 

But in the end, neither label seems fully 
adequate. The twenty-four-year-old 
seeker, political activist or graduate 
student often turns out to. have been 
through a period of adolescent rebellion 
ten years before, to be aXX too formed 
in his>> views, to have a stable sense of 
himself, and to be much farther along in 
his p^y^chological development that his 
f ourteen-^year-old high school brother. 
Yet he differs just as sharply from 
/'young adults" of age twenty-four whose 
place in society is settled, who are 
married and perhaps parents, and who are 
fully committed td an occupation ♦ What 
^characterizes a growing minority of 
postadolescents today is that they have 
not settled the questions whose answers 
once defined adulthood : questions of 
relationship to the existing society, 
questions of vocation, v^questions of 
social role and life-style * 

Faced With this dilemma, some writers 
have fallen back on the concept of 



/•prottacted" or '^stretoheK?*^ adQlesc^nce-^-a 
conoepi; with pi^J^Qhoanalytlo origin© that » 
suggests that those who find it hard to 
'^settle down" have •♦failed" the e^doiesoent 
^develdpmentaX task of Abandoning narcis- ; 
si tic fantftpies and juvenile dreamy of 
gXory. Thus, one remedy for "protracted 
adol^scende" might* be 8ome {op^.ot therapy 
that would enable the^ young t0 reconcile 
'themselves to abilities and a world that . 
are tathej^ less than they had hoped • 
Another interpretation of youthful unease 
blames society, not the individual, for 
the^ "prolongation /of adolescence." It^ 
argues that youthful unrest springs from 
the unwillingness of Contemporary society ; 
to allow young men dnd women, especially 
students, to exercise the adult powers of 
which they are bioiogically and intellec- 
tually capable^. According to this view, 
the solution vfould be tp allow young peOple 
to "enter -adulthood" and do "teal work in 
the real \iferld" at an earlier age." 

Yet neither of these interpretations seems 
quite to the point. FocX'hile some young 
men and women are incleed victims of the 
psychological malady of "stretched adoles- 
cence,", many others are less impelled by 
juvenile grandiosity than by a rather 
accurate analysis of the perils and in ju53- 
tices of the world in which they live. 
And plunging youth into the "adult world"" 
at an earlier age w<i^d run directly coun- 
ter to the wishes -or most youths, who view 
adulthood with all of the enthusiasm of a 
condemned man for the guillotine. Par 
from seeking the raduit prerogatives of their 
parents, they veNhemently demand a virtually 
indefinite prolongation of their nonadult 
st'ate. ' ^ 

If neither >"adolescence"^nor "ea^ly adult- 
hood" quite describes the young men and 
Women who so disturb American society today, 
what can we call|||hem? My answer is to 
propose that we are witneeeing today the 
emergence on a maae 'aoale of a previously 
unrecognized stage of life, a stage that 
intervenes between adolescence and adult- 
hood^ 1 propose try call this stage of 
life the stage of youth t assigning to this 



yenejrable but Vague term a new a^d — 
specific meaning. . tike Hall' st H 
Vadolesoence , "youth" is in no abso-^ 
lute sense' newt indeed, once having ' 
defined thls'^stage of life> we can 
study its hlstorioar emergelliQe , Xo-j 
eating individuals and groupg have* 
had a "youth" in the past. But what 
is "new", is that tl^is stage of life 
is today being ente^jed not by tiny 
minorities of unusually cii^reative or 
unusually disturbed young men 'and 
women, but by 'milliQns\ of young peoplfe 
in the advanced Rations of the world • 

To explain how it ia possible tox "new" 
^stages of life to emerge under chfcinged 
historical conditions would require a 
lengthy excursion into the theory of 
psychological development. It should 
suffice here to emphasize that the 
direction and extent of htjunan develop- 
ment — indeed the entire nature of the 
human life cycle — is by no nleans pre- 
determined by man's biological con- 
stitution, Instes^, psychological 
development results from a complex 
interplay of constitutional glvens 
(including the rates aAd phases of 
biological maturation) and the c^nging 
familial, social, educatif)nal, econ- 
omic and political conditions that 
constitute the matrix in which chil- 
dren develop. Human development can 
be obstructed by the ♦^sence of the 
necessary matriij^, just as it can be 
stimulated by other kinds of environ- 
ments. Some social and historical ^ 
conditions demonstrably slow, retard 
or block development, while others 
stimulate ^, speed. and encourage it. 
A prolongation and extension of d^v-* 
elopment, then, including the emer- 
gence of "new" stages of life^ can 
result from altered social, economic 
and historical conditions. 

Like all stages, youth is a stage of 
transition rather than of completion 
or accomplishment. To begin to dfefine 
youth involves three related tasks. 
First, we need to describe the in^jor 
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^thlkm&d or issues that dominate conscipu^^ 
ness ; .developitjent ayid behayi<«^-4^ring 
this staged' But human development rarely 
if • ever proceeds on all fronts simul- 
taneously: instead, we nrust think of 
development^ as consisting of a series of 
sectors- Or "developmental lines," each 
of which may be in or out of J>haae with 
the others. , 

.MAJOR THEMES IN YOUTH 
I 

Perhaps the central conscious issue 
during youth is the tension between 
self and BOdiety. In adolescence, young 
men and women tend to accept their 
society's definitions of them as rebels, 

' truants, conformists, athletes or. achiev- 
ers. But in youth, the relationship be- 
tween socially assigned labels and the 

i "real self" becomes more problematic, 
and constitutes a focus of central'con- 
cern. The awareness o£ actual or po- 
tential conflict, disparity, lack of 
congruence between what one is (one's 
identity, ^va;Lues, integrity) and the 
resources and demands of the existing 
society increases. The /adolescent is 
struggling to define who he is; the 
youth begins to sense who he is and 
thus to recognize' the possibility of 
conflict and disparity between his emer- 
ging selfhood and his social order. 

In youth, pervasive anhivalenae towaircj 
both self and society ^s the rule: the 
(question of how the two can be ma<ie more 

• congruent is often experienced as a cen- 
tral problem of youth. This ambivalence 
is not the same as definitive rejection 
of society, nor does it necessAJfily 
lead to political activism. For ambi- 
valence may also entail intense self- 

^ rejection,. including major efforts at 
Self-transformation employing the 
methodologies of personal transforma- 
tion that are culturally available in 
any historical erai monastici'djp, medi- ; 

. tation, t>sychoanalysis, prayer, hallu- 
cinogenic drugs > hard work, religious 
conversion, introspection, and so fopth* 

• In youth, then, the potential and 



ambivalent conflicts between autono- 
mou^/selfhood and social invoXvementr- 
between the maintenance of personal 
integrity and the achievement of 
effectiveness ia societyr-'^-are fully 
experienced for the first time. 

The effort to reconcile and ajccom- 
modate these two poles involves a 
characteristic stance* vis-a^vis both 
self and world, perhaps best described 
by the concept of the wavi{ probe ^ For 
the youthful relationship to the social 
order consists not merely in the ex- 

, perimentation more characteristic of , 
adolescejflice, but with now more serious 
forays into the ^idult world, through 
which its vulnerability, strengtj^, ^ 
integrity and possibilities are as- 
sayed. Adolescent experimentation is 
more concerned with self-def inition 
than are the probes of youth, >. which 
may lead to more lasting commitments. 
This testing, exacting, challenging 
attitude may be applied to all repre- 
sentatives and aspects of the existing 
social order, sometimes in anger and 
expectation of disappointment, some- 
times in the urgent hope of finding 
honor, fidelity and decency in society, 
and often in both anger and hope. 

^ With ^regard to the self, too, there 
is. constant self -probing in search of 
strength, weakness, vulneirability^ 
and resiliency, constant self -scrutiny 
designed to test the individual's 
capacity to withstand or use what his 
society would make of him, ask of him, 
"and allow him. 

Phenomenologically , youth is a time, ot 
alternating eetmngement and ami- 
potentiality. The estrangement of 
youth entails feelings of isolation, 
unreality, absurdity, and disconnec- 
tedness from the interpersonal, social 
and phenomenological world. Such 
feelings are probably more intense 
during youth than in any other period 
of life. In part they spring frotn 
the actual disengagement of youth from 
society; in part they grow out of the 
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|)9yoh61bgloaX dense <5f incoh^ruenpe ber 
tmm ael£, and world. Much of the psyoho- 
jpathology of yoxxth, involves such feelings, 
Experienced as the depers<inalieatlon of - 
the self or the der^ealization of the; 
world, 

ir ^ . ' ■ * . ^ 

Omnipotentiality is the oppo?ite but ^ 
©ecretly yelated pole of estrangement* ^ 
It is the feeling of absolute freedom, 
of living in a world of pure possibili-- 
ties, of being able to change or df^hleve 
anything* There may be times when com- 
plete self-transfpriiation feeems possible, 
when the self is ex]|erienced as putty in 
one's own hands. At other times, or for 
other youths, it is'tJiie nonself that 
becom<fes totally malleable; then one feels 
capable of totally transforming another 'js 
life, or creating a new society with no 
roots whatsoever in the mire of the past. 
Omnipotemtiality atid estrangement are 
obviously related; the same sense of 
freedom and possibility that may come 
from casting off old inhibitions, values 
and constraints may also lead directly 
to a feeling of absurdity, disconnected- 
ness and estrangement. 

Another characteristic of youth is the 
refusal of socialization and accultura- 
tion. ' In keepijQg with the intense and 
wary pr6bing of youth, the individual 
characteristically begins to become aware 
of the deep effects upon his personality 
of his Society and his culture. At times ^ 
he may attempt tq break out of his j^re- 
scribed roles, out of his culture, out 
of history, and even out Of his own skin. 
Youth is a time,^ then, when earlier 
socialization and acculturation is self- 
critically analyjced, and massive efforts 
may be^made toruproot the now alien traces 
9f historicity, social meM)ership and 
culture. Needless to say, thtese effprts 
are invariably evccomplished within a 
social, cultural and historical context, 
using historically available methods. 
Youth's relationship to history is there- 
fore |)aradfoxical. Although it may try 
to rejjpct history a^. together, youth does 
$o in a way defino<Ji by its historical 



eiJav and these rejectiort^ m?^ even 
oom to deiEina thftt era. 

In youth w© also obaew the emergence 
ot T^(Mth-^$1^0<yif^^ and roXed* 

These 96nt*:a8t both with the more 
ephemeral enthusiasms o]E the adoles"* 
cent tiXiA with the more eij^toblished. 
cowrniitmeA^ts of the ad^lt. They may 
last for months, years or a decade, 
and they inspire deep (Jippnitment in 
those who adopt theWL. Yet they are 
inherently temppraiy ajid specific to ' 
youth: today's youthful hippies, 
radicals and seekers .recognize t^lS 4 
well that, however reluctantly, tliey. 
will ovejitually become older; and 
that aging itself will change their 
status. Some such youth-specific 
identities may provide the founda- 
tion for later commitments; but others 
must be viewed in retrospect as ex- 
periments that failed or as probes 
of the existing society that 
achieved their purpose, which was to 
permit the individual to move on 
other directions. 

Another special issue during yout^h 
, is the enoi^ous value placed upon 
change, transformation and movement^ 
and the consequent abhorrence '^of 
stasis* To change, to stay on the 
road, to retain a sense of inner 
development and/or outer momentum is 
essential to many youths' sense of 
active vitality. The psychological 
problems of youth are experienced 
as most overwhtflming when they seem 
to blPck change: thus, youth grows 
panicky when confronted with the 
. feeling of '-getting nowhere," of 
"being stuck in a rut," or of '•not 
moving." 

At times the focus of change may be 
upon the self^ ahd the goal is then 
to be moved. Thus , during youth we 
see the most strenuous, self-conscious 
and even frenzied effprts at self- 
transformation, using. whatever reli- 
gious, cultytal, therapeutic or 



chemical means are available ♦ At other 
tiroes r the goal may be to create move- 
ment in th6 o^ter world, to move otheTQ: . 
then we may 6ee efforts at social and 
political change that in other stages 
of life rarely possess the same single- 
roinded determination • And on other 
occasions, the"^^^ is ' to moi^e through 
the world, and we vH4y[)ess a frantic .geo- 
graphic restlessness 7 wild swings of 
upward or downward social mobility, or 
a compelling psychological neeid to iden- 
tify with the highest and the ';Lowest, 
the roost distant and apparently alien. •« 

The need for rooveroent and terror of 
stasis often are a part of a heightened/ 
valuation of development itself, however 
developroent roay be defined by t;he indi- 
vidual and his. culture. In all stages 
of life, of course, all individuals of ten 
wish to change in specific ways: to be- 
coroe roore Vitty, roore attractive, roore 
sociable or weeilthier. But in youth, 
specific changes are often subsumed in 
the devotion to change itself — to "keep 
putting royself through the changes/' 
"yiot to bail out," "to keep rooving." 
This' valuation of char^ge need not be fully 
Conscious, indeed, it often surfaces only 
in its inverse forro, as the panic or de- 
, pression that accoropahies a sense of ^ 
"being caught in a rut," ^"getting no- 
where," ''not being able to change •" 
But for other youths, change ^becoroes 
conscibus goapL in itself, and elaborate 
ideologies of. the techniques of trans- 
formatiC)n and t\\B\tel68 of huroan life 
.may be developed. 

In youth, as in all other stages of life, 
the fear of death takes a special forro. 
For the infant, to be deprived of roaternal 
support, Responsiveness and pare is not to 
exipt; for the four-year-old^ nonbeing 
roeans losa of body intactness (disroember- 
roent, routilation, castration); for the 
adolescent, to cease to be^ is to fall 
apart, to fragment, splinter, or diffuse 
into, nothingness . For the youth, how- 
ever, to lose one's essential vitality 
is merely tO et'op. J'or some, even se^f- 



inflicted deatli or psychosis may 
seem preferable to loss of movement; 
and suicidal attempts in youth often 
s£^ring from the failure of efforts, 
to change- and the resulting sense 
of being forever trapped in an un- 
rooving present. 

The youthful vieW of adulthood is 
strongly affected by these feelings. 
Goropared to youth, adulthood, has 
traditionally been a stage of slower- 
transformation, when, as Erik H. 
krikson has noted;, the relative de- 
velopment stability of parents 
enables thero to nurture the rapid 
growth of their children.. This 
adult deceleration of personal change 
is often seen from a youthful van-- 
tage point as concretely embodied in 
apparently unchanging parents. It 
leads frequently to the conscious 
identification of adulthood with 
stasis, and to its unconscious equa- 
tion with death or nonbeing. Al- 
though greatly magnified tpday by 
the specific political disillusion- 
roents qf roany youths with the "older 
generation," the adulthood = stasis 
(- death) equation is inherent in 
the youthful situation itself. The 
desirfe to prolong youth indefinitely 
springs not only froro an accurate 
* perceptioxit of ^he real disadvantages 
of adult status in any historical 
era, but froro the less conscious and 
less accurate assuroption that to 
"grow .up" is in soroe ultiroate sense 
to Cease to be really aliVjP. 

Finally, youth§„ tend to band together 
with other youths in yputhful counter 
cultured^ characterize^^ by their 
deliberate cultural distance from, the 
existing social order, but not always 
by active political or other opposi- 
tion to it. It is a roistaHe to iden- 
tify youth as |a developroental stage' . 
with any one Social group, role or 
organization:. But youth ia ^^ time 
when solidarity with other youths is 
especially important, whether* the 
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^oUdariljy achieved in pairs, smaXl % 
groups, or formal organisations • IVnd 
the groups. dominated by thp^iejj^ this 
stage of lif6 reflect noVtJnly. the 
special configurations ok each histori- 
cal era, but ajso the shared development, 
tal positions and proble% of -youth • 
Much of what has traditionally been re- 
' f erred to as "youth culture" is, in the 
terms here used, adolescent culture; ^ 
but there are also groups; societies 
and associations that are truly youthful. 
In our own tJ^me, with the enormous in^. 
crease in the number of those who are 
entering youth as a' stage of life, the 
variety and importance of these youthful 
counter-cultures is steadily growing. 

This compressed summary of themes in youth 
is schematic and interpretive. It omits 
many of the qualifications necessary to a 
fuller discussion, and it neglects the 
^ enormous complexity of development in \ 

•any one person in favor of a highly 
schematic account. .-Specifically, for 
example^' I do not discuss the ways the 
infantile, the childish, the adolescent 
and the truly youthful interact in all 
real lives. And perhaps most imjJ^ortant, 
■my account is highly interpretive, in 
that^it points to themes that underlie 
.diverse acts and feelings, to issues 
and tensions that unite the often 
scattered experiences of real individuaj^s^^ 
The themes, issues and conflicts here 
discussed are rarely conscious* as such; 
, indeed, if they all Were fully conscious, 
, there would probably be something seri- 
ously awry. Different youths experience 
each of the issues here considered with 
different intensity. What is a central 
conflict for one may be peripheral or 
unithportant for another. These remarks, 
l^eh, sho^uld be taken as a firsi^ effort 
to svunmarize some of the underlying 
issues tlpiat characterize youth as an id^al 
type.-. 

# 
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If yovi we£e to walK> up t:o the average man 
on thp street, grab him by the arm and 
utte^ the word "adolescence/' it U highly 
probable*— assuming he refrains from punch- 
ing you in the nose— thkt his associations 
to thjls term will include references to 
stobn and stress^ tension, rebellion, de-* 
pendency conflicts, peer-group conformity, 
black leather jackets^ and the v like. If 
you then abandoned your informal street 
cdrner experiment, and consulted the pro- 
fessional and popular literature on adoX- 
eAceAce , you would "become quickly im^ 
pressed with the prevalence of the belief 
• tkat adolescence is, indeed, a unique and 
i^ormy developmental period (Gallagher & 
Hjarris, 1^58; Hurlock, 1955; Josselyn, \ 
1948.; Mohr & Despres, 1958; Parson, 1950; 
jPearson, 1958) . * 

The adolescent presumably is engaged in 
a struggle to emancipate himself from his 
parents. He, therefore, resists any 
dependence upon them for their guidance, 
approval or company, and rebels against 
any restrictions and controls that they 
impose upon his behavior. To facilitate 
the process of emancipation, he transfers 
his dependency to the peer grdup whose 
values are typically in c©nflict with 
those of bis parents. Smce his behavior 
is now largely under the control of peer- 
group members, he begins to adopt idio- 
^ syncratic clothing, mannerisms, lingo, 
and other forms of peer-group fad be- ♦ 
havior. Because of the conflicting ^ 
values and pressures to which the adol- 
escent is exposed, he is ambivalent, , 
frightened, unpredictable, and often ^ 
irresponsible in his ^ehavior. Moreover, 
sincc^ the adolescent finds himself .in a \ 
transition stage in which he is neillher 
child, nor adult, he is highly confused 
even eibout his own identity. 




! 



The foregoing storm and stress picture \^ 
of adolescence receives little suppoirt 
from detailed information that Dr. Walters 



and I obtained in a study of midd;|.e- 
class famil^Les of adolescent boy^ 
(Bandujra $ Walters , 1959) . Let us 
compare the popular version of adol- 
escence with our research findings. 

PAiRENTAIi IIESTRICTIVENESS 

At adolescence, parents supposedly 
become mo:^e controlling and prohibit- 
tive. We found the very opposite to 
be true. By the time the boys had 
reached adolescence, ^ they had inter- 
nalized the parents' values, and stan- 
dards of behavior to a large degree? 
consequently, restrictions and ex- 
ternal controls had been lightened 
as tjie boys became increasingly 
capable of assuming responsibility 
for their oWn behavior, and in di- 
recting, their own activities. The 
parents were^ highly trustful of their 
/boys' judgment and felt that ejcter- 
' -nally imposed limits were, therefore^ 
largely unnecessary. The following 
inteirview excerpts provide some-^ 
topical parental replies to inquiries 
concerning the restrictions they 
placed on their boye: 

M. (MOTHEH) : I don't have to do any- 
thing like that any -more. I think 
he's getting so mature now, he*$ 
sort of happy medium. ,1 don't 
have to do much with him. 
I. (INTERVIEWER) : What are some of 
the restrictions you have for him? 
How abput going out at night? 
F* (FATHER): We trust the boy. We 

never question him. 
I: Are there any things you forbid 
him from doing- when he is with 
his friends? 
P: At his age I would hate to keep , 
telling him tha^ he mustn't do 1 
this, or mustn't do that. I have 
■ very little trouble with him in ^ 
that regard. Forbidding I don't 
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think* creep? into it because he 

ought to know at. 17^ right from wrong J 

1 1 Are there any friertds with whom you 
have discouraged him from associa^ 
ting? * 

P: No, not up to now. . They are very 
lovely boysi. 

I: How about using bad language? 

P: Only once, only once have I; of course 
I'm a little bit hard of hearing in 
one ear, and sometimes he gets around 
the wrong side and takes advantage 
of that. 

The boys/^ accounts were essentially in 
agreement with those given by the parents 
In response to our questiofis concerning 
parental demands and controls, the boys 
pointed out that at this stage in their 
development parental restraints were no 
longer necessary. An illustrative quo- 
tation, taken from one of the boys' in- 
terviews, is given below: 

I: What so;ct of things does your mother 
forbid you to do around the hoUse? 

B: Forbid me to do? Gee, I don't th|Wk 
there's ever anything. The house is 
mine as^^ much as theirs .. .Oh, can't 
whistle, can't throw paper up in the 
air, and can^t play Jbhe radio and 
phonograph too loud. Rules of the 
house; anybody, I mean, it's not just 
me . . 

I J Are you expected to stay away from 

certain places or people? 
Bi Sha knows I do. I'm^not expected; 

I mean, she figures I'm old enough 

to take car6 of myself now. They 
^ ^ never tell me who to stay away from 

or whdre. Well, I meap, they don't 
^ expect me to sleep down on Skid Row 

or something like that.... 

Since the boys adopted their parents' 
standards of conduct as their own, they 
did not regard their parents and other 
authority figures as adversaries, but 
more as supportive and guiding influ- 
ences, / . 



DEPENDENCE-INDEPENDEJJCE . CONFLICTS 

Th^^ view that adolescents are engaged 
. ip a struggle to emancipate them- 
selves from their parents allso re- 
ceives little support fr^ our study. 

Although the boys' dep^^ehcy behavior 
had been fostered an^^encouraged 
during tdieir qhildhc^qd^ independence 
training had begun/early and was, 
therefore, largely accomplishe^t^ by 
the time of adolescence • A sJljidiar 

' early and gradual decrease in depen- 
denoy upon adults is reported by 

> Heathersi (1955) , who compared the 
dependency behayior of , two-year-oid 
and of five-year-old children. He 
found that, even over this small age 
range, dependency on adults had de- 
clined, whereas dependency on other 
children had increased. 

For most of the boys that we studied, 
the emancipation from parents had 
been more or less completed rather 
thah initiated at adolescence. In 
fact, the development of independence 
presented more of a conflict for the 
parents, tlTan it did for the boys. 
Some of the parents, particularly 
the fathers, regretted the inevitcible 
loss of the rewards that their sons' 
^ company jiad brought them. 

I; Do you feel that you spend as much 
^ime with Raymond as other fathers 
do with their sons, or more? 

F: I would say aboyt average, but per- 
haps I Should spend more time with 
him, because as the years go by, 
1 see' tt)at he's growing into man- 
hood and I'm losing a lot of him 
every year. When he was younger, 
I think I was With him moi;;e than I 
am now. I think, as he gets older, 
he's had a tendency to get his 
pleasures firom people his own age, 
this is fine as long as he makes 
home his headquarters. That's all 
I want. 
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Although the boys devoted an increasing 
amount of time to peer-group activities, 
they, nevertheless, retalfte* close ties 
t6 their parents and rgadily sought out 
their help, advice, anjBjttpport when 
needed^ mtf\ 



PARENTrPEER-GROUP CONFLICT 

The boys' primary reference groups were 
not selected indistriminately . Since 
the adolescents tended to choose ^r lands 
who shared similar value systems and bfe-- 
havioraj. norms, membership in the peer 
grou^ did not generate familial con- 
flicts. In fact, the peer group pften 
served to reinforce arid to uphold the 
parental norms- and standards of behavior 
that the boys had adopted. Consequently, 
the parents were generally pleased with 
their sons* associates because they 
served as an important source of. control 
in situations where the parents could 
not be present. 

hn essentially similar piqture of ado- 
lescence, based on an intensive study of 
middle-class families, has'ljeen pre- 
sented by Elkin and Westley (1955; 1956). 
They summarize their findings as follows: 

'Family ties are close and the de- 
gree of basic family consensus is 
high* The parents are interested 
in all the activities of their 
children, and the adolescents, 
except for the area of' sex, frankly 
discuss their own behavior and 
problems with them. In many areas 
of life, there is joint partici- 
^tion between parents and chil- 
dren In independent discussion 

by parents and adolescents of the 
latters' marriage and occupational 
goals, there was a remarkable level 
of agreement. The adolescents also 
acknowledged the right of the par- 
ents to guide them, for example ^ 
accepting # at least manifestly, 
the prerogatives of the parents 
to set rules for the number of 



* elates, hours of return from dat,es, 
and types of parties • The parents 
express relatively little conc^n 
about the socialization problems or 
peer group activities of their chil- 
dren (1955, p. 682). 

SOURCES OP THE ADOLESCENT MYTHOLOGY 

I* 

What are the origins of the mythology 
about adolescence, and why does it - 
persist? 

Overinterpretation of Superficial 
Signs of Nonconformity 

The view that adolescence is a period 
of rebellion is often supported by 
references to superficial signs of 
nonconformity, particularly adoles- 
cent fad behavior. 

It is certainly true that adolescents 
frequently display idiosyncratic 
fashions and interest patterns. Such 
fads, however, are not confined tp 
adolescent age groups. Several years 
ago, for example, coon skin caps and ^ 
Davy Crockett apparel were highly 
fashionable among pre-adolescent boys. 
When Davy Crockett began to wane a 
new fad quickly ^mer.ged— every young- 
ster and a sizeable proportion of the 
adult population were gyrating with 
the hoola-hoop; The hoola-hoop also 
suffered a quick death by replacement. 

If pre-adolescent children display less 
fad behavior than do adolescents, this 
difference may be primarily due to the 
fact that young children do not possess 
the ecoj^iomid resources with which to ' 
purchase distinctive apparel, the 
latest phonograph records, and dis- 
criminative ornaments, rather than a 
reflection of a sudden heightening of 
peer-group conformity pressures during 
adolescence. The pre-adolescent does 
not purchase his own clothing, he has 
little voice in how his hair shall be 
cut and, on a 15-cent a week {allowance. 
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he is hiardj^y in a positipn to create, ney * 
tads, or to (deviate too Wi<3ely from pSkX-- 
©ntal tastes ^in<J,atianai!jr<Jg# , 

Hoy; ^ib0ut adult fad behavior? A conti- 
nental gentleman conducts ^ fashion show . 
in Paris and almost instantly millions 
of hemliiies ^ move upward or downward ; the 
human figure is sacked^ trapezed, chemised, 
or appareled in some other fantastic cre- 
ation. 

At a recent cocktail party the preseijtt 
writer was cornered by an inquiring ia^y 
who expressed con'siderable puzzlement 
over adolescents V fascination %or unu- 
sual and bizarre styles. The lady her- 
self was draped with a sack, wjsiaring a 
preposterous object on her he^d, and 
spiked high heel shoes that ai^ more 
likely to land one in an orthopedic 
clinic, than to transport one across the 
room to the olives. 

Fashion-feeders deteannine the styles, ' 
the colors, and the amount of clothing 
that shall be worn. It would be rare, 
indeed, to find, an adult who would ask- 
a sales clerk' for ai^ticles of clothing 
in vogue two or three years ago. As 
long as social groups contain a status 
hierarqhy^ and tolerance fpr upward 
mobility within the social hierarchy, 
one can expect imitation of fads and 
fashipns from below which, in turn, 
forces iiwentivehess from the elite in \ 
order to preserve the status differ- 
entiations'. 

Mass ^ledia Sensationalism 

The storm and iStress view of adolescence 
is also continuously reinforced by mass 
media sejasationalism. Since the deviant 
adolescent excites far more interest than 
the typical high school student, thjp 
adolescent is usually portrayed in lit- 
erature, television, and sLn the movies 
as passing through a neurotic or a semi- 
delinquent phase of development (Kiell, 
1959). These productions, many of which 
are designed primarily to generate 
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viwejral reactions o* to sell copy^ 
aj:6 ^0n^raXly viewed as profound \ 
and sensitive portrayals of the, 
i;ypi0al adoXescent turmoil* Holden 
Caulfield, the centr^sil character 
in The Catcher in th^ Bye (dalinger^ 
1945) , h^s thlis become the prpto- 
typic adolescent* ? 

Genefalization from Samples of 
Deviant Adolei^ cents - 

Professional people in the mental 
health field are apt to have most 
contact with delinquent adolescents, 

. and are thus prone to base their ' 
accounts of adblescence on observa- 
tions of atypical samples. By and 
large, the description of the modal 
pattern of adolescent behavior fits 

' most closely the behavior of the 
deviant ten percent of the adolescent 
population that appears repeatedly 
in psychiatric clinics, juvenile 
probation departments, and in the 
newspaper headlines. 

Our study of the family relationship 
ships of adolescents also included 
a sample of aritisocially aggressive < 
boys. In the families of these 
hyper-aggressive adolescents there 
was indeed a great deal of storm 
an^ stress for mahy years* The boys' 
.belligerence and rebellion, however, 
was not a unique product of adoles- 
cence. The defiant oppositional 
pattern of behavior was present all 
along, but because of their greater 
size and power <^he parents were ^able 
/ to suppress and to control, through 
*^ coercive methods, their sons' belli- 
gerence during the e^rly childhood 
years. By the time of adolescence, 
however, some of the boys had reached 
thg stage where they were almost 
completely independent of the parents 
for the satisfaction of thfeir social 
and physical needs. Moreover, they 
had developed physically to the point 
where they were larger and moire 
powerful than their parents • With 
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the achievement of tji4 power reversal 
and the decrease of the pareh«Li«ipor- 
tance as . sources of desired rewrdl» / a \ 
number of the boyS exhibited a blatant \ 
indifference to their Rents' wishes 
about which they could jtow do little or 
nothing. ' 
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I: What sort of things does your mother 
object to your doing when you are 
out with your friends?- 

B: She don't know what I do. j 

1: What about staying out late at iiight? 

B: She says, ^'Be homfe at 11 o'clogk." 
I'll come home at one. 

I: How about using the family car? 

B: No. I wrecked mine, and my father 
wrecked his a month before I wrecked 

, mine /and J can't even get near his. 

' And I got a license and everything. 
I'm going to hot wire it some night 
and cut out. 

I: How honest do you feel you can be to 
your mother about where you've been 
and what things you have done? 

B: I tell her where I've been period. 

I: How about what you've done? 



Ship , rather than ah addilese|ncer 
induced stress. 

In ^ppi^Qpyi f te Qeheralization froim. 
^y^^gt^Cultural pata 

It is interesting to note that many 
I writers cite cross-cultural data aa . 
suppOjrting evidence for the disconr 
itinuity view of child development iri 
the ^derican society. The fceader . 
suddenly finds himself in tW Trobriand 
Islands, or among 0ie Arapesh, rather 
than in the suburbs of Minneapolis or 
in the town square of Oskaloosa. 

In many cultures the transition from 
child to adult status is very abrupt. 
, Childhood behavior patterns are strongly 
strongly reinforced, but as soon as ' 
the child reaches pubescence he is . 
subjected to an elaborate initiation 
.ceremor^y which signifies his abrupt 
transformation into adult status. 
Follovying the ieremonial initiation 
the ybung initiate acquires new rights 
and privileges, new responsibilities 
and, in some cultures, he is even 
assigned a new name ernd a new set of 
parents who undertake hi^ subsequent 
social training in the skills and 
habits required to perform the adult 
role. ., 



B: No. I won't tell her what I've 
done. If we're going out in the 
hiJLls for a beer bust, I'm not going 
to tell her. I'll tell her I've been 
to a show or something. 

It How about your father? 

B: I'll tell him wher^ I've been period. 

The heightened aggression exhibited by 
these boys during adolescence primarily 
reflected response predispositions that 
became more evident following the power 
reversal the parent-child relation- 



In our culture, on the other hand, 
except for the discontinuities in ti\e 
socialization ot sexual behavior, there 
is considerable continuity in social 
training, i As was mentioned ejterlieif, 
independence anc3l responsibili^ train- 
ing, for example, are begun in early 
childhood and adult-role patterns are 
achieved through a gijadual process of 
successive approximations • This is 
equally true in the development of 
many other forms of social behavior. 

It should be mentioned in passing, 
however, that cross-cultural studies 
have been valuable in demonstrating 
that $tresses and conf licts ^are hot 



inevitftbXe concomitants pubescence, but : 
but ratl)iet produoti^ of Ouitmral condition- 
ing, indeeidy in s6me societies, adoles- 
cence is one of the pXeewant periods o^ 
social development (Mead, 1930). 

Overisrf^phasls of the pioloq4;cal Deteyy — 
mlnatlbn of Hfit^rosepcgal Behavloi: 

• ■ ■ ' ^- 
With the advent df pubescence the 
adolescejl^ is presumably encumbered by 
a powerf^il biologically determined sexual 
drive that produces a relatively sudden and - 
and marked incirease in^heterosexual be- 
havior. The net^esult^ of^ the clash be- 
tween strong physiological urges demand- 
ing release $ind even more substantial 
social prohibitions, is a high degree of 
conflict, frustration, anxiety and diffuse 
tension. In contrast to this widely- 
accepted biologicai drive theory, evidence 
from studies of crosg-species and cross- * 
cultural sexual behavibr reveals that human 
sexuality is governed primarily by social 
conditioning, rather than endocrinal stimu- 
lation (Ford & Beach, 1951). 

The cross-^species data demonstrate that 
hormonal control of sexual behavior de- 
creases with advancing evolutionary statuJsuy 
In lower mammalian species, for exanqple,^ ^ 
sexual activities ate completely regulated 
by gonadal hormones; eunong primates sexual 
behavior is partially independent of physi- 
oJ^fegical stimulatioh; v^ile human eroticism 
fs exceedingly variable and essentially 
independent of homjonal regulation. Humans 
can bQ se3<;uSilly aitdused before puberty and 

or surgitial loss of re- 
Thus, one\ would induce 
a rodent Dcm Juan by 
ajtoiini^tering andirogefj;i , wherfea^. presenting 
him lasci>*ious pictures of a weli-endgwed 
mouse would have no stimulating - effects 
whatJ5^pever. By contrast, one would rely 
on sexually-valenced social stimuli, 
rather than l>n hormonal injections for 
producing erotid arousal in human males. 

The prdminent role of social learning fac- 
tors in determining the timing, incidence 
and tj^rm of sexual activities of humans is 
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long af t:er natural ^ 
productive glands 
sexual J^®havior ijx 



aXso qleeiriy reve^Xed in tjpie wide 
oross^ouitur^^l variability in 
pattern^ of pe»;ual behavior. Sesc- 
ajfousing properties have been con-^ 
ditioned to an extremely broad 
prangfe of stimuli , but the cues that 
arei sexually stimulating in one 
3 culture would, in many inst6inces, 
prove se:^ally repulsive to niembers 
of another society. A similar diver- 
sity exists in the timing of the emer- 
gence of Sexual interest and in thi 
choice of sexual objects. In cul- 
tures that pei;mit and encourage het- 
erosexual behavior at earli'ter^ or 
at later, periods of a child's de-- 
. velopment than is true for American 
youth r no marked changes in sexual 
behavior ooccur during adolescence. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
discussior that "sexual tensions" . 
are not an inevitable concomitant of 
pubescence. Furthermore, cU|y sig- 
nificant increase in heterepsexual 
activities during adolescence .is due 
more to cultural conditioning and - 
expectations than to enftdcrinal 
changes , , 



Stage Theorieis of Personality 
Development ^ 



Until recently, most of the theoreti- 
cal conceptualizations pf the develop- 
mental process have suibscribed to 
some form of stage theory. According 
to. the Freudian viewp61ht (1949), for 
example, behavioraj. changes are pro- 
grammed in an oral-anal-phallic se- 
quence; Erikson (1950) characterizes 
personality development in terms of , 
an eight-stage sequence; Gesell (1943)* 
describes marked predictable cyclical 
changes in behavior over yearly or 
even shorter temporal intervals; and 
Piaget (1948, 1954) delineates numer- 
ous different stages for different 
clasees of responses. 

Although there appears to be relativQlj' 
little consensus among these theories 
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poncernirig the ^luttiber ancl content of 
stages eonsidered to be cruteial^ they , 
share , in qptmnoi>;,t^^ that social 

behavior can be^ categorized in terms of - 
a arfelatively prefixed sequehce' <>f stages 
with vairying degrfe>6s of continuity or 

' discontinuity between successive develop- 
mental periods. ^ Typically/ the spontan- 
ecus emergelrwe of these elaborate /age-' 
specific modfes Of -behavior is attributed 
to ontogenetic factors. Thb seven-year-; 

,old, fo^T exampa^e, is supposed to be with-^ 
d^rawn; the eight-ryear-bld turns into an 
extJiberant, ej^ansiv^ and buoyant child; 
the i^ifteen-year-bld becomes remote and 
argumentative f parents are finally re- 
warded a^ sweet sixteen (Ilg & Ames ^ 
1955)/ Ih truth, dll seven-year-olds 
are not withdrawn, all eight-year-dlds 
are not exuberant, expansive and buoyant, 
nor are all fifteen-year-olds aloof and 
argumentative. I am also acquainted with^ 
sixteen-year-olds who ajre anything but 
sweet. The withdrawn five-year>-*old is 
likely to remain a relatively withdrawn 
eight-, nine-, and sixteen-year-old unless 
he undergoes social-learrting experiences 
that are effective in fostering more 

, expressive behavior. 

Although the traditional stage theories of 
child development" are of questionable 
validity (Banduta & McDonsild, - 1963; 
Bandura & Mischel, 1963; Bandura & Walters, 
1963), they have ^^never the less been influ- 
ential in promoting the view that adoles- 
cence represents a form of stage behavior 
that suddenly appears at pubescence^ and 
as suddenly disappears when adulthood is 
achieved. 

Self-Fulfillinq Prophecy- 

If a society labels its adolescents as 
"teen-agers," and expects them to be 
rebellious, unpredictable, sloppy, and 
wild in their behavior, and if this pic- 
ture is repeatedly reinforced by the mass 
tfiedla, such cultural expectations may very 
well force adolescents into the role of 
rebel. In this way, a false expectation 
may serve to instigate and maintain 



certain role betiavior S , in turn , thipn 
reinforce the originally false be-^ 
Xi^f.; ■ .. '^ . . 

In discussing our research findings 
with parents' grftups I ha^e often 
been litruck by the fact .that most . 
parents who' are experiencing positive v 
and rewarding relationships with their^ 
pre-adolescent children are, -neverthe- 
less, waiting apprehensively and brac- 
ing themselves for the stormy adoles- 
cent period,. Such vigilance can very 
easily create a small turbulence at 
least. When the prophesied storm fails 
to materialize , many parents begin to 
entertain doubts about the normality 
^f their yoling^ter's soc?ial develop- 
ment. ' 0 

*»■ ^ 

In closing, I do not wish to leave • 
y6\i with the impression that adoles- 
cence is a stress- or problem-free 
.period of development. No age group 
is free from stress or adjustment 
problems. Our findings suggest, how- 
ever, that the behavioral character- 
istics exhibited by children during 
th^ so-called adolescent stage are 
lawfully related to, and consistent 
with, pre-adolescent social behavior. 
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YOUyH AND the' fXPE GYCI<E 



QUESTION t' Are there any points about, 
youi? conce$>ts off psychoscj.CiaX dev^|.op- 
ment which" you would now like to stress 
in the light of what ^on have^^heard 
about how they have been interpreted 
diaring the past deca|e in the training , 
of professional persons and through 
them of parents and future parents? 

Yes, I am grateful f6r the opportunity 
of making a few observations on the ^ 
reception of tfeese concepts. You em- 
phasize their influence on teaching in. 
various fields; let me pitk out a few 
misunderstandings . 

I should confess to you here how it all 
started. It wa^ on a drive in the 
countryside with Mrs..Erikson that I 
became a bit expansive telling ;hfer 
abq/iit a kind of ground plan in the human 
life cycle, which I seemed to discern 
' in life histories. After a while she 
began to write, urging me just to go on; 
she had found my "plan" immediately con- 
vincing. Afterwards, a number of 
audiences of different professional back- 
grounds ha^ that same sense of convic- 
tion--sQ muQh so that I (and others) 
became somewhat uneasy: after all, 
these psychosocial signposts are hardly 
concepts yet, even if the whole pl;an 
represents a valid conception^ one which 
suggests a great deal of work. 

What Mrs. Erikson and I subsequently of- 
fered to the wKite House Conference of 
1950 was a kind of worksheet, which has, 
indeed, been used by others as Well as 
myself in sdientifid investigation, and 
well integrated in a few textbooks. But 
its "convincingness" has also led to 
oversimplification. Let me tell you 
abdut a few. 

lere has been a tendency • here and there 
to turn the eight stages into a sort of 
rosary of achievement, a device for 
counting the fruits of each stage— 



trust I autonomy, initiative^ and so 
f oijth— a$ ;*iOugh each w^re achieved 
' as a permanent trait. People of 
4 'thts^bent are apt.to leave out the 
negatj.ve counterparts of e<^ch 9tagfb# 
^as it the healthy personality had 
peinna^ently conquered t^tiese haaiards^ 
*The fact is %hat the healthy perr- 
\. sonality must reconquer them con- 
tinuously in the same way that the 
bbdy*# metabolism resists- decay. All 
that We /learn are certain furtdamental 
means and mechanisms for retaining 
and regaining (nastery. Life is a 
sequence not only of developmental 
but also of accidental crises. It 
is hardest to, take when both typeS 
of crisis* coincide. 

In each crisis, under favorable con- 
ditions , the positive jj^s likely to 
outbalance the negative, and each 
reintegration builds strength for 
the next Crisis. But the negative 
is always with us to some degree in 
the form of a measure of infantile 
anxiety^ fear of abandonment^-a 
residue of immaturity carried 
"throughout life, which is perhaps 
the price inan has to pay for a child- 
hood long enough to permit him to be 
: the learning and the teaching animal, 
and thus to achieve his particular 
mastery of reality. 

You may be interested to know that 
fVirther clinical research has indi- 
cated that our dream life often de- 
picts a recovery of mastery along 
the lines Of these stages. Moreover, 
nurses have observed that any adult 
who undergoes serious surgery has 
to repeat the, battle with these 
nemeses /in the process of recovery. 
A persdn moves up and down the scale 
of maturity, but if his ego has 
gained a positive balance during his 
developmenjtgil crises the downward 
movements will be leas devastating 
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than if the balance, at one stag© oir 
anothisr^ was in the negative. 

0f all the positiyp aspects irtentipned, 
trust' seems to ha'^e been the most pon- 
vinclng--so*' conv^b'heing, in fact/ tl^at 
some discussions never reach a corisider- 
atiqn of the other stages. I don't 
mean to detract from the obvious Impor-- 
tance* of trust as the foundation of the 
development of a healthy personality. 
A bapic sense of trust ia. livinci as 
such, developed in infancy through* the 
reciproca^l .relationship of child «fnd 
mother, is eSsential to winning the 
positive fruits of all the succeeding 
crises in the life cycle: maybe this 
is what Christmas, with its Madojina 
images, conveys to us. Yet, it is the 
nature of human life that each succeed- 
ing crisis takes place within a widened 
social radius whpre an ever-larger num- 
ber of significant persons have a bear- 
ing on the outcome There is in child- 
hood, first, the materjaal person, then 
the parental combination, then the basic 
family and other instructing adults. 
Youth demands "confirmation" * from stran- 
gers who hold to a design of] life; and 
later, the adult needs challeJigeg. from 
mates and partners, and even from 'his 
growing Children and expanding works, 
in order to continue to grow himself. 
And all of these relationships nlust be 
imbedded in an "ethos ; " a culttjral or- 
der < to guide the individual's course. 

In our one-family culture (supported by 
pedia.tricians and psychiatrists whq 
exclusively emphasize the. mother-child 
relationship)* we tend to lose sight of 
the fact that other people besides 
parents are important to youth.. Too 
often we ask only where a given youth 
came from and what he once was , and 
also where he was going, and who was 
ready to receive. hird and his intentions 
and , his specific gifts. ThQs we have 
movements to punish tVarents for the 
transgressions of their children, , 
ignoring all the other persons and 
environmental factors t|j^t entered 



into the production of a young person's 
unacceptable behavior and failed to 
dffer support to his positive search. 

, Another way in which the life cycle 
theory has been oversimplified is iri 
the omission of stages which do not 
fit into the preconceived ideas of the^ 
person who is adopting or adapting the 
theory. TJius a large orgalniasation 
devoted to parenthood distributed a 
list of the stages butS omitted integrity 
V8. despair — tl}e problem of senescence. 
This is too eeisy a way to dispose of 
grandparents; it rpbs life of an 
inescapable final step; and, olf course, 
it defeats this whoftiS'^'-conception of 
an intrinsic order in the life cycle. 

This kind of omissibn igjjores the 
"cogwheeling" of infantile and adult: 
stages — the ''^ct that each further 
stage of growth in a given individual 
is not only dependent upon the rela- 
tively successful completion of his 
own previous stages,. but also on the 
completion of the sxibsequent stages 
in those other Individuals with whom 
he interacts and whom he accepts as 
models. ^ . * 

finally, I should point to .the fact 
that what my, psychoanalytic^ colleagues 
warned me of most ^energetically has, 
on occasion, *come to pass: even sin- 
cere workers have chosen to ignore 
my emphasis on the intrinsic relation 
of/ the psychosocial to the psycho- 
sexual stages which form the basis of 
much of Freud •s work. , 

All of these misuses, however, may 
"be to a large extent the fault of my 
choice of words. The use of simple, 
familiar words like "trust^* artd "mis- • 
trust" apparently leads people to 
assume that they know '^by feel" what 
the theory is all about. Perhaps this 
semantic problem would have been 
avoided if 1 had used Latin terms, 
which call for def ini tiolis . 
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I may point out, however, that 1 jorigi- 
ttally 0ucfge0ted my teww m a baws for 
. dioouasions-^ieouBdions led by' people 
who have an idea of the interrelatedness > 
of all aapectjj of human deveiopi^ent* 
For the eight stagea of payohosdcial de- 
velopment are, in fact, ineHtrioably 
entwined' in Imd deiriyed from the v^ri- ' 
ous stages of psycho'sexual development 
that were described by Freud, asi well as 
from the child's stages of physical, 
motor, and cognitive development* Each 
type of development affects the other 
and is affected by it. Thus, 1 feel 
that discussants would do well to study 
each key word in its" origins , in its 
usage in various periods and regions, and 
in other languages^ Simple words that 
touch upon universal human valuer have 
their counterpart in every, living lan- 
guage, and can become vehicles of under- 
standing at international oonfefrences.- 

Incfdentally , I made up one new word be- 
cause I thought it was needed. To xne, 
••geneiJativity" desferlbed the chief char|^ 
acteristic of the mature adult. It wasi 
turned into a oorafortable, if Inaccurate, 
homespun word before it ever left the , 
Fact-Finding Committee of 1959. I had 
deliberately chosen "generativity" rather 
^haH; "parenthood," or "creati;iriftirr*^^ 
catise these harrowed the n>l<tter down to 
a biological and an arj>*1^ic issue in- 
stead of describing the deep absorption 
in guiding €he young or in helping to. 
create a new world Ifor the young , which 
is a mark of maturity in parents and 
nonpar^nts, working people arid "creative" 
people alike , 

Enough of this fault-finding 1 But it io 
interesting to see what can happen to new 
ideas and you did ask me . 

) Question: ' During the past 10 years you ; 
have been treating and studying mentally 
tXl young people at a ptiblic clinic 
in" a loW--income area in Pittsburgh and at 
a private, comparatively expensive, mental 
hospital in the Berkshires. Have you 
foupd any common denominator in the dis- 
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turb<mce8 of thefiie patient(3--fro;ft 
guoh opppaite walks of Ufe--th«t woijXd 
^eem to j^olnt to <my epeoicd dlffiouaty 
harassing the young people of ovir 
land today? 

Since 1950 r 1 have oonOontratedf on 
the li£e histories of sick young • . 

people in late ajtlolescence and early 
adulthood primarily ih order to 
study one of the crises magnified, 
as it were, with the clinical micro- 
scope* .1 think that our initial 
formuXations of the identity crisis 
have been «linically validated and 
much refined. 

Many of tl4ese sick young people in 
their late teens and early twenti-ea 
h^^ failed during their adolescence 
to win out in the struggle against 
identity confusion. They were suf*- 
fering so seriously from a feeding of 
beiig (or, indeed, wanting to be) 
"nobody" that they were withdrawing 
from reality, and in some casps even 
attempting to withdraw from life it-- 
self:, in Other Words, they were 
regressing to a position where trust 
had to be. reinstat64» Their malaise 
proved to be related to the same 
sense of diffuseness which drives 
other ypTing adults to incessant and 
sometimes delinquent activity — an' 
effort to show the world, including^ 
themselves, that they are "somebody" 
even if (Jieep down they do not believe 
it, 

( *i 
Irv the meantime, of course, the identity 

issue has been taken up by many writers 

and by some magazines, almost in the 

form of a slogan. We are prone to think 

that we have cornered an issue when we 

have found a name for it', and to have 

resolved it when we have found something 

to blame. ' So now we blame "the ^i^anging 

worlds" 

Actually, there is no reason whyb youth 
should not participate with enthusiasm 
in radical changb; young people are 
freer for change than we are.^The^ 
bewildering thing for them must be that 




we n<M cbmplaln eO^out oh«n^^^ having 
eagferly cauaBd it; ourselves with Inven^ 
tionJwtnd diacoverieej that we aeem to 
have f^lay^d at change irather than to 
have fidanned It. If we had the courage 
of ovxt Inventions, if we would grow Into 
the ^<^rld we have helped to create r and 
/would give yovtfh co-responsibility in tHv 
I thiipk; that all the potential pow(jir of 
the jjdentity crisis would serve ^a better 
world than we can now envisage • 

Let -me say a word about identity, or 
rather about what it is not. The young 
person seeking an identity does not go 
around saying, even to himself, "Who am 
I?" as an editorial in a national maga-^ 
zine suggested last year's college gradu^ 
ates were doing on their way home. Nor 
does the person with a secure ser\se of 
identity usually stop i|jp think or to 
brag about the fact that he has this 
]priceless possession, and of what it 
consist's. He simply feels and acts pre- 

. dominantly ih tune with himpelf , his 
capacities, and his opportunities; and 

- he has the inner means cind finds the outer 
ways to recover from experiencea which 
inpair this feeling. He knows where he 
fits (or knowingly prefers not to fit) 
into present conditions and developments. 

i* 

Tihis sense of a coincidence ^between inner 
resources, traditional values, and oppor-* 
tunities of action is derived from a 
fusion of slowly grown, unconscious pet>- 
sonality processe's — and contemporary 
social forces. It has its earliest be- 
ginnings in the infant's if st feelings 
of ^affirmation by maternal recognition 
and is nWtured on the quality and con- 
sistency of the parental style of up- 
bringing.' Thus identity is in a sense an 
outgrowth of ^11 the earlier stages; but 
the crucial period for' its development to 
maturity\ comes with the adolescent crisis. 



childhood because of both his own; c 
eagerness for adulthood and the pres-* 
vsures ojP sooii^ty. For a while he way 
distrust wh€it he. once trusted impl^icit-^ 
lyK way be ashamed of "his body, and 
doybtful of his future. He ejqperi-* 
mentSr looking for affirmation and 
recognition from, his friends and from 
the adults yho mean most to him. Un*- 
consciously, he revainps his repertory 
pf childhood identifications, reviving 
some and repudiating others* He goes 
in for extrem^^^^^-total commJ^tments 
and. total repudiations. His struggle . 
is. to make sense out of what has gone 
before in relation to what he now per- 
ceives the world to be, in an effort- 
to find a persistent sameness in him-' - 
sej.f and a persistent sharing pf some 
kind of essential character yjith others. 

Par frpm considering this procesi^ to 
be a kind of maturational malaise, a 
morbid egocentricity of which adoles- 
cents must be "cured," we must recog- 
ni'Sse in it the search for new values, 
the wi*llingness to serve loyalties / 
, which prove to be **true" (in any num-r 
ber of spiritual,! scientific, . techni- 
cal, political, philosphical, and per- 
sonal meanings of "truth") and thus a 
prime force in cultural rejuvenation* 

The strengths a young person finds in 
adults at .this time^-their willingness 
to let him experiment, their- eagerness 
to confirm him at his best, their con- 
sistency in correcting his excesses, 
and t|;ie guidance they give him — will 
codetermine whether or not h<e even- 
tually makes order out of necessary 
inner confusion and applies himself 
to the dorrection of disordered condi- 
tions. He needs freedom to choose, but 
not so much freedom that he cannot, in 
fact, make a choice. 



Every adolescent is apt to go through 
some serious struggle at one time or 
another^ The crises of earlier stages 
may return in some form as he seeks to 
free himself from the alignments of 



In some adolescent)5>, in some cultures, 
in some hi^storical^^pochs this crisis 
is minimal; in others it holds real 
^erils^ for both thp individual and ^ 
society. Some individuals, particularly 
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those with a weak preparation in theiJ? 
preceding developmental crisee, eudaunib to 
it with the formation of .neuroees and pay- 
chosei. Otljers try to resolve it through 
ftdherence^-of ten temporary— to radi<?al 
kinds of religious, political, artistic, 
or criminal ideologies . 

.A few fight the tiSlttle alone and, after 
a prolonged period of agony characterized 
by erratic mood' swings and unpredictable 
and app<\rently dangerous behavior, be.- 
come the spokesmen of new directions. 
Their sense of impending danger forces 
them to mobilize their capacities to new 
ways of thinking and doing which have ^ 
meaning, at the same time, for them- 
selves and their times. In my book 
"Young Man Luther" I have tried to show 
how identity is related to ideology and 
how the identity struggle of^ one intense 
young genius produced a Aew person, a new 
faith, a new kind of man, and a new era. 

I think I chpse to write about Luther and 
his time hec^&e there ar6 many analogies 
between ouk: time and his, although today 
the problems which beset all /historical 
crises are global and, as it were,f semi- 
final in character. Today, throughovit 
the worlds the increasing pace of tech- 
nological change has encroached upon 
tradiMonal group solitfarities and on 
theLii^'ability to transmit a sense of co;3- 
m-^v^holeness and technological planful- 
niss to the young. 

Ttf nie one of the most djLstut^ing^ aspects 
of our technological culture is the iw^*^^ 
balance between passive stimulation and « 
active outlet in the pleasures that are 
sanctioned for youug people. With the 
passing of the western frontier and^the 
' accelerated appearance o£ automatic gad- 
gets, young people hav,e become increasing- 
ly occupied with pa3Si^)^e pursuita which 
require little participation of ihihd or 
body — being conveyed rapidly through 
spAce by machines and watching viblcJnt 
fanta8l<»d at the movies or on televiision 
—without the possibility of matching the 
passive experience with active pursuits/ 



Wheii iM» adoXefloent Bvib8titut«s p?issi- 
vlty for the advattturewid aqtlvity 
which hi«^ musoul^ir development and : 
sejcoliXdriv^s require i thertt is always 
the danger of explosidn— and 1 think 
that this accounts for much of the 
ej^losiver unexpected, and delinquent 
acts on the part pf even our "rtice" 
young people. 

This is probably why "Weeterns," always 
on the borderline of the cr*iuinal and 
the lawful , . capture the passive imacfi- 
natlon of a youth which has,,tradi- * 
tionally substituted idlfhtification 
with the rugged indivi^ualist~the 
pioneer who ventures into the unknown 
— for commitment to a political ideo- 
logy; and which now finds itself con- 
fronted Wlthi increasing deman^ for ^ 
standardizatipn, uniformity, and con- 
formity to the rituals of a s^^atuigf-- 
convention. While the national proto- 
type has historicaHy been leased on 
readiness for change, the range of 
possilpilitles of what Ohe might choose 
to be and of ojpportunities to make a 
change have narrowed. To this has been 
added mbst recently the rude shaking 
of the once "eternal" image of our 
Nation's superiority in productivity 
and technical ingenuity through the 
appearance of Sputnik and its succes- 
sors. 

Thus one might sfty the complexity of 
the adolescent state and the confusion 
of the times meet head on. 

However, I believe that the "confusion" 
derives from a hypocritical denial of 
our true position, both in regard to 
obvious dangers and true resourceei. 
yWhen youth is permitted to see its 
place in a crisis, it will, out of its 
very inner dangers, gain the strength 
to m^et the demands of the time. 



Clinical experience with young people 
has, it^is tru^, verified that Com- 
bination of inner and outer dangers 
which explains aggravated identity 
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gipiMQ, On the Other hflmd, it hiui qonv 
vJlnoed me and »\y .QoiXeagv»ep> ev0n in h,on 
pitai work, of the surpritiing r^BOurc^s- 
which youfig people o<mi muster if their ao«- 
oiai reaponaibijities are called upon in a 
total environment' of psyohologioal ttnder- 
standing. - . ' 

* » f ^ 

J* 

Question: Do^s this kind of contusion have 
anything to do with juvenile delinquency? 



1 would not want to add here to the many 
cXaiins concetning distinct and ii^iated 
causes of juvenile delinquency, put X 
would like to stress one contributing 5^ 
factor: the confused iSttStrfeudes of adults 
— ftoth laymen and professiorialSr-togrard 
the young people whoir\ we^ with a mixture ^ 
of condescension and fear, call teenagers. . 

Except perhaps in some rare instanced of 
congenital defects resulting in a low 
capacity to comprehend values^ juvenile 
delinquents are made,, not born; and we 
adults make them^ Here, I am not refer- 
ring tQ their parents exQik;A«£ye&tt. rvoe^ 
many pauentfty bechuse of their 6wn per- ' 
sonalities and backgrounds are not able 
to give their children a change Ifor fav- 
orable resolution of the identity crisis. 
Nor am I referring to the failure of soci- 
ety at large to corireot those blights on ^ 
the social scene — such as overcrowded 
slums and inequality of opportunities for 
minority groups-r-which make it impossible 
for tens of thousands of young people to 
envisage an identity in line with the pre- 
vailing success-and-atatus ideolpgy. 

Rather, I tm referring to the attitudes 

of adults-^-in the press, in court, and 
in some professional and social insti- 
tutions — which push the delinquent young 
person into a "negative identity," a pride- 
£ul ^d stubborn acceptance of himself as 
a juvenile delinquent — and this at a time 
when his experimentation witlj available 
roles will make him exquisitely vulner- 
able (although he may not admit *or even 
•^know it) to the opinioris of the repre*r 
sentatives of society ♦ , When a young person 



is a<5ljwdicate^ as a potentJial . orimi^ 
nal Jjedauiie he has tjeik^ a girl for 
a ride ih ^mebody elae-li car (vhioh 
he intended to abanddn/ not to Hi^pto-^^ 
priate) rT5^ 4»ay well 4«oide^ ha.i'f cpn^ - 
sciously^ o£ qoura«ir but none" the 
less with finality I t^&t to have any 
Weal identity at aXX l^e must be yhat . 
he obvipusXywoww; be— | delinquent.^ 
The acolding'of young people in public 
fo3^ the indiscretions; they J^ave com*^ 
mit;ted/ with the expectation that tfneyi . 
show re^norse^ often ignores all the ' 
factors in their histories that force 
them into a delinquent kind of ejdpeti- 
mentatibri. It ig pe^ptainly no help 
toward a positive identity formation L « 

In hi§ insistence on holding- on to an 
active ..identity, even-if it is tem- 
porarily a ••negative** one from the 
point of view of society, the delin- 
quent is sometimes potentially heal- 
thier than the young person who with- 
draws into^a neurotic or a psychotic 
state. Some delinquents^ perhaps, in 
their determination to be themselves 
at all costs and vinder terrible coi>- 
ditions have more strength artd a greater 
potential for Contributing to the rich*- 
ness of the national life than dp ihariy 
excessively confon^jig or neurotically 
defeatist membd^rs of their generation, 
who have given up youth's prerogatives 
to dream and* to dare. We must study 
this problem until we can overcome the 
kind^f .outraged bewilderment which 
i^aake^M^e adult World seem untrust- 
worthy to youth and hence may seem to 
justify the choice of a delinquent 
identity. 

Actually, transitory delinquency, as 
well as other fonm? of antisocial or 
asocial behavior^ often may be what 1 
have called a payohoeooial moratoyyium 
—a period of delay in the •assumption 
of adult commitment. Some youths need 
,^J)erio4 of relaxed expectations, of 
guidance to the various possibilities 
for positive identification through 
opportunities to participate in adult 
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p^Amentitld^^^ of whio(i oim be 
pRio^d by eitheir raornlistic punifhweht 
or oondesoenaing forgiveneiid. 

piidstibni The tljewe of the 1$60 White 
House Gonfejrenoe on jwi^Sl Youth 

charges the Conference with studying anc) 
understanding "the values and ideOi^Is of 
our society/' in its effortis "to prccAOte. 
opportiinities for qhildren and youth to 
realize their full potential ^or a 
creative life in freedom and dignity." 
...Could you add a-^word about how these 
values, once identified, can be trans- 
mitted in a^ay that will insure their 
incorporation into the value systems of 
the young? 

Like every other aspect pf maturity the 
virtues whidh we expeot in a civilized 
human being grow in stages as thei'child' 
develops from ar^ infant to an adult. 
What is eaqpected of a child at any time . 
must be related to hJ^s total maturation 
and level qf ego-strength, which are 
related to his motor , cognitive", psycho- 
sexual, and psychosocial stages. You 
can't expect tot^Jkl obedience from a 2- 
year-pld, who must test a growing sense 
of autonomy, nor total truth from a 
47year-old involved in the creative 
fyjt often guilt-ridden fantasies of 
the oedipal stage. 

It would be in iin»e with the course of 
other histor^dal c;(jpises if in our Nation 
today a certain sjBn'se of ^moral weakness 
were producing a kind of frantic wish to 
^ enforce moral strength in our youth with 
punitive or purely exhortative measures. 

Today, a sense of crisis has been aggra- 
vated by the long cold war and the sudden 
revelation of tlie technical strength of a 
supposedly "backward" rival. We are won- 
dering whether we have rtiMde our children 
strong enough for living in such an un- 
predictably dangerous world. Some people, 
who suddenly realize that they have not 
been responsibli^ guardians! of all the 
Nation *s young, now wonder whether they 
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.should h«v0 beatfth mofcl strength into 
thetti or piJeaohed pertain absolute values 

values more adamantly % 

■ y ^ ..' ■ , ; . ' . 

No period^ however can afford to go 
back on its advances in values and in 
knowledge^ and I trust that the. ^ , 
White House Conference will find a 
way to integrate our knowledge of per?^ 
feonality development with our national 
values ^ necessities I and resources • 
What we need is:riot a plan whereby 
relatively ii^responsible adults can 
enforce morality in their xshildren, . 
but rather national insistence on a 
more re$poneibte morality on thepp^rt 
of adults, paired with an informed 
attitude toward the development of ' 
moral values in children. Values can ' 
only be fostered gradually by adults \ 
who have a clear conception of what 
to expect and what not to expect of 
the child as, at each stage, he comes 
to understand new segments of reality 
ajid of himself, and who are firm about 
what they are sure they may expect. 

It must be' admitted that psychiatry has 
added relatively little to the under- 
Standing of morality, except perhaps 
by delineating the great dangers of 
moralistic attitudes and measures which 
convince the child only ^of the adult's 
greater executive power, not of his ^ 
actual moral power or true superiority. 
To this whole question, I can, on the 
basis of my own work, only indicate 
' that the psychosocial st«^ges . . . seem 
to open up the possibility of studying . 
the way in which in each stage of growth 
the healthy child's developmental drives 
dispose him toward a certain set of i| 
qualities whiqh are. the necessary funda- 
ments of a responsible character: in 
infamy s ^ope and drive; in early child-- 
hooi^ will and control; in the play 
age^ purpose and direction: in the ^ 
QOhOdl age^ skill and method; and in 
adoleeoenoe^ devotion and fidelity. 
The development of these basic quali- 
ties in children, however, depends on 
the corresponding development in adults 

I 




of ^ualiti^is related tot in yotmg adUt^ 
thoods ioy^r work^ and affiliation; 
in adulvHood^ care/ parenthood ^ and 
production; and in bid <a^^^ /'wisdbm" i 
and responaibie renunciation » ^ 

Now X have givqn you .another i^et of nice 
.words , throwing to the winds my own 
warning regardiing the way they can be 
misundex;<8tood ^a^d misused, tiet me point 
out^ therefore, that I consider these 
basic virtues in line with our advancing 
psychoanalytic ego^psychology ^ on the one 
hand, and with ^ur advancing knowledge of 
psychosocial evolution, on the oth^, 
and that the conception behind this list 
can only be studied in the context of 
advancing science* I will discuss this 
further in forthcoming publication, 
but I mention it now because I thought 
I owed you a reference to the way in which 
my contrjLbutipn of 1950 has gradually led 
me tn the direction of the great problem 
of the anchoring of virtue In human nature 
as it has evolved in our universe. 

We' ought to regard the breathing o^ a 
child's spirit — by cruel puiiishment, by 
senseless spoiling, by persistent hypo- 
crisy — as a sin against humanity. Yet 
today we have back-to-the-%oodshed moVe-- 
ments. Last year in the legislature of 
one of our greatest States a bill was 
introduced to allow corporal punishment in 
the public schools and 'was lauded by part 
of the press. This gave the Soviets a 
chance to declare publicly against cor- 
poral punishment, implying that they are« 
not sufficiently scared by their own 
youth to go back on certain considered 
principles in the reayring of the young. 
Actually, I think that we stand with the 
rest of the civili;e;ed world on the prin- 
ciple that if adult man reconsiders his 
moral position in the light of historical 
fact, and in the light of his most advanced 
knowledge of human nature, he can afford, 
in relation to his children, to rely on 

a forbearance which step by step will 
bring the best out of them.^.. 
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THE EtGHT STAGES IN TUB LXFE CYCLE OP MAN 



"Personality," Erikson has written, "can 
be said to develop according to steps 
prdftetertoined in th(& human organism^ s 
readiness to be driven toward, to be aware 
of, and to int6raot v/itH a widening social 
radius, beginning with a dim image of a 
mother and Vjding with an image of man^ 
kind. ... "FOoJ^owipg are the steps he has 
idiantified irii man's psychosocial develop- 
ment, and the special crises they bring. 
In presenting them, he has emphasized 
that while the struggle between the nega- 
tives and positives in each ci;isis must 
be f ought through successfully if the 
next developmental stage is to be reached, 
no victory is completely or forever won, 

I. INFANCY: "TRUST VS. MISTRUST 

The first "task" of the infant is to de- 
velop "the cornerstone of a healthy per- 
sonality," a basic sense of trust — in 
himself and in his environment. This 
comes from a feeling of inner goodness 
derived from "the mutual regulation of 
his receptive capacities with the maternal 
techniques of provision"--^a^ quality of 
care that transmit? a sense of tj^^ustwor- 
thiness and meaning. The danger, -most 
acute in the second half of the first 
year, is tUat discontinuities in care may 
increase a natural sense of loss, as the 
child gradually recognizes his separate- 
ness from his moth0r, to a basic sense of 
mistrust that may last through life^. 

JI. EARLY CHILDHOOD: AUT6nOMY VS. SHAME 
AND DOUBT 

with mu^ular maturation the child experi- 
ments with holding' on and^ letting go and 
begins to attach enormous valile to his 
autonomous will. The "danger here is the* 
development of a deep sense of sh?ime and. 
•doubt if he 3te deprived of the opportunity 
to learn to develop l^is will as he learns 
his "duty," and thq/ref ore , learns to expect 
defeat in any battie of wills with those 
who a^e bigger and stronger. 



vIH- #LAY AGE: ^INIT3:AT$VE VS.^IVH 



In this stage the child's imagination 
is greatly expanded because pf his 
increat^ed ability to move around freely 
and 'to ^coimnunicate. It is an age of in^ 
trusive activity, avid curiosity, ahd 
consuming fantasies which lead to . 
feelings of guilt and anxiety.' It is 
ali^o the stage o^ , the establishment of 
conscience. If ^is tendency to feel 
guilty is "overb{il:dened by all-too- 
eager adults" the child may develop a 
deep-seated conviction that he .is essen- 
tially bad, with a resultant stifling 
of initiative or Ifl^conversion of his 
moralism to vindictiveness. 

IV. SCHOOL AGE: INDUSTRY V^L INFERIORITY 



The long period of sexual latency be- 
.fore pxiberty is the age whew the child 
wants to learn how to do and. make 5 
things with others. In learning to. 
ficcept instruction and to win recogni- 
tion by producing "things" he opens the 
way for the capacity of work enjoyment. 
The danger in this period is the develop- 
ment of a sense of inadequacy and inferior 



ity in a child who does not receive 
recognition for his efforts i: 



:7 

/ 



I 



V. ADOLESCENCE:! 
DIFFUSION 



IDENTITY VS. IDENTITY ,' 



/ 



The physiological revolution that comes/ 
with puberty — rapid body growth and ^ ^ 
sexual maturity — forces the young perrfbn 
to question "all i^ameness and continu- 
ities relied on earlier" and to ^'refight 
many of the earlier battles," The de- 
velbpmental task is^ to integrate child- 
hood, identifications "with the basic 
t^iological drives, nJative endowment, 
and the opportunities offered in social 
roles," The danger is that identity 
diffusion, temporarily unavoidable in 
this period of physical and psychologi- 
cal upheaval, may result in a permanent 
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iniibiiity to "take hold" or , becauB© of 
yowth's tendency to tot aX oonm^ 
in the fixation in the young -Person of a 
liegative identity, a devoi^ed ^tern|>t to 
beo<ime what f)«rent8, class, or ooinmunity 
do not want hijpi to he. 

.VI . ' YOUNG ADULTHOOD : INTIMACY VS . 
ISOLATION 

Only as a young, person begins to feel 
more secure in his identity is he able 
to establish intimacy with himself (witl^ 
his inner life)" and with others, both in 
friendships and eventually in a love- 
based mutually satisfying sexual rela- 
^tionship with a member of the opposite 
sex. A person who cannot enter wholly 
into an intimate relationship because 
of the fear of losing his identity may * 
develop a deep sense of isolation. 

VII. ADULTHOOpV GENERATIVITY VS. 
SELF-ABSORPTION/ 

Out of the intimacies of adulthood grows 
generativity— the mature person's interest 
in~ establishing and guiding the next gen-r 
eration. The lack of this results in 
s6lf~absor|>tion and frequently in a ^'per- 
vading ifeiense of stagnation and inter--! ^. 
personal inq^bverishment." 

Vm. SENESCENCE: INTEGRITY VS. DISGUST 

The person who has, achieved a satisfying 
intimacy wifch other human beings and who 
has adapted to the triuit^s and disap- 
pointments of his generative activities 
as parent juid coworker reaches the end of 
life With a certain ego integrity— an 
accejptance of his own responsibility for 
what his life is and was and of its place 
in the flow of history. Without this 
"accrued ego integration" there is des- 
pair, usually marked t>y a display of 
displeasure and disgust. 
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OHAtl^jiQ YOUTH VAIiUES m tHK 7#^: A SOJUOy^Oj' i^^RI^ 

Thifi booklet summarizes and analyzes the jc^eoent qhangest^ many of | 
them abrupt and dramatic / in the attitudes and values of Ameiirican* 
youth, as indicated in a broad survey conducted by the organization 
af Daniel Yankelovich, Inc. and sponsored by the JDR- 3rd Fund, 
Carnegie Corporation of NeW York, Edna MoGonnell Clark Pbundation/ 
Hazen Foundation and Andrew W. Mellon Fo\:^ndat ion. 
, . • ' ■' ■ . 

In the survey, a total of 3, 522. one- to- two-hour personal interviews 
were he rd^ in the late, apring of 1973, covering a cross section of 
the country's youth population, aged 16 to 25. Two independen|:- ^ 
sairtple^ make up. this cross section, one of college yputh, the other 
of no^<§ollege*Vduth. For the first, a total of 1,006 college stu- 
dents ^dm a representative selection of the country's two-year and 
four'-hear and university establishments were interviewed. In the » 
^cond category, 2,516 young people were interviewed in a proba- 
bility sampling gf ^ill American households with mSmfeer^ between* the 
^ges of 16 and 25. To aVoid duplication/ everyone in this age group 
Who was living at home but attending college was eliminated from 
this sample . 

♦ " • • • , ' 

The survey summarized here is the fifth in a series of research pro-^ 
jects oh American youth carried out by the Yankelovich organization 
since 19€7, aifd in breadth and scOpe of findings it is by far the ■ 
most ambitious ^uch study done to date. Previous research — which, 
includes a 1967 study for Fortune magazine, a 1969 study for OBS, 
a 1971' report for ^ohn D. Rockefeller, ,3rd and the Task Force on 
Youth and a 1971 survey for the JDR 3rd Fund — concentrated on- 
college youth, 'with the exception pf the 1969 study, which ^covered 
noncollege youth as well. The present study concerns itself „with 
cQj.leg^ youth, too, but it also include^ high school s^tudents, blue' 
collar Workers^ housewives, minority groups, high school dropouts-, 
Vietnam veterans, and all the other heterogeneous groups that make 
up the full variety of America's youth. 

. ' ' . ft . * 

This study also has the advantage of being able to incorporate and 
compare findings from the earlier studies made in the late 1960's 
and early 1976's; many of the. same questions asked in the earlijer 
studies were repeated in this one, and for the most part earlier 
sample designs were replicated, too, ^ a result, trends _Qan_be _ 
traced in young Americans' attitudes and values, and traced through 
an era crowded with e\tiants that have deeply affected the lives of 
young people. Though not lo;ig by historical standards, this period 
stretches from the peak of the Vietnam War protest movement to the 
disappearance of the war as an issue among young peojjle. It is also 
the period in which the Women's Movement has sought to raise the 
consciousness of the nation, especially among young people. In this 
same period, we have seen sweeping changes in sexual morality and 
> work-related values, an emerging climate of mistrust of our ba^ic 
instit^ions, and other challenges to traditional beliefs and values 
Th^se developments— some are universal in scope while others affect 




only small /|>rpR/ortions of the population-^-'give us* an <^^o^tunjU;y, * 
to asses^^he impact of social change on what is |)robably out most 
Change-: sensitive populat^-on group-^-America's' young people. 

In addition to coifl^arin^ attitudes of .young adults as a whole *aib* ^ 
different ti^ie^ in recent years, the current study examines the dif- ' 
fererices €^n<? similarities among various groupings withih the fouth.. 
.population at "the. present time. This study also , looks at how these 
groupii^gs-^the principal divisioni^ ^re college and noncoll^ge youth ^, 
--have chaijged 4-n comparision tb one another over the last few yegirB,„ 

-i » ^ • y \ » • 

; We.^ope thaf this will be a useful contribution to the country ' s . , 
understanding of the views ^ values and . perspecti'V^s of American 
youth in. a time, of ferment.. - " , ' v 

'■■ ' . .. * > . 

-^TURNABOUT., ' ^" , v . "\ ' 

'^These first few years of ' the 'decade the li970Vs point to vast 
chan^dts ii/ the complexion and outlook of an entire generation of 
young people. Indeed , so startling ^re thQ^;^i£ts in values and 
beliefs between the late 1960 's when our youth studiesP were tirst 
launched and the present time that social histcJ^rians of the future 
/should have little difficulty in identifying t:hi^fend o£. one era 
f.and the beginning of a new one. Rarely h^s a traliitsit^^ between ' . 
one decade and the next seemed 90 abrupt^And so full -of d'iscontin-- 
uities. Here in schematic fo!nn are almost twenty large scale • 
changes r^veaJLed' by tWe res6a:rch as having ocdtrred between^ the 
late 1960 's and the early 1970*s.^ . . ^ 

UNDERLYING CAUSED ' ' " , ' 

changes of this magnit^pd6 in so brief a time' span tire rare^ at least 
since gjttitijdes' have befen. subject to the ex^ii>atioh of behavioral 
sciences. Also, the ipany reversals of directions and shifts in 
values seem so uncharacteristic of the normal ^jrderly processes of 
^ human change;, that one ijer obliged to look beneath the surface for 
underlying causes. \ Obr analysis leads^ us tp cpnclude that this 
extraordinary pattetn of chahii6 has been causejJrrby- two unrelated 
factors. ^ . ^ * ' ^" * . ' \ 

The first is the Vietnam War. The wSr hi-^ young pe3|j4|e with grdat 
force ^ especially otit the nation '^s campusjes. It evoked strong 
passions and e^tren^e" forms of feehaviof that reached theii: peak at 
the time of th^^ 19*^0 research conducted shortly after the Cambpdia 
and Kent 3tate episodes. The findings of the current reseairch indi- 
cate that v^ith the p*s,aing Of the var atid ^the ^raft that, accompanied 
it, yputhful attitudes and values/ l^ave now reverted to more familiar 
patterns. The war > /then,. . is one 0/ the keys that unlocks the mystery 
of the dramatib pattern of changes detected by the research c^yfer 
these past few years« . ^ * .» ' / 



Th^ other fdiSoe that underlies the^€i large scftle changes ill more 
subtle but alsp more important because it ^points toward the future 
rather than the past/ rphe findings of the current study show in 
gri^at detail the efifects of the diffusion of a set of- now values 
•t^liat incubated on the nation's campuses In the I960' s and have how 
spread out to the entire present yo^th generation* The New Values 
(as we shall refer to them) cover a broad range of beliefs. It may 
be useful here to spell out what we mean by the New Values. We use 
the term as sjtorthand "for three categories of value change. 

The first category refers, to new moral norms— belief s that guide* the 
behavior of people on matters of individual and public morality. 
The major value changes under this heading are (1) changes in sexual 
morality in the direction of moire liberal sexual mores; (2) changes 
in relation tQ the authority of institutions such as the authority 
of law> the police, the government; the .boss in the work situation, 
etc. ; the changes here are in'„the direction of what, sociologists 
call "deauthorization," i.e., a lessening of automatic. obedience 
to, and respect for, . established authority; (3) changed in views 
toward the church and organized religion as a source .ofi^gu;tdahce 
for moral behavior; and (4) changes . in traditional concepts of 
•patjfiotism and in automatic allegiance to "my country right or 
wrong." - , . 

The ^ecpnd category^ of New Values' relates to social values primarily 
tp^ changing ^attitudes toward the work ethic, marriage and family, 
"^ind the role and importance of money in defining the meaning of sue- 

" A . ' \ ^ ■ 
The third category of New Values concerns the meaning of the vague 
concept of self-fulf illment. /Self-fulfillment^ is usually defined 
by people today in ooopsition to the concern with economic security. 
Once a perst)n feels that he can take some degree of economic security 
for granted, , begins to look forward to relief from the discipline 
of a constant preoccupation with econmic security, and he' sta^rts 
to search for forms of self- fulfillment that go beyond the daily 
routine. Stress pn the theme of gratification is the individual's 
way of saying that there must be something more to life than making 
. a living, struggling to make end&f meet, and caring for others. 
The self- fulfillment concept al/o implies a greater preoccupation 
with self at the expense of sacrificing one 'is i^elf for family, 
employer and community. ' ' " . / ^ 



The New Values, then, includtf th^r^e sets of /ils^rrelated norms: 

' 1. 'Moral Norma 9oncerning' sex, authority, religion and obli- 
gabions to others . - . . ^ 

2. Social Values Concerning mdney*,^ work,, "family and marriage^ ' 

3. Setf^fulfitlment defined iA opposition to role ob],igations 
to others, and to the nose-to-the-grindstone quest for 
economic Security. . ' ' „ 



f : 



As the New Values Spread from a small mj,n9iity of pj<ivileged col- 
lege students to the n^ainstream of college youth, and from college 
youth to the noncoHege majority of young workers, housewives » high 
school student!?, etc. , they raised new questions and pp6ed ne| 
dilemmas for each of the various subgroups in the population. ' 
(When people's expectations are raised and their values trans- 
formed , ^they seek out new patters of ^ fulfillment, depending on 
their cfecumstan^es . Dhe we 11- education and w©»Ll-trained college 
graduate, for example,' finds himself in a better position to gratify 
his new desires than someone who less well trained, less well 
education and privileged, even though both persons may share simi- 
lar desires.) If there is any single pattern that underlies th« 
dense variety. of fillings described in the main bpdy of "this repoft 
it is the story ot the transmission of the New Values from the 
campus to mainstream Merican youth, the efforts of both college 
and noncollege youth to find a satisfactory' means of blending the 
New Values' with older, more traditional beliefs, and the search, for 
new modes of adaption to the highly, institutionalized structure of . 
American society. 

In the material that follows we first describe, the effects of the 
two forces that have transformed the outlook of American youth — 'the 
end of the Vietnam War and the 'transmi,sarion of the New Values from 
a campus minority to the overall youth populatlc^. We then examine 
th^ implications of these changes (a) for college and noncollege / 
youth, *and (b) for substantive issues relating to Work and career, ' 
politics and, the role of women. - , 

THE VIETNAM WAR : ^ 

Some of the changes depicted in this study such as the return of 
the ^quiet to the campus and the new seriousness of students Un their 
pursuit of careers may appear, at first glance, to reinforce the 
widely held view that the 1960 's represented an odd aberration in ^ 
our national history. ..The 1970 's, it is said, have restored "nor- 
malcy," linking up in' a chain of continuity with the 1950's and 
other more "fiormal" periods dn pur national history. Suqh obser*-^ 
vations point to the striking parallelism between' the "privatism" 
of the 1950 's when young people were preoccupied with their own 
personal lives and destinies, and the i:»rivatism of the 197D's 
with its similarity strong focu&.on self. 

The findings of the: present study suggest that this conclusion is 
a half truth; that i>, it is partly true and partly false. The 
1960 's were characterized by many untrue events which may have 
momentarily sidetracked the slow, steady continuity of American 
social history. ,The short but vivid, era of the Kennedy presidency, 
the rise of the Civil Rights Movement under the leadership of Martin 
Luther King, the abrupt impact of theinher city riots and feu^nings 
swiftly followed by^tne student" riots on campus, the shock Of the 
assassinati^s of' John and Robert "Kennedy an^ Martin Luther King 
— all these Events cer.t^ainly. left their mark on. the times. The one 
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event which these f i^iaings su^^^st mo«^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
, values ana Views of ft generatllbn <>^^^^iJ^^^^^T^U^ 
v-It iB possible to see now, in Tetrospept, that the^^s^^^^^ 

caX radicalism on campus was inextricablJ^ interrelated with studen^ 
response to the war ivx Southeai^t Asia, fhe draft forged an intense- 
ly personal link^l^^etween the students and a fp of f war which 
inspired loathing, fear, and revulsion on caiwbus. 
of political radicals, never more than 10-15 percent of the oolleg- 
population, took the lead in interpreting the wat in terms that 
were harshly critical Of • the United States, its motives ,^ its insti- 
tutions and iW moral impulses. Because they were so disturbed by 
^he^r,;ithe great mass of 'college students accepted the radical 
critique and, especially in the iVy^LeaguegBolleges, joined with 
the New Left in its attack on the yniversJ^tes and other institu- 
tions that Wfere interpreted as being part of the web. of immorality 
and misuse of power tliat students associated with «he war. Inevi- 
tably, Vietnam-inspired politica.l radicalism became entangled with 
t^e cluster of new life styles and social values that had their 
genesis in an»*earlier period. 

Once the war passed and the-draft ended, the situation changed - 
dramatically. Describing the findings of the 1^71 study, we con- 
cluded: "Radical politidal values dnd lif^e. styles, values which 
traveled together since the mid-1960's have, in 1971 , begun , to go 
their separate ways. Changing cultural vaKies— relationships to _ 
marriage, authority, religion, work, money, carreer, sexual moralityi 
and other aspects of the puritan ethic— have become more marked 
and dramatic each year since these jneasurements began, including 
1971, While politica; beliefs have moved in. the o|)posite directon 
away ftom tKe 1970 pearks...The vast majority of students--the 89 
percent who do not^ identify with the New Left— hav|j pressed for- 
ward in their search for a cultural i^evolution while taking a 
step backwards from political revolution."^ 

r' ' . 

" Now, seve>*3r-years later, this same cyDncluVion is further rein- 
forced by the new study. The recent bindings imply that it was 
the Vietnam War, more than any othejr single factor, th^t inspired 
the wave of political radicalism on campus. Although the war hap 
left a residue of feelings which we will comment on71ater, it now 
seems reasonable to conclude that the 1960 's were aberration and 
a departure from the mainstream of American social history to tne 
extent that youthful values intimately tied to the war and the 
strong emotions it evoked came and went with the war. 

. Does this mean that we are j3a<ik to the etatua quo ante? Does it 
imply €hat we are now, picking up the threads of cultural continuity 
from where they left off in the 1950 's, without the 1960 's leaving 
any enduring mark on the present period? The findings of the 
present study show clearly and vividly that nothing could be furthe 
from' the truth. Apart from the impact of the war, the 1960 's were 
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not an aberration/ but a consistent part of our cultural continu- 
ity. The war was like Jfiaving a clespis'ed" stranger living in your 
home at the same time that a baby was poxn to the family. With 
the depa^«:.ture of the stranger, ,the situation may at first seem 
to retujfn to what it was? earlier, but it soon becomes apparent 
that the new baby has created its own pattern of changes in the 
life of the family. The waj? was vivid and. trauma£ic while it 'las- 
ted, but the enduring Jierit;age of the 1960*8 is the new social 
values that grew on the nation's campuses during the same fateful 
period and how have grdWn stronge.r and niore powerful. 

THE NEW VALUES • 

Thfe central theme of the .present study is the story of how various 
subgroups in, the current generation of youth are now seeking to 
make An accommodation to the New 'Values. Perhaps the most lucid 
way to interpret the dense wealth of findings of this study is to , 
regard them as a case history of "cultural diffusion." aocfiaX 
science has made us familiar with the pjfocess. Social change is* 
often initiated by small extremist groups. The mass of , the public 
,reacks initially by rejecting the new ideas, and then begins to 
coijppiider them Vith tempered selectivity '^fe proposals:. Of the , 
extremist groups become , fn' effect, a vast SmorgasboJrd from which 
people of more moderate temperament pick and chooSfe those, ideas 
that fit best with their own traditional life styles. The process 
may be maddening to the purists, but a remarkable amount of social 
dhange is eventually effected. 

in the mid-1960's we identified a subgroup of college ^studentis as 
"Forerunners." .This group — never a majority 6f the' college popu- 
lation — struggled to live by a ,.neW set of post^af f liient valuer . 
We were struck^ by two motivations that seei)ied to enjoy exceptional 
strength among the so-called. Forerunner students: pne was pri^^ate, 
directed at personal self-fulf illment . The other was public, 
directed toward a vision of what a just and harmonious socfety 
might be.' ' : • 

In their stjfu^gle to live by the NeW Values and to establish new 
institutions more responsive to their needs, students holding the 
New Values-vhad an unfortunate tendency to demean the old values 
(due, in part, to^an inherent youthful tendency .toward moral abso- 
lutism)*. The New Values, therefore, surfaced on the American scene 
in the form of' a obwnterculture. In the early 1960*^s, when these 
values first began to appear, the students >who werfe experimenting 
with them were, for the most part, reacting against and counter 
to prevailing traditions. As Kenneth Keniston observed, they 
represented an a;»tithesis to traditional values, not a synthesis 
of what is valid in both the old and the new. In the ojtperimental 
years of the 1960 's, the college student minority offended vir- 
tually every belief and value cherished by the American public. 
They downgraded economic well-^belng rather than regarding it as ' 

J, . ■ * ' ' / 



att inaispensabXe source^ 6f the f reaaom and 

vidual, They derided Education as the royaX road to^ success and 
achievement, as defined by the society. They belittled the 
efforts o£ the average person to, cope with the economic ha^fsh-. ^ 
ness of everyday life and his struggle to "^stand on his own, two 
feet and retain some measure of autonomy within the complex con- 
ditions of modern life. They prof essed belief s that. seemed to 
flaunt faith in marriage, work, family, patriotism, the democracy 
of the two party system, competition, /and equality of opportunity. 
They downgraded -traditional aspirati|:>ns of Americans for more 
material well-being--wore" mon^y > more education, more leisure, 
and mor^ opportunities for oneself and one's children. They 
challenged established authority in the larger society in every 
one of its \f orms--the law, the police, the universities, elected 
officia'ls> the professions, business, etc. They countered the 
traditional/ social institutions of marriage and church by new 
styles of communal living and new forms of religious expression. 
They scrutinized each element of traditional . sexual mprality for 
opportunities to try something different. They, countered the 
alcohol culture with the drug culture. They met the older empha- 
sis on private careers with a new 'craving for community. The list 
tjould be continued indefinitely. 

Much of the public hostility to the coll-ege-based movement of the 
1960 's wete evoked by this compulsive opposition to traditional 
beliefs a^ well as by the alien; political views of the college 
minority. \ Describing the emergence of the New Values in the 19/0 s, 
we noted: \ "Small groups of students take extreme positior^s on the 
new valuesl larger groups take more moderate positions. Gradually, 
many of th^ new values will work their way from, the Forerunner 
college group to the career-minded majority of college students and 
then to other" young people, anc^ then to upper middle class older 
people in urban settings, and then to the mass of the population. 
At each stagte in the process, a synthesis of the old and new will 
finally be reached although the prqcess may take decades and per- 
haps generations to complete and may become sidetracked." Our 

( pr'ediction that thd process of diffusion might .take decades and 
even generations to acgomplish has been proven incorrect by the 
present study. Indeed, 'we are amhzed by the rapidity with which ^ 
this process is liow taking yplace , by its complexity^ and by the 

'problems of ad*aption It poses to the institutions of the society. 4 
The balance of this p^phlet describes the effects of the wider 
diffusion of the New Values on and off campus. 

* • CROSS-PURPOSE ON CAMPUS 
ASSIMILATING. THjs. NEW VALUES 

The situation on 'campus can be summed up as fcSlloWs: the New 
Values are now widely diffused throughout the total college 
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population and ate no longer conflnecl to a minority. In sonie cate 

gori^s (e.g., sexual molrality) the sprei^d continues urtabated. Jn 

other categories (e.g., attitudes? toward work) there has been a 
moderate reversal of earlier trends. The overall picture is one 
of a steady process Of dispersion and assimilation of the New 

Values. The charts that follow provide some illustirations of this 
steady process. ( 

CAREER ASPIRATIONS ON £:AMPUS ' ■ 

At the same time that the New Values have spread, there has also 
been a steady increase in traditional career aspirations on campiad 
such as the desire to ;get ahevad, to find economic security, and |to 
enjoy ^careers which provide opportunities for both money and 
greater self-expression and self-fulfillment. The size of 
career-minded group of college students, i.e., those young pe< 
whose major purpose in .going to college is the practical one 
training -themselves for a career, has stOadily grown over th( 
six years too. . „ 

This growth iji. the proportion of career-mir>ded college students is 
charted below; at right and on the following P^ge are shown the 
increasing percentages — in a half dozen major 'categories — of stu- 
dents who indicate a desire for traditional benefits when asked 
what they would value most in choosing a career or a job. 

NEW ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK^ 

In an earlier section we showed how the N^ Values, sfiread from a , 
college minority to the career-minded majority of college youth. 
We described how today ' s ,col lege youth were attempting to find a 
constructive synthesis between traditional and new values. And 
we suggested that their efforts were likely to meet with success 
on the grounds that there appears to be a "good fit" between what 
these young people want. and what the society has to offer its col- 
lege educated youth. The same conclusion cannot be advanced about 
the impact of the New Values on- noncollege youth. .Without the 
benefits of a college education, the opportuni<ties to find work 
that is both financially and psychologically rewarding are not 
. ver^ gr^at — and most young people knoW^t. 

The noncolf^ge majority recognize that they are less likely than 
college trained people to find interesting work. In the past, 
this did not matter too much. Most people looked to work for its 
extrinsic rewards — good pay, a mounting standard of living, econo- 
mic secfurity. But gradually, the New Values and a sense of per- 
sonal entitlement are seeping into the consciousness of all,,young 
people, not just college youth. The changing values and attitudes 
of young working people toward the world of work as irevealed by 
the current research can be summarized in five general statements. 
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Working yotath now streaa .quality of tiife , ■ 

Traditionally in American life, especial ly-^ainong working people, 
success has meant money, economic - security , status and social 
mobility for one's children. Today, many noncollege you th^ in- 
cluding those working in blue collar jobs, have taken up the 
quest of their college peers for a new definition of success in 
which the emphasis ijs on self-fulfillment and quality of life as 
well as on money and security. Some indications of the trend: ^ 

• While a majority (57%) Of noncollege you.th ^tate 
that economic security and providing for their 
family will come first in planning their futur6, 
a substantial minority (42%) agree with the 
following statement: "In thinking about the future, ^ 
I'm really not that concerned With economic security. 
I guess I take it for granted. I'm more concerned 
with doing things that will give me a sense of self- 
fulfillment." With the New Values spreading so , quickly 
it is a fair assumption that this 42 percent is likely 
to increase, perhaps even to the 56 percent "self ful- 
fillment comes first" levels now prevailing among col- 
lege youth. • 

• Among young blue collar workers "interesting ^ork" is 
just as important, a desired job attribute, as money. 

• Today three out of fOuJ| noncollege youth as well as 
college youth call, for morg emphasis on self-expres- 
sion and self -fulfillment ^s personal values. 

Working youth Are Leas Concerned A bout Money. , 

Certainly there is no indication that young workers are willing to 
sacrifice economic gains for self-fulfillment. The change that 
apdears to be occurring is the emphasis on rewards that go beyond 
economic security. For increasing numbers of young workers money 
by itself is no longer enough of an incentive for hard v/ork. 

While economic security continues to dominate their lives, many 
young people have begun to take it for granted. If they are work- 
ing, the future prospect that they might be unable to make a 
living seems curiously unreal. For example, among young peoi^le 
who are now employed, 58 perce|it have no doubt about their bding 
able to make as much money as they may want to— whatever that 
amount is. Perhaps the energy crisis will temper this confidence 
down— but the trehd appears unlikely to be wiped away by anything 
short of a radically altered economy. 

The appea;i of a job that is more than just a job can be seen in 
just two findings tjf the study: ' "• , 



# mon^ blue collar wdrkei;s, jpb security t51%)\is ^ 
15 percentage points below Interesting work as a 
iob criterion, ; 

Out of a, list of 35 possible job criteria, the chance 
to make a lot of moHey .ranks among the bottom ten on 
the list. 

■ ■ ■* 'i'- ' ■ . ■ ■ p 

The job criteria of blu^ collar workers are remarkably similar to 
those of the college students and the young college graduates al-> 
ready in the work force. What they want is no longer just satis- 
factory pay or job security, but also the opportunity to do self- 
rewarding and interesting work. The ranking of importance that 
working youth attach to job attributes is indicated in the following 
chart. 

Attitudes Toward Work Are Positive .^ 

Young working people, regardless of the nature of their work, say 
.they are ready to work hard. They definitely are not looking for 
work that is not demanding. They do not shirk from physical hard 
work, and they are not worried about being asked to do more than 
they now do. But the nature 'of the "payoff" for hard work has 
changed. In 1969, 79 percent of the noncollege youth believed that 
"h^rd work would always pay off," a view held by only 57 .percent of 
college youth. Now the same traditional 'feeling about hard work 
as the royal road to success is supported by only 56 percent of non- 
college youth. A note should be made, however, that a strong majority 
of both college and noncollege youth continue to reject at 196? 
le^J^els the idea of less emphasis on working hard. In other words, 
young people are willing to work- hard, but they* ve lost their confi- 
dence that hard work will pay off — in teirms of psychological as well 
as economic rewards. 

Job Satisfaction is Limited. 

The difference between the personal rewards and satisfactions found 
at w6rk by college educated young people and blue collar workers 
pointis to one of the major disparities in our society. 

The young professional or executive sees his work as providing him 
with a gQod future, but also with the opportunity to use his skills 
and intelligence and to do work that is meaningful and rewarding. 
The young \blue collar worker often brings to the job many of the 
same desires for rewarding work and for a job that demands the use 
of his brains, full resources and creativity. In many instances, how- 
ever, unli]<^e the young, executive or^ professional, he finds only a 
job that is* "just a job"— a way to kill time and make a living. 

The stark cc^ntrast in job attitudes between blue collar workers 
and young e:kecutives is graphically illustrated by the diagrams 
at right. 
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caucatlort ts VieiWBd A$ Jto 

The intensity and universality of the dea ire for "^^re education 

and training , undoubtedly one of the key findings of^JJ® study , / 

reflect , the main strategy expressed by ^o^^^^Uege f or _ 

dealing constructively, with their present and fj^^^f 

tions, and their readiness to do something positive about it if 

given the opportunity (illustrated on the following page) . 

« Forty- five percent see their educaUonay background 
as the major barrier i:oward getting .this kind of work 
Wanted.' ^ ■ » 

• Thirty-seven percent regard their lack of vocational 
training as an in\pediriient to the kind of job wanted. 

• Given the opportunity to get a six month training or 
education program which would lead to a pro|notion or . 
Wtter jolD. elsewhere, 68 percent say they Would wel- 

• come the chance even if it meant taking a 20 percent 
pay cut while taking the course. It would be naive 

' ' to take this finding literally as a prediction of 
future behavior. But the finding ii^ important in • 
^ what ilj^says about attitudes and values. 

HIGHER EDUCATION— LOWER OPPORTUNITIES > 

To sum up this section:' work that provides Psychological as jell 
% eSnoSic benefits is as attractive to the ^^^i^?; 
sihool graduates as to its college graduate s-^-but they don t r^^^lly 
exoect to qet it from their jobs, upward mobility is,.also Ampop- 
tSfto ?hlm? but opportunities for n^obility and for job enjlchme^t 
are often traded away in exchange for economic benefits. At tney 

. same time, indications are that opportunities fo^^^^i^^^^^^^^^®^^ 
in industrial jobs may be shrinking, ^ow level jervice jobs, . 
which are growing in number, often leAd to a de^d end. Infor 
mat ion about good jobs open to thd persp>n ^^^^hout a college 
education is difficult to acquire. The opportunities for training 
and the acquisition of new skils are} Sporadic, ^^.^o often 
poorly conceived, and to most young people do no;t look as if they 
will produce results. 

Today's generation of young people are less fearful f _^oonomic . 
V insecurity than in the past. They want interesting an^ challenging 
' work but they assume that their employers oannot--or^will not-- 
provide it. By their own say-so, they are Inclined to tak^ ieS9 
?rap" than older workers. Thev are nOt as automatically l^^aL to 
the organization as their fatifers, and they are far n)ore cognizant 
of theif own needs and rightst Nor are they ^^/^^l^^^f}^ 
tional and hierarchical authority. Being less fearful of dJ,sci 
plioe" and the threat of losing their jobs, they feel free to 
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eatpress their discontent in myriad wAys, from fooling around 
on the job to sabotage-. They are better ediicaled than th^ir 
parents, even wit^io.ut a degree. They want more freedom and 
opE)ortunity and will struggle to achieve it. 

That the majority of noncdllege youth face the prospect of 
grqwing difficulties with their jobs must be a matter of serious 
concern to the society. These young people, after all,, repre- 
sent the great bulk 9f the new labor force. The problem' they 
face is compounded by ^ the confrontation of, higher expectations 
with lower opportunities: the New Valued inevitably. clash with 
the built-in rigidities of the traditional work place. 

A word of caution is in order here. It is important not^ to 
overstate the implications of the research. A disgruntled, 
discontented work force of high school graduates uninterested 
in their jobs and eager to cut back on work commitments irres- 
pective of economic rewards, is far from inevitable. , Conversely 
however, the conventional view of a future -work force contented 
simply because they are making a good living and improving 
their material standard of life is even more unlikely. We 
are reaching orie of these critical turning points in our social., 
history where the options Of the future and the opportunities 
to create new institutions (are truly open. The die is not 
yet cast. The majority of young people continue to, bring 
to their work a deeply rooted desire to do' a good job and a 
hunger for wOi;;k that will satisfy some of their deepest cra- 
vings — for community, for fellowsliip, for participation, for 
challenge, for self-fulfillment, for freedom, for equality. 

ALTERNATIVES TO COLLEGE OR, WORK 

-A boy or girl graduating from high school today has two 
alternatiVes--to go to work (and for some this can. mean 
enlisting in the armed forces) or go on to college, either 
a two-year or a four-year college. For Some, there, is noib 
even this alternative--due to money problems, intellectual 
limitations, family needs, etc. 

The questions arises as to whether these alternatives can be 
made less rigid and m^re flexible. Is there an opportunity 
for new institutions that would be more responsive to the 
needs Of young people? 



In this connection pretested five concefJts that posed 
alternatives to the present work versus college choice. 

Plan I: A start-your-own-business program featuring 
traptning and interest-free loans. 
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* PZ«w II; New (types of teiBhkoaX schools^^^ P^^^ 
tif le4 training f or -skilXs>eedea in ^-^pmUng M^^ 

p ZaMit III; a" caceer-pianning year Exposing the individuaX. 
to many different fields and job opportunities and featuring 
new^ forms, of career covinseling. 

Plan IV: New ty^es of apprenticeship proglams in _ ^ 
indufitty, the arts, the unions or ^service organizations whete 
the individual is paid minimum wages while he learhS new skills. 

Plan V: A six-year- job- and-coUege program where the 
individual works steadily at the job 'and receives a college 
degree for both work and formal courses at a nearby college. 

Asked how they would react to each of these alternatives if they 
were graduating from high school today, here is how the blue 
collar workers responded: 
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• 76 percent said they would give serioUs thought to a 
career-planning yeaT. 

71 percent would give serious "consideration to the 
six-yeat combined work and go- to-co liege 'program. 



68 percent expressed interest in the new types of 
technical schools. . r 

66 percent were interested in the new types of 
apprenticeship programs. 

55 percent reacted favorably to the start-your- 
own-business program. ■' 

Interestingly, college students share the blue collar woirkers' 
enthusiasm for the career-planning year and the six-year-^ ^ 
work-college program, but are somewhat less interested irt the 
start-your-own-business program or in the new types of technical 
schools. The chart at the right shpws the response of the 
total young adult population to thefse.five concepts. 

Whether, indeed, today's young aduks wc/uld take advantage of 
such programs and alternatives if theV were available is open 
to question. Our own interpretatioa is that the. desire for 
taking advantage of these new opportunities, if they ^^J^^®^; .V,,^^, 
is strongly buttressed by thq value structure and emerging cultural 
patterns of a "new" generation of Americans. 

MINORITY YOUTH ' ' ' " 

Not surprisingly, it is minority youth who feel most left out. 
Only a small percentage go on to college: dropouts from high 
school are twice as numerous among black and other minority youth 
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#evAiXi»C View Is that th^^^^^ ($5%> And , 

«!Pt di$ttc>crlitio (76%) . Tii0y ai^e di^jheaxrtenecl by what they feel ^Ir 
is jfainpahi r«?iam. They aSpe haying problems maki^ig ends meet 
arid unlike their white j)eei:|? aire doubtful about their^uture 
ability to -make money as well. * 

Jfinbrity youth are caught in an acute dilemma by thf^ew Values, 
h the one hand r they endorse the freer, more open kind of 
relationships' and life styles promoted by the New Values; on the 
otlier hand, they are personally more concerned than other young' 
people with education, work and money. ' 

UNHAPPY VETERANS ; » ' . 

> Approximately seven perceitt of the noncollege youth in the' 
survey (15% of the males) ^reported having served in Vietnam, , 
and the study finds significant contrasts between the attitudes 
and values jof these veterans and those of noncollege youth . 
in general. Broadly speaking, the veterans present a picture 
of a group of young Americans who are markedly less optimistic 
about^ themselves and their society. / 

Some of the greatest conilrasts are evident in " lie area of perfi|on^^l 
evaluations and outlooks. For instance, only half of the Viel^Aatjir 
veterans say 'that "things are going well" in their personal lives/ 
compared to three-quarters of their peers. Only 46 percent of the ga^ 
veterans feel the^ are able to make ends meet financially, com- 
pared to 62 percent of all noncollege youth. ^ And nearly twice 
as many veterans say they feel like "second-class citizens" 
C25% versus 14%). . 

Several less "subjective indicators bear out or add to the picture, 
of veterans frustration or low self -evaluation. Twice as many 
veterans as noncollege youth in general were unemployed at the 
tim€^of the survey (33% versus 17%) . Alcohol and dmg use was 
. twice as high among the veterans: a ^ull 45 percent' of the veterans 
said they had drunk a lot over the^ previous weekend (only 20% 
of all noncollege youth said so), and 17 percent said they had 
gotten high on drugs (versus 8% of others). And twice as many 
, Veterans — a full thir<5[ of them — place themselves at the extremes 
of the political spectrum, with 19% identifying rtWtemselves as 
Conservatives (versus 12% overall) and 15 percent calling - 
themselves radicals compared to only 4 percent Overall. 

. • » ; ^ ■ . 

As a striking comment, on the frustrations of the Vietnam War . ^' \ 

felt by those closesit to it, one out of four young veterans ^ ' 
thinks we lost the war, compared to only one out of- eleven of 
nonqollege youth in general, and the veterans ar^ even less ' 
likely than their* peers to feel the war" ended with honor (7% ' 
compared to 13% overall). Yet, ironically, Mbre ^veterans support 
various justifications for going to wiar again: i;o counteract- 
aggression (68^^ o'f veterans, 55% overall), tft contain communism 
(54% versus 48%) to protect allies (59% versus 45%). 4 
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wow W^NKN • S IiXlERATION 



ijhe stuay findings contain fii wealth of information about the 
aititudes of" young people tdward Women's Lib ideas. The findings 
' sliow that these, ideas have ha4 their warmest reception, on the 
nation \s. campuses. This is not surprising>inoe there is a 
close connection bePtween. the ideas of the Women's Movement 
with its strfess on self- fulfillment for women and the core 
concepts of the New Values. 

The findings show that, a majority of young people today believe 
that women should receive ^ual pay for equal work, that women 
should be free to take the initiative in. matters qf sex, that 
men and- women share the same essential human nature (in striking 
contl^ast to Freud's dictum that anatomy is destiny).; and that 
women's relationships to other women are just as important as 
their relationship to men. On the other hand, a majprity jreject 
the idea that women can do almost any job as well as a man can, 
and th^t women do not need men, to be happy.' "Young adults are 
equally divided on whether women are just as logical as men • 
and whether the old saw about the^ woman's place in the home 
is or is not, nonsense. 
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MEASURES OF A MAN . 

Another indication .of how Women's Liberation ideas have affected 
American youth can be seen in thelxiejpmphasis by a majprity of 
young people of some tr'aditioto^.notTons of masculinity. But 
this is by no means a total, cl^-emphas is. On the one, hand, 
they' give little support to the idea that men should be physi- 
cally strong or hahdy around t|ie hquseV on the eH:her, they 
feel a man should be a good provider art's, hold strong moral 
viev^. The chart inditjates leveijs o^^ support, for various 
attitudes, about.- masculine qualities.' ' " 



Conaevned with mmert^ sexual 
satis faoHon- ^ "75% 

'Good provide!* -73% 

Strong views about right 
and wrong - 72% 

Puts family before anything 
else - 63% 

Satisfies a woman s^ally - 59% ' 

♦ 

ffhc^B women oourteky and 
reiepeot - 59% 



Keeps feelings iinder 
oonti'ol 44% 

Makes decisions in 
the family - 36% 

Wilting to do household 
choreei - 31^ ^ 

Handy around phe house - 28-% 

Physically strong - ,25% 

Good-looking ixi a 
masculine way --15% 



l»etha]^'s the key p6:j,rit,; about women ' s l*it>«H<3eas it relation to 
toi?ay;'iS ^j^puth is that the$erif^e{^8#ha\{Q created a wide schisipft 
betweArti .wonfen,-^.in opllpge.' ah<3 wom^n who 4Q ^a^« have a coXXeg^ 
e^uisation. . Wom^h'' cc^leo^gtudents eagerly embrace the new 
values assoc|.elted wit;^' Womeh'^s iJib/ in part bedause^ th^y see 
their way clear t6 <?dmbinin^ i^^ self7fulfillij»g 
dafeer. ^ B'ut'* tei'r the young^ women Who laclc a college education^ 
work is not ar J3el^-fti34MiM*xg career bu(1^ ^^b io help make . . 
^ttds meet. Bike their male counterparts,* blue tjollar working 
"women have 'the le^^st satipfying . jobs and thfe least 'opportunity 
to get better, o>^^s« . So they find it difficu;Lt to i^efttify;^- 
.with their c^llei^e sifters, who stress self '^realization through 
'a cefreer. Marriage, on the other hand, to the majority of/' 
young honcollege women still mieahs deyotihg their lives to^the 
-Toie*of housewife aftd mother.- For these women V the -Women's 
" Lib 'stress on 'sielf7fulfillmep^ through, career and* work arid 
the do^ubts«° WomiSm-! s Tjib daira to achieve 

her full potential througJ^Aiaotherhood' and wifehood pose a , 
serious threat to self-e$teenKand to traditional beliefs. \ 
The following charts iliustra^^^the enormity of the gap ^ 
between college and nonpollege vjjomen on a w+de r&inge^f" 
beliefs, associated With the' New Values , and the ideas 
promulgated by° the , Women's Movement. 
. ■ ■ ■ * . ' .1 ■ ' • . . 

t POLITICAL erasPTics - V 

"SEEGIAL INTERESTS" 4ui^ THE NATION ' ' 

Th^ most subtle and dif^<jii)lt^ implications qf the findings are 
those, that relate to: polilj^cs* and political,- viewpoints . ^The 
surface facts are. easy to summ^irize. The "v^i-jgit majority of ~ 
young people today, approximately- three out ^af f^ur college ^ 
and nonco liege' young; adults, "ex;press considerable satisfaction 
with the way their '^ersonil life is going, fhey say they " 
are enjoying life, they- fe^l they have„ good opportunities' f ot 
the future, they want more edu|cat ion, and two out »of three 
^ay they are^ able to make'endsl meet. ,. A. large ^ajorijty say. 
they have nO irisupe;^^able" problem 'in acceptiil^^,the ognventional 
life styles offered by' the society^ expressihg(*€helr belief 
that our •society as it exists tod&y is es^nti^liy healthy 
and its problems managpablfe. » * , ' . ' 

At the s£Mfee^ time ^ "more than^,six out q»f ten'ycujjng -adullis today 
believe that the societyfe-^i si democratic in nfetofe' only* They • 
belieVe that . "special interel^ts" run the pollti^l machinery 
of the natibn, with litti^e true participation by the "massi/of 
American, cKizeris. FOtlr. out of five arfe-jcri^ical of th0 ' 
nation's foreign policy and^prediqt that involvem^ts /^similar 
to Vietnam ate inevitable'. Fewer than on'e out iiDtf fi^e. (9% . of 
430ll^ge stydents and 15^ of noncollege youth) ie^l^that we -h 



ended ybhe vietnmn War ^ith hphor. , (the majpadty beU^^ 
V, either that we could have achieyeld the 9ame end result 
.learAler, or that we brqu^ht (JUsK^not rl^n thd nation.) ' More 
. than lo .percent of dm ^o^g pebpJ.e ,hold that bu^inesQ is 
tod con'<?erned with itVjOwn pro^j:t^, ^and ins\^ffiQientl-y 
' concerned with' ^ejviiyf tfe pijlblle. m'tioism of business 
'•&n4 pQiltic^'l #artie^ has gj^own by Uaj^S and bO^ds/M ^ 
the past few, y&^rs^'eatpeoially among' ij^pnoollege yo^pb.' 
In 1969, 44 perceriti of /Klie .itoncoll,ege groudbelleye*) .-that 
pur political parties- heeded WdaiAental cfiangeK Today " - ■ 
»^4%. hold this, belief . \in 19^^ 24 p^ercent. of noneblle^e 
. youtH believed thart? bii business required fundamental *^ ♦ 
' 're^ym.r Today that proportion has almost dotibled/to 
. ^5' peroent. { is not surprising, therefore, -that the. : - 
"speciaf interests" that the majority .bf yoting people - 
see as domirieiting the' political process turn out to- be. 
.big, business and pcO-iticians concerned, v?ith ijhelr.crt^^ 
"welfare rathe?: th^n With ^h^, interests of the ,pumj.<iv < -^ 
Despite the f^^lings of personal we^l-beingJ we ^ind ai 
widespread skepticism about the politicalb^ocesis. ' 

•( Fewer ttian jhalf of the nonpollege pDpjjaation voted in-f ' 
'the last election, their -votes split equally between. Mr. 
fldGovern and Mr. Nixon. Three out of ^our college- / 
students said they voted in tlie last election r* with . 
McGovern giyen a four t;c> three eclge over Nixon in the' 
" campus ^l-ote . By more than two to one margins^ young 
people align ^hemae Ives " ^ith the Denuacratic Party, over \ 
the Republican Party.. Almost half of college youth ♦ 
(45%) say they are Democriits while 21 percent claim 
allegiance to th^Republican Party. . Among noncolipge ^ 
youth, 49 percent are Democrats and 24 percent are ■ 
Republicans. Twice as many college youth as noneollege 
(23% to 12%) dharacterize them'seives as being aQti^ely 
interested and involved in political ntatters. In the 
college population, more than half" of all, student^p describe 

^ themsel-ves as being one or another shade, of liberal, • 

(53%), 21 perbent are completely mixidl^ of the roadL 
" 21 percent are conservative and 5 percent are radical. 
The pattern among the noneollege population is siml(lai?>,'\ 

. but with more consf fvatives and fewer libei^als.^ ' ^ 

*^ GREATER STATE OK' FLUX 'o>/ 

On controyersi«il political dsiues, the nQncollege majority 
are decidedly mo\e conservative thai? their college cohorts- 
"More o^ them favor the dea^h penalty for'certainc^.brimes . _ 
(52% to 44%), more c^f. them favor life sentences .fb^^ drug 
pushers (45% to ,30%), few^r of them favor l«galizihg ,s ' 
marijuana (41% to e.0%) r and fewer of them favor gran^ng 
amneis[,ty to jdraft evadors (42* to 52%) . . 



■. ; ' ♦ a ■ ■ . . 

Put here too, on iahe political J, front, as in the area of social 
and moral values, the gap with^i th^ generation between odllege 
stiidents and the noncollege majority has ,nar|{bwed. Coll,fge ^ 
students have becolne spmewhat more consei'yati^^'e ov^r the past 
few years and pay more Q^edence to i!*ie importance of law an^ 
order while the noncoMege group has in certain respects 
become somewhat les$ ^^cdhfiervative. : . 

, ^ ■ . ' '** 

Othier reseaii'ch condjicted by the^Vankelovlch organization shows 
that the politib^ center in the nation as a. whole has shifted 
toward a greater ^onsqtyatism.l This same geni^alization 
cannot t^e "applied to pie nation's young people. Their political 
views appear to be 4^dL greater state of flux, with no clear- 
cut direction as yet or center of gravity*." . ' — : _ 

BILL OF NEW RIGHTS V'^,' * ' " . ' 

. Meantime, a potentially sizable fac^^^ in the politics of - 
American youth is the broad new agenda of social rights 
they are developing. In the' past, social "securityV medical 
^«urance, medicaid, unemployment insurance -all Started out • 
''as "wants" and have n«W becomof' institutional'' ^ed as "rights.*' 
Similarly today, both Nhonfcollege and college vyouth indicate 
that they are in the process of convejirting^ certain desired 

^nto a set of presumed ' rights , includiljig the following: 

• - To be able tp send dhilj^Bn to college 
H whether or not they oan afford to do bo. 

; • To fjf/zi^rlf^ipate in deoi&ione that affe 
thetr work. ^ y 

• To enjoy a secure retirement . 



To have 
whether 



aooeee to the beet me 
they oan afford it~o 




\ 



Onelcan onlj^ 
rigRts among 
chang^e in tht! 
has ► always ejj: 
recent years, 
have 



speculate! what this new .assertion of socia;|L 
young people will vv&Bxi ih the' way of jgocial 

future. For the concept'\of social rigfits 
^rted a strong force in our society, and in 
a number of dlnsti'tutibnal forms have sprung 



up that 
dual ' s 



shortened the tijrte span between the indivi-- 
sense of entitlement /and political action. In 4:he 
1960-'s, a variety of- sociayMovements came ^into being — 
the Civil Rights Movement^rthe i2on«««ieinWoVement, the 
Women i^s Movement, the Ecology* Movement, etc. These 



_ : ,„ ,„ . , „„„ — ^ — I ■■ — ^ ^^ ^. 

studies conduct^d^ for Tim& magazine/ 
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movements have served to ai:tiouJ.ate, define, and sha^e a fvU 
agenda of new iloci,^!' rights. An important guest4,o»is today Vis' 
what young peoj^^le will . do with an expanded bill of rights so ^ 
closely tied, into the New Values. (Tlje chart belOw Indicates 
various newly asserted "fights" and t^lls for each the per- 
centage of young people who t^el American are Entitled to 
this partit^lar "right.") „ 



UUCERTAIN FUTURE ' • \, ^ -|. . " 

Perhaps the most impbr^^ant political question for the future «. 
relates to the outcome of the ef fortJa .by the noncollege major- 
ity to Satisfy their new values and ejcpectationis within the 
structure of existing institutions. The great bulk of the . 
nation's young people .are not politicized in the sAme sense 
in which working class youth 4n South' American an«| European 
countries are. Tl;ieir hopes are high, their outlook is san- 
guine*and for, the most part is private, personal and non- 
political4 I5ut they have now begun to deve3,op more critical 
views of the society (similar to their college counterparts) 
and its instiH:utions , In addition, research shows thatl 
^eneath the 'surface of contentment expressed by noncollege 
Xouth are to be found a number of small signs of growinc^ 
'Ssentment against groups who appear, in their eye fi, to 
be getfcAng- something for. nothing, who do not live by the ^ 
rules fhey'.have so willingly accepted (e.g. welfare reci- 
pients, students and minority groups) . 

y " ■ ' ' - ' , , ■ , " 

.If America's work, ^. education and political institutions 
prove to be flexible and responsive— and a sizable majority 
of America's youth think our society is indeed flexible 
enough to handle tits challenge s-^rwe can look forward to a 
• periOid ^o$sc social "stability, moderation in politics and 
perhaps' eHien a resurgence of traditional Aiflerican optimism 
about thi-ffuture. If, however, these institutions prove 
r*«gid and ^unresponsive and our political leadership -shows 
Ainsensitivity .to the changing needs and values of our 
youth* the« ttte underlying poteryfcial for discontent will 
become all too real and we will face a period of instability 
and deipagoguery., ' \ • " . ^, 

CAREPR ASPIRATIONS ON CAMPUS ' < ^ . . 

At the same time that the New Values have spread, there has ^ 
also been a steady-increase in traditional .career aspirations^ 
'^n 'campus, ^h as' the desire to g^t ahead, to find economic 
security, and 'to enjoy careers which provide opportunities 
for both mcmey and greater self-expriession and self-fulfillment. 
. The size of^the career-minded grou^^ of college students, 

i.e.* thos0SCO""9 P®^P^® whose major purposle in going to . ^ 
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^oX'leg© 0 the practical one of traiifulng themselves for a 
career # has stiaa^ily grown over the past jaix years too. 

This growth in the proportion of career-niihded college students 
is charted below; at right and on the following page. are ; 
shown th6 increasing percentages-'-in. a half dozen major . f 
* categori^gi^ — of students who indicate, a desire for traditional 
beh^iMs^when asked what they wojild value most in choosing f 
ar career or a job . ' 



/ 
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' LATE 1960'S 

— — — — < ■ " \ 

The campus rebellion is in full 
flower. ^. . I ^ 

.New life styles and radical poli- 
tics appear together: granny 
glasses, crunchy granola, com- 
mune living, pot smoking and 
long hair seem inseparable 
from radical politics, sit- 
ins # student strikes, protest 
marches, draft card bujnings. , 

A central theme on campus : the 
search for self-fulfillment 
in place of a conventional 
career. 

»• 

Growing criticism Of America as a 
"sick society. " 

^Vie Women's Movement has virtually 
no impact on youth values and 
attitudes.. 

Violence on campus is condoned and 
romanticized J there are many 
acts of violence. 

. 

The value of education is severely 
qi^estioned. 

A widening "gen^ra^tion gap" 
appears in values, morals and 

.. outlook, dividing young people 
(especially college youth) from 
their parents. 



# 



A sharp ^pii-t;^ in social and moral 
values is fpund wtthin the youth 
feneration ; between college stu- 
dents, and the honcollege majority. 
The gap ©i^^in the g0netation 
proves to be larger and more 
severe than the gap between the' 
generations. * . 

The challenge to the traditional 
work ethic is confined to the 
campus . 



EARLY 1^70 ' 8 
The campus, rebellion is moribund. 

An almost total'^divorce taked 
place between radical politics 
and new life stales. 

A central theme on campus : 

how to find self-fulfillment . 
within a conventional career. 

Lessening criticism of i^merica 
as a "sick s-ociety." 

Wide and deep penetration of 
Women's Lib precepts. 

Violence-free campuses; the use 
of violence, even to achieve 
worthwhile objectives, is re- 
jected. * 

The value of education is strongly 
endorsed . 

The younger generation and older 
mainstream America move closer 
together in values, morals and 
• outlook. 

The gap within the generation 
narrows* Nond:ol lege youth i 
have virtually caught up w|.th 
college students in adopting 
the new social and moral' norms. 

-The work ethic appears streng- 
thened "cm campus , but is growing 
weaker amoTt^ noncollege youth. . 

The new apixual morality spreads 
both to mainstream college youth 
and also to mainstream woi^klng 
class youth. 

Criticism of some major institu- 
tions are tempered on campus 
but, are taken up by working 
class youth. 
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LATE 1960 'a 



^Cont'd) ^ 



A new code of sexual morality, 
centering on greater acceptance 
of casual premarital fleSc, abor- 
tions , .Homosexuality and extra- 
marital relations is confined 
to a minority of college students 



Ha]?sh criticisms of major, insti- 
tutions,^uch as political par- 
ties, big business, the mili-- 
tary,,etc., are almost wholly 
confined to college students. . 

The university €Ps and. the military^ 
are major targets of €iriticisni. 



The campus is the main 
youthful discontent; 
• youth are quiescent/ 



iocu^ of 
npncollege 



Much youthful energy and ^ idealism 
is devoted to. concern with 
minorities, ''and blacks'- are con- 
sidered the most oppressed group. 

The political cent^ of gravity of 
college youth: left/liberal. 

The New Left iig a force on campus: - " 
there are growing numbers of 
radiical students. 

Concepts of law And ord^r ^re ana-- 
thema to college studenf:s. 

The student mo6d is angry, embittered 
and bev/zildered by public hostility. 



EARLY 1970 (Cont'd) ' 

Criticisms of universities and, 
the military decrease sharply. 

Campuses are quiescent, but 
many signs of latent discon- 
ti^ent and dissatisfaction appear 
among working class youth. 

Concern, with i|ij.norities is lower, 
■ and Americcm Indifins are con- 
sidered most oppressed. 

No clear-cut political' center of ^ 
gravity; pressurps-in both* 
directions, left and right. 

The New Left is^ negligible fac- 
tor on campus: .the number of 
radical students declines 
sharply. 

V 

College students show greater 
acceptance of law and ordfer 
• requirements • 

There are few signs of anger or 

bitterness, and little ovejft 
. concern- with' public attitudes 
' toward- s'tudehts. , ^ 



V 
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APPROACH TO VALUES : THE VALUING PROCESS IN THE^fevTURE PERSON 

. by 

•■ . ^ ' <'',.* 

• ■ , 

' . Carl Rogers 
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Carl^ogers, "Approaoh to Values; The Valuing Process in the Mature 
Person," Journal of Ahnormat and Sooial Psychology, 1964, 68^ 
(Washington* American Psychological Association, 1964). Qopyrxght (g; 
1964 by. the American Psychological Association. Reprinted by 
'permission. * ' 
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^APPROACH TO. VAIi^Si 
THE VALUING PROCESS IN THD MATURE PERSON 



There is a great deal of concern today "with the problem of. values. 
Youth, in almost every couaitry, is deeply uncertain of its value 
orientation: th6 values gissociated with various "religions h^ve 
lost much of their influence; sophisticated individual s^i-n every 
culture seem \insure and , troubled as to the goals they hold in 
eBteem. The reasons are net f^r to seek. The world culture, in 
all its aspects, seems increasingly scientific and relativistic , 
and* the rigid, absolute views on values which come to us Xrom the 
past appear anachronistic. Even more important , perhaps, is the 
fact that; the modem individual is assailed from every angle by 
divergent and contradictory value claims. It is no longer possible, 
as it was in the not too distant historical past, to, settle com- 
fortably into the value system of one's forebears or one's commumity 
and live out one's life without ever examiyiing the nature and the 
assumptions of that system. . . - 

In this situation it l)s not surprising that value orientations from 
the past appear to* be in a state of disintegration or collapse. 
Meja; question whether there ware, or otan be, any universal valuer. 
It is often felt that we may have lost, in our moderiji^world, all 
possibility of any general or cross-cultural basis, for values. 
One natural result *of this uncertainty and confusion is that there 
is an incre^asing concern- about, intierest in, and a searching for, 
,.a^ sound or meaningful value approach which can hold its own in to- 
day's, world. • ji . 

'l share this general concern. As with other issues the general ^ 
problem' faced by the culture is painfully and specifically evideht 
in the cultural microcosm which is called the therapeutic relation- 
ship, wlhich is my si)here of experience.- 

As a' consequence of this experience I '^should like to attempt a 
modei3t theoretical approach to this whole problem. I have> observed 
changes in the approach to values as the individual grows from 
infanct to adulthbod* » I observe further changes when, if he is 
fortunkte, .he conltinues to grow towarditrue psychological maturity. 
Many of these obsei^ations grow out of my experience as therapist, 
where I have had- the lAind stretching opportunity of seeing ways 
in which individuals move toward' a richer life. From these ob- 
servajbions I believe I see some directional threads emerging which 
might bffer a new concept of^the valuing process, mor^ tenable in 
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the ijiodern world. I have made a beginning by presenting some of 
these Ideas partially in previous writings (Roger's, 1951, 1959); 
I would like now to voice -oh em more clearly and iaore fully. 

J. 

•SOME DEFINITIONS ""' ' ' . : ' 

Gh'arles Morris- (1956, pp.. 9-12) has made some useful distinctions 
in regard to values. There are "operative values., " which are the 
behaviors of organisms in which they show preference for one ob- • 
Ject of objective rather than another. The lowly earthworm, 
selecting the smooth arm of a Y maze rather thah the arm which 
is paved with sandpaper, is giving an indication of an operative 
value. / 

■ ' • , ' ■ ■ . ■ .f ■ 

Th^re afe also "conceived values," the preference of an indi^vidual 
for a symbolized object. "Honesty is the best policy" is sUch a 
conceived value > 

There is also tbe 'term "objective value," to refer „to what is 
oboe^itively preferable, whether or not it is sensed or conceived 
of as desirable.' I wil.l be cohcerned primarily with operative or 
conceptualized values. • ■ 

INFANT'S VTAY OF VALUING 

» 

Let me first speak about the infants The living human. being has, 
at the outset, a clear approach to values. We can infer from 
studying his behavior that he prefers those Experiences which main 
tain, enhance, or aqtualize his. organism, and rejects those which 
do not serve this- endT-" Watch him for a bit: 

Hunger is negatively valued/ His expression of this often comes" 
throvigh loud and ^lea^." . 
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Food is positively valued. But when he is satisfied, food is ^ 
negativ.ely valued, i^d the same milk he responded to so. eagerly 
is now spit out, #or"the breast which seemed so satisfying is new 
rejected as he turns his head away from the nipple with an amusing 
facial expre;Ssion of disgust and revulsion. 

( , - ■ 

He values security, and the holding and caressing which seem to 
comjnunicate security. 

4 

•He values new experience for its own sake, and we observe this 
in his obviotas pleasure in discovering his toes, in his soai-ching 
movements, in his endless curiosity. 
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He shows A.Clear negative valuing^of pain, bitter' tastes, sudden 
loud sounds. . - - ^ 

All of tMs' ifi 'oommoiiplace, but lit us look at these facljs iii 
terms of what they tell us about fche infant's approach to values. 
It is first of all a flexible, clfanging, .valuing prooeee, not a 
fixed system. He likes food and dislikes the seme food. He 
values security and rest, and rejects it for new experience. 
What is going on seems best described as an organismic, valuing 
process, iniitiioh each element, each moment of what h6 is experienc- 
ing is ^somehow weighed, and selected .or rejected, depending on 
whether* at that moment, it tends to actualize the organism or not. 
This complicated weiring of experience is clearly an organismic, 
not a conscious or symbolic function. These are operative, not 
cbnceived values. , But this process can nonetheless deal with 
complex value problems. I would reiaiind you of the experiment in 
which young infants had spread in front of them a score or more 
of dishes of natural (that is, unflavdred) foods. Over a period 
of time they clearly tended to value the foods which enhanced their 
own survival, growth, and development. If for a time a child 
gorged himself on'starches,. this would s6on be balanced by a pro- 
tein "binge." If at times he chose a diet deficient in some 
vitamin, he woiad later seek out fo,ods rich in this very vitamin. 
The physiological wisdom of hi 9 bod^ guided his behavioral move- 
ments, resulting in' what we might think oS^ as objectively sotind . 
value choices. 

Another aspect of the infant's approalch to values is that ^ the 
source or locus of the evaluating process is clearly within him- 
self. Unlike many of us, he. knows what he likes and dislikes, 
and the origin of these value choices lies strictly within him- 
self. He is the center of the valuing process, the evidence for 
his choices being supplied by his own senses. He iS'>not at this 
point influenced by what- his parents thijtikthe should prefer^ or ^ 
;;^what the church says, or by the opinion, of the latest "e:ii:pert" 
in "'the field, qr by the persuasive talents' of an advertising firm. 
It is from within his own, experiencing that his organism is say-' 
ing in nonverbal terms, "This is good Xor me." "That is bad for 
me." "I like this." "I strongly dislike that." He would laugh 
at our concern over, values, if he could understand it. 



CHANGE IN THE VALUING PROCESS 

What happens to Jbhis efficient, soundly based valuing process? 
By what serquence of eveiits do we exchange it for the more rigid, 
uncertain, ineffieiient approach to values which' characterizes : 
most of us as adults? Let me try to stafe briefly. one of the 
major ways in which I think this happens. 



The iiifant needs love, wants it, tends to behave_ ways which 
will bring a repetition of this wanted experience.. But this 
brings complications. He' pulls baby sister's hair, and finds it 
satisfying to hear her wails and protests. He then hears that he 
is "a naughty, bad boy," and this may be reinforce# by a slap 
on th<9 hand./' H§^is cut off from affection. As this experience 
is repea-fced,( ajfid many., .many others like it, he gradually learns 
that what "f^els good^' is often "bad" in the eyes of significant 
others. Then the next step occurs, in which he comes to ■ take the 
same attitude toward himself which these others have taken. Now, 
as he pulls his sister's' hair , he solemnly intones, "Ba.d, bad* i 
boy." He is introjecting the value judgment of another, taking 
it in as his own. To that degree he loses touch with his own 
organismic valuing process. Pie has deserted the wisdom of his 
organism, giving up the locus of , evaluation, and is trying to be- 
have in terms of values set by another, in order -to hold love. 

Or take another example at an older level. A boy senses, though 
perhaps not consciously, that Me is moi|e loved and prized by his 
parents when he thinks of beinfe a doxstor than, when he thinks of 
being an artist. Gradually he intrdjec:ts the values attached to 
being a doctor. He comes to want, above all, to be a doctor. 
Then in. college he is baffle^ by the fact that he repeatedly fails 
in chemistry, which is absolutely necessary to becoming a physi- 
cian, in spite of ithe fact that the guidance counselor assures him 
he has the ability to pass the course. Only in counseling inter- 
views does he begin to realize how compla^jely h6 has lost touch 
with his organismic reactions!, how out or touch he is with, his 
own valuing prdcess. 

Perhaps thefie illustrations will indicate that in an attempt to 
gain , or hold love',' app royal ,r esteem, the individual relinquishes ' • 
the locus of ^evaluation which was his in infancy, and placeib it 
iA. others. He learns to have a basic distrust for his own exper- 
iencing as a guide to his behavior. He learns from others a large 
number of conceived values, and adopts them as his own, even though 
they may be widely discrepant from what he is experiencing. 

SOME INTROJECTED PATTERNS 

It Is in this fashion, 1 believe, that most of us accumulate the 
introjected value patterns by which we live. . In the fantastically 
complex culture of today, the patterns we introject as desirable . 
or undesi±»able cx>me from a variety of sources and are often highly 
contradiotory. Let me list a few. of the intro^ection^ which are 
commonly held., 
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Sexual desires a^id behaviors are mostly bad. The^ sources of this . • 
construct are many — parents, church, teachers. " ' ■ 

Disobedience is bad. Here pai'ents and teachers combine with the 
military to emphasize this concept. To obey is good. > To obey 
without questioi} is even better. i 

Making money is the highest good. a)h6 sources of this conceived 
value ar^ too numerous to mention. , 

Learning an accumulatiW bf scholarly facts is highly desirable; 
Education is th6 source > 

Communism is utterly bad. * Here the government is a major source. 

To love thy neighbor is the highes't good. This concept comes 
from the church, perhaps from the parents. 

Cooperation and' teeuji work are preferable to acting alone. -Her^ / 
companions are an important source. 

Cheating is clever and desirable. The peer group ^>&in is the 
origin. • . ' • ~ • 

/ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Coca-Colas, chewing gum, electric refrigerators, and automobiles 

are all utterly desirable. From Jamaica to Japan, from Copenhagen 
to Kowloon, the "Coca-Cpp-a culture" has come to be regarded as 
the acme of desirability. . 

This is a small and diversified sample of the rilyriads of con- 
ceived values which individuals often introject, and hold as their 
own, without ever having considered their inner organismic reactions 
to these patterns and objefcts. 

COMMOtJ CHARACTERISTICS OF ADULT VALUING ^- ■ 

I believe it will be clear from the foregoing that the usual adult-- 
I feel I am speaking for most of us — has an approach to values^which 
has these characteristics: 

The' majority of his values are introjected from other individually 
6r groups significant to him, but are regarded by him as his own. 

The source or locus of evaluation on most matters lies outside 
of himself. 
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The criterioxJi^ by which his vaj^uea. are set"^ is the Aegi'e© to which - 
they, will caiise him to be loved, fi^ccepted-^ or. esteemed. ^ 

These conceived preferences ar^ either Hot related at all*, or not 
Qlearly related, to his own process of experienciiiig. 

Often inhere is a wide and unrecoghized discrepancy, between the . 
evidence supplied by his 6wn experience, and.tlfese conceived 
• values. • . • . . • ,^ . ^ , 

Because tl?.ese cdnceptions are npt open to testing, in experj,ence, 
he must hold .them in a rigid and uhchangihg fashion. The alte'rna- 
tive- would be a collapse of his values. €encet,his values are ' 
"right." 1 " ■'" 

' ' . ' - ' , . ■( ' ' ' 

"Because tb.ey are untestable ,' there is n6' ri^ady way of. .solving 
contradictions. , If he has taken in f rok the,, coramuxiity the con- 
•ception that money is the eumhium honum and from the church the, > 
(conception that love of .one's neighbor is the high^st^ value, he 
h&s no way of discbvering whioh has mord value . for, i'z'i/f/. -^ence ^ 
common aspect of modem life is living with absolutely contra- ^ 
dictory values. We, calmly discuss the possibility oZ dropping 
a "hydrogen bomb opi», Russia, but find teai^s in our -eyes when we see 
headlines about the suffering of one small child. ' , • . 

Becaixse he has relixiquished the locus of evaluation, to 'others/ • 
and has lost touch with his own valuing process, he feels pro- 
foundly insecure and easily threatened in his values. ,lf some of 
these conceptiohs were destroyed, what would take their place? 
This, threatening possibility makes him hold his value Conceptions 
more i'igidly or more confusedly, or both.. ,^ 

FUNI)AJMfiNTAL DISCREPANCY * ' . 

I belieye thaib this picture of /the individual, wijth valubs mostly 
introjected, held as "fixed concepts, rarely examined, or tested, 
is. the pictureVo^*. inost of us. , taking '^bvisr -the conceptions of 
others as our own, we lost contact with the potehtial wisdom- of 

.our own functionihg, 4nd lose cohfidence in ours^lvfes. Since . ' 
these value constructs are often sharply at varitoce with what 
is; going on iii-our own experiencing, we haVe in a very basic ^ay 
divorced ourselves from outselves, and tl^is accounts, for much of 
modern .-strain and insecurity, Thi'a»^undamental discrepancy between 
the individual's concept and what he. is actually experiencing, 
between the intellectual' structure of his. values and the valuing 
.process goihig on unrecognized within — this is a, part of the funda- 

'^mental estrahgement- of modern man from himself . 
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RESTORING CONTACT 'WITH EXEERIENOE 

Some individuals are fortunate in going beyond the picture I have .f 
' ^xxst given, developing further in the ■■ direction of psychological 
Maturity. We see this happen in psychotherapy where we* endeavor 
to- provide a climate favorable to the growth of the person. We . 
also seevit Jiappen in l.ife, whenever life provides a therapeutic,^, 
climate for/the individual-. Let me concentrate on this further 
maturing of a value approach as I have seen it in thei^^py. 

As the client senses and realizes that he is prized as a person* 

he can slowly begin to value the different aspects of himself. • ^ 

Most importantly, he can begin, with ijfiuch difficulty at first, 

to sense and to 'feel what ils going on within him, what he is feel- 

ing, what he is experiencing, how he is reacting." He uses his 

experiencing as a direct referent to which he can. turn in forming 

accurate conceptualizations and as a guide to his behavior. 

Gendlin (1961, 1962) has elaborated the way in which this occurs. 

As his experiencing becomes more and more open to him, as he is 

able -to live more freely in the process of his feelings, then 

significant changes begin to occur in his approach .to "values . 

it begins to assume many of the characteristics it had in infancy. 



INTRO JECTED VALUES IN RELATION TO EXPERIENCING . 

ft^^Perhaps I can indicate this by revie^^ing a f.ew of the brief examples- 
of introjected values which I have given, and suggesting what 
happens to them as the indi^vidual comes closer to what ^s going 
on .Within him. 

. ' 

The. individual in therapy looks back and realizes, "But 1 enjoyed 
puliing my sister's hair — and that -doesn't make Die a bad person." 

The student failing chemistry reali?;es, as he. gets close "to his 
own experiencirig, "I don't like chemistry; 1 don't, value being a 
^^doctor, even, though my parents do; and . I am not a failure for hav- 
ing these feelings." . ^^rtjv. 

The adult recognizes that sexual desires and behavior may b^*fa<lihly 
satisfying and permanently enriching in their consequences, or 
shallow and temporary and less than satisfying. He. goes by his 
own experiencing,, which does not always coincide with social norms. 

♦The /therapeutic relationship is not devoid of values. When it 
is most effective' it is, I believe, marked by one primary value, 
namely, that this person (the client) has worth, y 
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He recognizes .freely that this communist book or person expresses 
attitudes and goals which he shares as well as ideas and values 
which he does not share. 

He realizes that at timfes he experiences cooperation as meaningful, 
and valuable to him, and that at other times he wishes to be alone 
and act alone. 

VALUING IN THE MATURE PERSON ' . • 

The valuing process which seems to. develop in this more mature 
person is in some ways very much like that in the infant, and in 
some ways quite different. It is fluid, flexible, based on this ( 
particular moment, and the degree to which this moment is , experienced 
as enhancing and actualizing. Values are nqt held' rigidly , but 
are continually changing. The painting which last year seemed 
meaningful now appears uninteresting, the way of working with 
individuals which was formerly experienced as goocl rw3W seems in- 
adequate, the belief which then seemed true is «,ow experienced 
as only partly true, or perhaps false. 

Another characteristic of the way. this person values experience i 
'is that it is highly differentiated, or as the semanticists would 
- say, extensional. The examples in the preceding sectioii indicate . 
that what were previously rather solid monolithic iatrojeoted 
values now become differentiated, tied to a particular time and 
experience . 

Another characteristic of the mature indjfvidual ' s approach is 
that the locus of evaluation is again established firmly within 
the person. It is his own experience which provides the value 
informatiorl or feedback., This does not mean that he is not open 
to all the evidence he can obtain from other sources. But it 
means that thiS;ife taken for what it is — outside^^ddence — and is 
not' as silgniyicant as his own reactions. Thus he may be told by 
a friend that j^^ew book is very disappointing. .He reads two 
unfavorable rey^ws of the book. Thufe his tentative hypothesis 
is that he will not value the book. Yet if he reads the book his 
valuing will be based upon the reactions it stirs in him^ not on 
what he has been told by others. 

There is also involved in this valuing process a letting oneself 
down into the immediacy of what one is experiehcing , endeavoring 
to sense and to clarify all its complex meanings. I think of a 
cliefet who, toward the close of therapy, when puzzled about an 
issui, would put his head in his hands And say, "Now what in it 
that I'm feeling? 1 want to get next to it. I want to learn i 
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Khat ^it Then he would wait, quietly and patiently, tiding 

to listen to himfielf until he could discern the exact flavor of 
th6 feelings he was experiencing. He, like others, was trying 
to get close to himself. 

In-^getting close to what is going on within himself, the process 
is much more complex than it is in the infant. In the mature 
person^it hag much more scope and sweep. For there is involved 
ih' the present moment of experiencing the memory traces of all 
the relevant learnijigs from the past, (phis moment has not only 
its immediate sensory impact, but it has meaning growing out of 
similar experiences in the past (Gendlin, 1962). It has both the , 
new and the old in it. So when I experience a painting or a person, 
my experiencing contains within it. the learnings I have accumulated- 
from past meetings with paintings, or persons, as well as the new 
impact of this particular encounter. LiJkewise the moment of ex- , 
' periencing contains, for the mature adult, hypotheses about con- 
sequences. "I.t,..,is hot pleasant to express forthrightly my, negative 
feelings to this person, but past experience indicates that in a *^ 
continuing relationship it will be helpful in the long run. % 
Past and f uturei are both in this moment and enter into the valuing. 

I find that' in the person I am speaking of (and liere again we 
see a similarity to the infant), the criterion of the valuing 
process is the degree to which the 'object of the experience 
actualizes the individual himself. Does it .make him a richer, 
more complete, more fully developed person? a?his may, sound as 
though it were a selfish or unsocial criterion, but it does^ not ^ 
prove to be so", since deep and helpful relationships with others 
are experienced, pis actualizing. 

' Like the infant, too', the psychologically mature adult trusts 
^nd uses the wisdom of his organism, with the difference that he 
is able to do so' knowingly. He realizes***that if he can trust all 
of himself, his.>f eelings and his intuitions may ^,be wiser than his 
mind, that as a total person he can be more sensitive and accurate 
than his thought^' alone. Hence he ia not ai*i?aid to say, "I feel 
thai? this experience [or this thing, or this direction] is good. 
Lat^r I will probably knqw wh^. I feel it is good." He tr\ists the 
totality of himself, havi,ng moved toward becoming what Lancelot 
Whyte (1950) regards as "the unitary man." 

■ ■ / 

It should be evident from what I have been saying that this valu- 
ing process in the mature individual is not an easy or simple 
thing. The process, is complex, the choices often very perplexing 
and difficult, and. there is no guarantee that the choice which 
is made will in fafj-^: prove to be self -actual! zing. But because 
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whatever evidence exists is available to the individual , an^ be- 
cause he is open to his 'experiencing, errors are correctable . ' If 
this chosen course of action is not self-enhancing this will be 
sensed and- he cW make an adjustment or revision. He thrives on 
a maximum feedback interchange, and thus, like the gyroscopic 
compass on a ship, can continually c6rrect his course toward his 
true goal of self-fulfillment. 



*SOiyiE PROPOSTIONS REGARDING THE VALUING PROCESS 

L6t me sharpen the meahing of what I have been saying by stating 
twp propositions which contain the essential elements of this 
viewpoint.' While it may not be possible to devise empirical 
tests of each proposition, in its entirety, yet each is to some 
degree capable of^being teste4 through the methods of psychologi- 
cal science. I would also state that though the following proposi- 
tions are stated firmly in order to give them clarity, I am 
actually advancing them as decidedly tentative hypotheses. 

Hypotfieeie I-< There is an organismic base for an organized valuing 
process within .the human individual. 

It is hypothesized that this base iq something the human being 
shares with the rest Of tlje animate world. It is. part of the - 
functioning life process of any healthy organism. It is the 
capacity for receiving feedback information which enables the 
organism continually to adjust it^ behavior and reactions so as 
to achieve the maximum possible self-enhancement . 

Hypothesis It: Tl^is valuing, process in , the human being is effec- 
tive in achieving self-enhancement to th,e degree that the individual 
is open to the epcperiencing which is going on within himself. • 

I have tried to give two examples of individuals who are close to 
their "own -experiencing : the tiny infant who has not yet learned 
to deny in his awareness the processes going on within; and the 
psychologically mature person who has relearned the advantages of 
this open state . - ^ . 

t 

There is 91 corollary to this second proposition which .might be 
put' in the following terms. One way of assisting the individual 
to move toward openness to experience is^through a relatiohship 
in which he is prized as a separate person, in which the exper- 
iencing going on witl\in him is empathically understood and valued, 
and in which he is given. th^ freedom to , experience his own feel-, 
ings and tHose of others without being threatened in doing so. 
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This corollaiy ohviousiy growa out of therapeutic experience . - « 
It is a brief statement of th'^ essential qualities in the thera- 
peutic relationship. There are already some^ empirical studies', 
of which 1$he one hy B^rett-Lennard (1962) ik^a good example, 
which give support to 'such a statement . ( 



PROPOSITIONS. REGARDING THE OUTCOMES OF THE VALUING PHOG^SS 

I come now to the nuh of any theory of values or valuing.. What 
are its consequences? J should like to move into this new ground 
by stating bluntly two propositions as to the qualities of be- . 
havior which emerge from this valuing process. I shall then giVe 
some of the evidence from my experience as a therapist in support 
of these propositions. 

Uypotheeie III persons v(ho are moving toward greater openness 

to their experiencing, there^is an organismic commonality- of 
value directions* 

Hypotheeie IV These- common v^lue directions are of such kinds 
as to enhance the development of the individual hifiiself, of 
others in his community, and to make for the survival and evolu- 
tion of his species. , - . 

It has been a striking fact of my experience that in therapy, 
where individuals are valued, where there is greater freedom to 
feel and to be, certain value directions seem to emerge. These 
are not chaotic directions but instead exhibit' a surprising 
copaonality. 'Ihis comniionali'ty is not dependent on the personality 
oy the therapist, for I have seen these trends emerge. in the 
clients of therapists sharply different in personality. This 
commonality does not seem to be due to the influences of any- 
one culture, for T have found evidence. of these directions in" 
cultures as divergent as those of the ^United States, H9liand, 
France, and Japan. I like to think that this commonality of • 
value direc.tions is due to the fact that we all belong to' the 
aame species — that jus-t as. a human infant .tends , individually, ' 
to .select a diet similar to that selected by other human infants, 
so k client in therapy tends, individually, to choose value direc- 
tions similar to those chosen by other clients. As a species 
there may be certain elements of experience' which tend -to make 
for inner. development and whi6h would be chosen by all individuals 
if they were genuinely free to choose. 

Let me indicate a few of these value directions qs I see them in 
my clients as thQ-y move' in the direction of\personal growth" and 
maturity. \, 
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They tend to move away from facades. Pretense defensivene^s , 
putting up a fronf, tend to be fiegatively valued. 

They tend'to move away from "oughts." The compelling feeling 
of "I ought to do or be thus and so", is, negatively valued. The 
client moves*-away from being what he "6ught to be," no matter 
who has set that imperaMve. ^ 

They tend to move away from meeting the expectations of others. 
Pleasing others, as a goal in itself, is negatively valued. 

Being real is positively valued. The client tends to move to- 
ward being himself* being his real feelings, being what he is. 
This seems to (be a yery deep preference. 

■ ■>'<''.■■ . ■ ■ 

Self-direction is positively valued. The client discovers an 
increasing pride and confidence in making hi's own choices, guid- 
ing his own life. 

One's self, one's own feelings come to be positively valued. , 
l-rom a point where he looks upon himself with contempt and despair, 
the client comes to value himself and his reaptions as being of 
worth. . 

Being a process is positively valued. From desiring some fixed 
goal, clients come to pref er^the ' ^xci^tement of being a proc^ess 
of potentialities being born. ' ^' 

Sensitivity to others and acceptance' of others is positively 
valued. The client comes to appreciate others for what they are, 
just as he has come to appreciate himself for what he is . • 

.Deep relationships are positively valued. To achieve a close, 
intimate, real, fully communicative relationship with another 
person seems to «meet a deep need in every individual, and is very 
highly valued. . ■ • • 

Perh'^ps more than all e*Lse, the client coraes^ to value an openness 
to all of his inner and outer experience. To be open to and 
sensitive to *iis own inner reactions and feelings ^ the reactions 
and feelings of others, and the realities of the objective world— 
>this is a direction which he clearly prefers. This ^openn>ess . 
becomes the cJLient's most valued resource , 

These then are some of the preferred directions which I have ob- 
served in individuals moving -toward personal maturity. -Though- , 
I am sure that the list i. have given is inadequate and perhaps / 
to some degree inaccurate, it holds for me excitin|K possibilities , 
Let me try to explain why. > ^' , 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' . - . 
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I find it significant that when individualg aivS prized as per- 
sons, the values they select do not run the full gamut of PQBsi- 
bilities . 'I do not find, in such a climate f^^^^^^o^' ' f 
person comes to value fraud and murder and thieyeiyv while another 
values a Idfe of self-sacrifice, and another values only money. 
Instead there seems to be a deep and underlying thread of com- 
monality I believe that when the liuman being is inwardly free 
to choos; whatever he deeply values, he tends. t6 value those 
o^iects, experiences, and gCals which make for iiis own survival,. 

growth- 'and^evelopment, and for the ^^^^^^1 f^^^^^Y^^^Can 
others I hypothesize that it is oharaoter^8t^o of the human 
organism to prefer such actualizing and socialized goals when he 
is exposed to a growth promoting climate. 

A corollary of what I have been saying is that in anw ^^l^^J® ' 
given a climate of respect and freedom in which he is valued as 
a person, the mature individual would tend t? choose and prefer 
?hese s^e v^ue directions. This is ^ 

which could be tested. It.means that though the ^^^i visual of 
whom I am speaking would not have -a consistent or even ^stable 
system of corw^eived values, the valuing process within him would 
?ead to emerging value directions which would bg constant across 
cultures and sgcross time. 

Another implication I see is that indivMuals who^exhibit .th^ 
nu^d valuing process I have tried to ^escribe, whose value direc- 
tions are generally those I have liated, WDUld ^^^i^S^^, f.^^^^" 
tive in the ongoing process of human evolution. If the hUman 
splcies is tC lurvive at all on this globe, the. human being must 
become more readily .adaptive to new problems and s^^^^^^^-^^^' 
must be able to select that which is valuable for development 
and survival out of new and complex situations, must be^. accurate . 
in his appreciation of reality if he is to make such^elections. 
The psychologically mature pdt^son as I have described him has, 
i believe, the qualities which would cause him to value those 
/experiences which would make for the survival and enhancement 
^.of^the human race. He would be a worthy participant and guide 
in the process of human evolution. 

Finally, it appears that, we hava returned to the issue of univer- 
sality of values, but by a differeiil; cute. Instead of universal 
valmes "out there," or a universal value system imposed by some 
(rroup— philosophers, rulers, priests, or. psychologists— we .have 
the possibilitjr^of universal" human value directions ^rg%ng-, 
from the eJJS^ffilriding of the human organism. Evidence from ^ 
therapylHHis that both personal and social valu^ emerge ^ 




as natuiSBi™?#experienced, when the individual is close t< 
as natu«E» ^j^^^/^g^i^ing process. 'Ihe suggestion is that 
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though mod^.t»n man no longer trusts religion or science , or phil-, 
Dsophy nor/ any system of beliefs to give, him values, -he may • ^ 
find an organismic valuing, base within himself which, if he can ' 
learn again to be in touch with it, will prove to be an organized 
adaptive i and social apprbach to the perplexing value issues 
wh^ch face all of us. 
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ADOLESCENT GlRIiS J 
A Two-Yeair Study 



I have always, maintained' that."whenj?e set out- to talk ^^"^""J^^ .-^ 
people we. aLwZd first let t^i^m tali about themselves.^ I cannot / 
bring 920 girls here to speak to you in person, but^I/can let 
a few speak through their poetry. They write' beautiful poetry. 
This polm was written by a 15-year-old girl an a delinquency, 
institution. She talks about herself and her generation. 

I am a bottle • • ..' 

Sealed with feS^ing ^ ' • 

too deep for anyone else. ■ . ^ ., / 

I am a bottle ' 

floating in an eternal oaean of people. . z 

trying to help . " / 

I am a bottle ■ ' ~j ' ' ' ^ 

keeping my fragile oonten-t-fi>ns%de ^t, . 
atwdys afraid of breuking and expostng me. 

.1 am a bottle ' ^ 'jy -j 

frail and afraid of the rook and afraid 

• of the stormy ' 
for if the. storm or rooks burst or 

. oraak me * " ^ 

■I sink and become pa^t of the ocean. 
I am a person^, I fim a person ' * . ' 

In the people of the world. ' , 

Though I have to generalize about what we found in our study, it 
is important tY^e^t every person is somewhat dvfferent from any 
othT^. T Aso want to' say at the outset that I am talking about . 
reality- what we actually heard,. not necessarily what we wished 
\o hear. This poem by a 16-year-old speaks to individuality. 

I\used. to be a grape' in a bunch 
and aH^ the other grapes were, .the 

eamet ' • ' 

gut now I am an' apple-, crisp and 

fresh 

and everyone is different. . . 

'My, how life- has changed. 

These 12- to 18-year olds were born into national and international 
•strife with the beginning of inflation ^"^^^^P^^^f ^^J' 
general environment of their parent generation J^^^^f ^^^'^^ ^ 
hv orosDeritv. though it does not follow that all of them partici 
pated In pios^eri^y! Thefr grandparents lived through the depression 
of the 30's. Each generation grows up in a different kind ot 
context. The girls we interviewed hold -high hopes of better lustice 
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for jail. Their generation comes after, the fighting generation, 
and they sire experiencing the harsh reaction against the pte,- 
ceeding rebel lion* They are very • self-conscious adolescents, " 
even more so. because they aire female. Though we rarely heard - 
the girls talk abstragtly about their self concepts, everything 
they said was permeated by their concept of self. . - 

I shall try tb report what the^ said accdrding to what I thought 
was significant to 'them: " (1) their present drives, their dreams 
for the future; (2) theit family, important as a sujjporting and 
limiting power; (3) t:(ieir friends, important as mirror^ of them- 
selves; (4) the organizations they joined; (5.) the school, again *j 
important- as a supporting and limiting power; ,and (6) the politi- 
cal and social scene. ' 



iilFE GOALS . ' 

i^aryigge ^ ' ' '"^ . - 

This generation o:C'young women want's both marriage and a career. 
They have thought it through in rather a calm way. In general 
they do not expect to marry early.' "IwaYit to get married when 
the time comes aVid the time is right.. I don't want to rush it 
because I want to make sure. It's like if there^ was a problem 
you have to pay sp much money ^^to get' a divorce and I don't think 
it's right'. If "two people love each other they should be able 
t6 stay together, without those laws between them. " I'm n6t 6a^ing 
there will be no teenage marriages, but on the 'average they think 
after^22 is a good time to "get married . One thj^ng stands out: 
marriage means a ^reat deal to* theifT. but they dp want to be married 
to a domineering male. Agaih there a^e exceptions, but this is 
feared with great realism, particularly in the poverty area. "I 
would ratner be "more like friends with my husband. ihat comes 
first," I'l just want to marry womeone who shares ^ lot of the 
same interests I do and we can get along with each other." 
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Many girls want children^ but they know they have a choice as , 
to when and how many. Most of them wanted three; many wanted 
fewer; very few wanted more. , They thought o£ raising children 
mostly in terms of very young children. This business of really 
raisirlg a human being had not sunk in very deeply. ^ . 

'^^0[) ... 
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Divorce 



^Mo' fonnri an Extraordinary f6ar- ot divorcfe'. When tJ^eY talked • 
•?^eeT?hSierr?Ke^?Sa^ came- through. - Typicar statentents, g.,- 

"^at is the uB^of getting •married if yaU just get divprc?fed?'%^^ 

"The' children "will ^e hurt." ■ ; < • 



. Careers 



The choice of careers is influenced .Ufe experiences' r 
what we might call adult inodels. Organizations and- schools 
have gWeh them ve^y little conscious .'^.^ 
Counselors in sch<;^ls seemed to be .especially ineffective/ 
"Talking t^ them i^Tike talking t6\a brick wall. White^ 
.conar jobs are p?rferred. The most traditioii-bound group 
were the adjudicated girls. .. - ^. ■ ' 



SEX 



Sex is -talked- about ^ery calmly by most of th^ girls. 'They accept 
themselves, as sexual beings. Thi^ .l^mmot- tQ say they aU 
wanted to have premarital sfex, but P^^^tically all ^^^^/^^^ 
very tolerant of others who do. Even if they said, That s not 
f'or me/' the^ were tolerant. "I want to wait unfe.il I get married, 
but I don't look down on a friend." " 

There was enormous fear, however, o^ being J^^^^^^-^ ' ^j^ce 

believed a bovfriend should be an equal a friend, ^^^^le^^ce, 
someone who listens." Listens ^^^^^^^ten large PracUc^ 
none of the girls would want to DUst go from one love affair to 
another. 

Sexual Abuse ^ Incest 

We found that first sex experiences which had been disastrous 
and hamful usually happened to girls in their own homes. I m 

. not talking exclusively of incest.. Sometimes a.t was the father, 
of course but often it was a brother, another relative, or the 
mother 'rboyfr lend. The tragedy is that these ^J^l^; /f,- 
run away from an intolerable situation, are treated as offenders, 
not as victim^. We do exactly the lost harmful thing in such a 
situationf W6 put them into institutions where they ar^ separated 
completely from men and cannot learn ^-^^f f^\f one'o^^he 
the othe/sex. Furthermore, they are ^^^f ^^'^ f Jncreases 

- qirls said, "Well, if they put me there , I am. bad. This increases 
.their sense of inferiority. They become outcasts. 

• 301 ■ ■ 
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The at€itu<Je of most of the^ girlls toward preafnancy before m^rria^re 
agaih is one of tolerance.. This is not .a, ^riisifitant gene^ 
M^ny** would want to keep* the child , but .tenita^ tb think of the child 
pnly as a baby. So^de talk about adoptioni . They di^Stcuss abprtion 
openly. About , half of th^ group Wer0 stroYigly fojc abortion, half 

were strongly 'Against it. v • ■ ^ 

" ' . * 1 ' • • . ■ 

Sex information was incredibly poor - an absolute disgrace in 1975, 
To be sure there were excepiiidns. One girl said^, "When I first 
found out I was pregnant I didn't 'feveTi 'know what pregnant meant 
and I went to the" nurse and she told me *that mean's ybu^re going 
to have a little |3aby, ' and I said 'What?' And then I told my 
p^ren.ts and then I tijought I had really been bad." Many did not 
even know >about menstruation. 

To summarize, I don't think we found a sex re\olution, but there 
is greater tolerance for. premarital sex. There is still an 
enormousAJieed to 'help people understand sex. The institutionalized 
girl was the worst off. She had gone through horrible experiences 
and most of the tiitie was a* victim. She was treated as the 
offender and made to feel an outcast. 

RElliATIONSHIP TO ADULTS^ 
jSeheration (3ap 

.... f 
I would like to discuss the relationship of iris to adults 

in terms of three myths that We must destroy. Ope is the much 
publicized generation gap. Naturally there is always a genera- 
tidn difference, but I Would not say it is a griat gap. The 
values the, girls hold are often quite similar to those of the 
adult world. xWhat they expect of people is whajt we Expect of 
people, too. Negat'ive qualities of adults they mentioned were 
"pj^ony,. nosey, grouchy, greedy, self-conscious; they stereotype 
us, they don't like us." Positives nAmed incljjj^|^"f un to be 
with, understanding, respect us, will listen, ^^re, trust us and 
deserve trust, are patients fair and just." 

Relationship To Parents * . 

» 

The second myth is that the family is totally falling apart, th^t 

young people want to get out of* the family. We found they want 

a family Vfsry badiy, yearn for a family if they don't have it.' 
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A gl.rUwho was thrown, out by he'r family said In a.Po^f; 
"Loneliness missihg yojir faiflUy, it»s not knowing wh^t to 

say." ^ .. . I 

ReaXlY surprising to us was that the most significant- adult , 
named by a majority, of the girls was mother., /^f^ .^^^^^^^ 
related to mother and often have very goo^ relationships with 
their mother. "She is just fantastic. She^can yell at us, 
but we really respect: her. She is always there to help. She 
understands/ she works, and sl^e knows who she • J^^^^J?^^ 
sentence was rather typical. The nonsense about the working 
mother being the worst is not true. I think young people are 
quite realistic about parents. ^ . 

Next in rank among significant adults was father. Yet he 
.showed up as more authoritarian, often less communicative, 
and tending to lose contact when the girls reach adolescence. 
Fathers, it was reported, don't want daughters to grow up; 
they wait them to remain their little girl, "Oh, l^^'s quite 
tolerant about a lot of things, but, oh» boy, if I go out, oh 
my little girl, tVat shouldn' t happen. " 

Another finding, not 'startling but exciting,.,, was the warm 
relationship with the grandparent generation. These are 
Hal peopie^whom the girls love. This is also true of uncles 
>d .aunts. ."I can. talk with them. My grandmother tells me 
she Wasn't always good, but my mother would never say that. 



"Permissiveness ^ / " , , \ 

f ' — '-^ — ' — ■ ■ ■ • 

' The third myth#want to hit "hard is that this is a permissive • 
society. We founds incredibly authoritarian families, the 
vapt. majority in fact, 'We found the battered adolescent, 
"when I do something wrong he beats the shit out of me. ^it i 
wouldn't clean the table right, or especially if I talked back, 
or if J started to cry or showed any feeling, my stepfather 

.woifLd beat me up." Or, "She wouldn't let me go nowhere, ^he 
beat me with braided ropes, extension cords, yardsticks, boards, 
whatever she could find- when she Was mad." A girl described 
being brought in by police for something she h^d done.. The 
parents turned to the policeman and said, "What would you do?' 
He said, "Well, if she were my girl. I'd give her a good beating 
with a police belt." "AH right," Ihe father said, "give me 
the belt" (it has a big buckle) and in front of everybody the 
girl- is beaten with the belt. She gets hysterical, falls on the 
floor, starts laughing and laughing. The more she laughs the 
more they beat her. Then she walks upstairs and vomits all day. 
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Agaii), as With sex off^hses, these girls are not treated as, » .. 
victims; always as Offenders^. ' With some .exceptions, the 
treatment in delinquency institutions is abominable. Too 
much stili is done to degrad^e the girlS. One girl siid/ "My 
mother Always told me, 'Whenever you see anyone crying, just 
try to ta.lk to them. ' But up here you can't do. it because they 
will start yelling eit . yjou, 'You. shut your mouth or you will get 
thre^ days strict you khow. ' Being locked up, that's the , 
worst. You can't get out), you can't say what you want, you 
can't do what you want. They bust teenagers for just anything. 
Tliere is nothing you can do. - They're just over you^)" The hate 
such condition!^ create is illustrated by one girl ' a/ solution: 
"Blow everybody yp and get people to know what they are doing. 
Some institutions do try to provide help, especially tho^e that 
are smaller. Quoting another interviewee: "Our counselor 
here will try to help you. If you don't want to go to her you 
• can talk to one of the girls, * 



PEE?IS 

Another important subject we explored was how adolescent girls 
feel about their peers. What about the loneliness that showed 
up so strongly in t»i previous study?* It is still there. . 
Friends of their own age are very important ^ but adults are just 
as important. The girls stressed that friends must be trustworthy 
and you must be able to talk to them. That ^oes :^r both boys 
and. girls'r not just girls. What they do "when they are with 
friend^ is pretty much the same,* whether the group includes boys 
pr^rto^ Some have sex relations^ but they want the boy also as 
r-^f friend . The delinquent girls talked a great deal about how 
^lieir boyfriends support them, give them some sense of value. 
This prop Ig taken away the moment they are placed in an institu-^ 
tion. These -girls also suffer from distrust by the community. 
One interviewee who had become pregnant before marriage was 
not allowed to go to the same school she had attended, a youth 
organization of which she was a member immediately excluded her, 
the parents of her friends did not allow their daughters to 
communicate with her, and she became a total isolate.. This kind 
of thing we heard fr^jguently. 



We 'found few gang activities. Where they existed, girls Were 
^art of the gang, not just the auxiliary. Though there was 
violence in the gangs and they retaliated with violence, most 
' girls disliked the vioTence. 

* Konopka, Gisela, The AdpXescent Girl in Conflict 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice^H^ll, 19^^ 
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Suicide attempts were frequent in our survey popuXation. The 
reasons are the same as thosfe found in any other population. 
^ Enormous, loneliness,, which -we find again among the. aged, is 
one. r was interested in a* couplet quoted to u$ by girls across 
the country: ' 

LomlinesQ, ,i8 a -silent ' ^ • ^ • 

without oellmatee^ ipavol.e'ov dail.^ . , 

Other reasons "for suicide attempts were -severe conflicts, either 
with the' boyfriend or with the parents. Occasionally they were _ 
related to depressive drug6, especialfly alcohol. I am often 
asked if we found much homosexuality or lesbianism. The answer 
is we didn't. We certainly found it in the delinquency institu- 
tions, but all of us know it flourishes there because of the 
total segregation from boys. Oddly enf>ug4 in terms of attitudes, 
homosexuality was the most disliked quality. Tolerance about 
"sex did not se^m to extend to homosexuality or lesbianism. 



DRUGS AND 7y:iC0H0L . . 

Not surprisingly, we found an increase ;Ln alcohol use, partially 
because there is less conflict with sociiety about it and partially 
because it is often fostered by the parents. The girls themselves 
stressed the negative effects of hard drugs. They see them. as 
a danger, but as for marijuana -most of them hardly consider 
it a drug. Tfiey want it to be legalized. -Half of the girls said 
they do not use drugs but they all knew of them. That applies 
"just as much to rural areas as to urban areas, A question we 
asked was': "Why do you think girls take drugs? Is it different • 
from why boys take drugs?" They said no, it was kind of the same: 
curiosity, peer pressure, finding drugs agreeable.' But they 
thought boys also, take drugs to prove their masculinity. Whether- 
they evaluated the boys correctly I don't know. 

We thought, drug information often increased curibsity, but on the 
other hand it showed quite well the different effects drug use 
can have. We felt that strong motivation is required to stop 
taking drugs. "M^ .boyf riei;id doesn't tant me to take drugs and 
' I want to please him." Or "I, want to have healthy .children, so 
that's why I stopped." -They feel they< cannot talk to adults 
about drugs. Mpst of them thought their parents did not. know it 
when tl\ey took drugs. Among girls who Ijelon^ed to youth organiza- 
tions (oneithird of our Sample) most knew about or had taken 
drugs, but "they said, VOh my goodness, we would never mention 
it there! • • ( . 
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SCX:iAL AND POLITICAL INVOLVEMENfT. ✓ 

My first fmpression, when I Itfoked^ at thia part of thp material 
wSfe: this. Is iceal\y catastrophic 1 They are terribly self- ' • 
concerned, they doh*'t know hqw to participat'e *ir) the political- 
scdhe, they ate^ disenchanted about things political, they don't 
feel responsible as citizens; After more careful reajaing o,f 
the materiar and discussion with my researchers, I recognize^ 
that first bf all we must think of adolesceitee as a period of 
basic self-concern ar\yhow. Secoijji^i, many kdults do not parti^ci-*- 
^j^te in the political scene either. We were interviewing at 
the height of Watergate, so that had a strong influence. Finally, 
we have to remember that the girls actually were very concerned 
about issues but they did riot know how to trahslate their -cpn- 
cern into action. This was the first time they had been aaked 
what their tihoughts were. They talked about war, about government 
cheati^g, about race relation^, and about issues relating to 
youth - e.g., the draft and the juvenile court. We also talked 
with them about the women's movement. Very of. ten they saw only 
the, ext;remes in the movement, wjtiich they didn't care for. But • 
•when we probed a little deeper We saw that they have simply 
accepted as tt^eir due what others fought for: equal pay for 
equal work, open opportunities for women, etc. So altlpipugh they 
are not revolutionaries', th^y are iniyolved, as this poem illustrates 
It was written by a 16-year-ol^vwho has dropped out of school but 
wants very much to be a,. lawyer. 

loil talk about t^he probleme op^the world 

and I am not allowed to speak beoause I am juet a little girl.. 

But there is something I would like to say to you, you know 

It's my world too. ' ■ , ^ ,. 

You think that you can understand more than anyofie at all 

But mister^ you are really short when you think you ar4 tall. 

And I'm not allowed to give my i»pinion$ beoause I'm not as;^ big as yo 

Try not to forget ■ " - 

It's my world too. 

They talji about young people aril the time 
But while I am living henfe 
It's my world too. » " 

• What I want is "^the best for everyone ^ 
Cuz thinking of yourself is not good wn a long run. 
So think about what you want for me and you 
And while you are thinking , remember 
It's my world too. »* * • - - 
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School was oft;en seen as very positive, mostX? |)ecause the > 
girls find friends there. |iace disdriitiination, hurts deeply, 
especially when teachers infeult Minority girls .or. shoW fear . 
of them. Their anger at being.. treated differently flares out. 
"What do they think I am,, an^ animal?" Many girls experience . 
enjoyment in school. Whfen we asked what they ejcpect of school -^ . 
they spoke o^ friendship and understanding, but also of learning. 
Often the subjects they pre fei^red were those> we consider diffi-; 
cult. Exceptions were the iielinqueht girls who usually have 
been treated abominably an4 feel that school has nothing for 
them. 

YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS . ' 

We found it rather sad that youth organizations seem to .have 
little meaning to the girls. In general they found them child- 
ish. Perhaps the most serious finding was an indirect, one : 
when we asked them about significant adults, tw6 girls out of 
920 named two people from youth serving organizations. The . 
girls do nQt .think they dan talk with youth workers if they 
have problems. "Organizations are only for the good ones. 

I read an article recently stating that nobody knows what kind 
of people we w^nt to develop. If we don't know that, then^I >^ 
think we should really give up. Every society has. to decide 
•what kind of people it wants. To my thinking it is really quite , 
simple. I go to the ideals of the Bill of Rights, which I did ^ 
not invent: (1) an open frfee society based on the proposition 
that the purpose of government is to advance- and protect human 
rights; ('2) a representative form of democratic government ^ 
which means that citizens must be encouraged to participate in 
their 6wn fate and have the necessai^y knowledge to do so, 
otherwise it will not surfive; (3) a society ruled, by lavr; 
(4) an egalitarian non-discriminatory society with opportunity 
for everybody; (5) a pluralistic society ;with opportunity 
for groups, to have a xi'ariety of Ufe styled without harming 
others or feeling that One or the other style is inferior. If 
we combine thfese ideals we get a sense of direction, a sense 
of how to deal With our youth in the family, in schools, in 
youth organizations and in corrections. The time has pas^^ed^.for.v ? 
rigid, laid-out programs for young people. Most .^i^«ilfi'C ant 
are the yeoyle who work with them. The^.ht^'fe only rtiust understand^ 
these youngsters but musb-, consciously see how they themselves relate 
to p0ople. -They must be dble to listen to and rfespect young 
people and permit their genuine participatioA. I felt very 
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^strongly that these young giirls were asking, us. not oj;ily to 
listen to them but to convey something of €ne .meaning of life 
tq them. They want to t"^ Ik, they want to think things -through, 

•they want ab^olujte honesty. V ' , . 

The young people we talked to were Very sober. We must help 
them feel that there is Wope, that there is .compassion, that 
joy and commitment adtuaily are possible. So I will end with 
,a thought from Morris West who understands the stairk reality 
of life but also understands its beauty. 

To vejeoj the joy of living t-8 to ineult 

Hin^/^o providee it, ' 
And^who gave us the gift of laughter 

along with the gift o-f teave. 

Our young population has that gift. We squelch it far too 
often; we do not enhance it enough. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEjlS 
RELATED TO PRACTICE 



DOGMA AND DIRECtIo^T 

Q: How do we move between the two extremes of trying ^to i^^ee 
idaals upo.n young t)eople (making them what we#think, they sttiould 
be) ^nd not giving them any direction at all? 

G.K. This seems to me t«> be one of-the philosophic questions that 
r-hope everybody can go back and discuss With. the girls themselves 
To think through the difference between' dogma and directn-on is~ an 
exciting experience at almost any age. I don't expect we will 
ever find the complete answer. But if.dur ide^l is a population 
capable of making choices on two grounds (1) consideration of 
other people and (2) facts, then we have to le^rn to look at facts 
to assess them, and to develop a measuring stick for making choice 
I think we can help people learn how to make choices without 
imposing bur o'^n styles on them. We must allow them a large 
number of alternatives. 



BUILDING TRUST 

Q. In what. ways, can a worker cooperatively build trust between 
group ,and leader? . , 

G.K. First of all; you surely don't build trust with gimmicks. 
Kids' very quickly spot phonine'^S. I don't learn trust in a . 
weekend therapy session, by falling back blindfolded and being 
caught before I idrop. Since the whole "bag" at that moment 
is to create trust, I assume they won't let me drop. Daes that 
-mean .1 .can tpust the next guy I meet in the coftimunity wh\) wants 
to cut my throat if ,1 disagree withvhiTn?^TTo . ^ 

Another way some of us try to build trust is by fitting across 
the desk from a person saying, "You know I understand who you 
are and what yoji think, and you must trust me." It ddfesn't work. 
Trust is -built /slowly, through experiei^ice. When you are working 
with people, hk honest. By that I don't mean be brutal. Bufe 
be open; don't pretend the world is. all good when you know it i^ 
not. When, they need you, be available. It takes time to build 
trust. 

If you are asking me how to build *rust with very distrustful 
young people I would need an hour to discui^s it. You have to 
undo so much. But it is not as difficult as mos^ adults seem 
to think. .What came out over and ovier in our jytudy was this 
incredible yearning ^to have somebody to talk Co. 
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MEETING .NEEDS - TOWARD GREATER EFFECTIVENESS ^ V 

Q* Should every girls,^ organization try to, meet all the needs , * 
of all girls/ «r are there some basic needs or concerns that ■ 
all organizations .should broaden their l?ase to meet? 

6*K* In my opiinion liS /organization and rl^ individual can ever 
serve; all the needs of all th^ p6bple* That's impossible, l 
So it*s all right sometimes to say we will just cut out a , 
certain slice from the whole pie and let '^"s say^ pn^ovide services 
for a paji^^icular neighborhood^ or serve girls in a particular 
area of interest* What I think is dangerous, though, is separa- 
tion dn the b^s^ of delihq[Uency or race or ethnic backgj^und. 

Now, are there basic needs all organizations should meet? I 
think ^S&i* We may not alwa^l^ agree onv/lill needs and concerns 
but 'Wii have to know them arid -develop our thinking and our programs 
around them, based on §ome philosophy* I . talked about this in 
the Bill of 'Eights context. For instance, if we believe people 
must be able to make choices, otherwise our democracy will die, 
then it behooves all organizations to provide experience iii 
making choices rather than having authoritarian leaders who set 
the program and expect everyone to work by the book. / 

If we agree that self-este^i^;;;!^ the basis for respecting other 
people, therl we have to provide the ingredients which enhance 
self--esteem: real participation in^c^ecision-makina'^ for instance, 
not just asking for ^opinions; genuine acceptance of young people 
as equals, not just as pre-adults. We can translate almost 
every one of these basic "shoulds" or ideals, combine, them with 
what we understand, and make them part of our programs • 

So, I would say all youth organizations have to fulfill some of 
the basic needs of human beings and serve a wide variety of young 
people, yet they cannot reach all of them* 

Q. You mentioned earlier that the girls had quit some of the 
oi^ganizations when they were in junior high school.. Can you 
elaborate on that - what they liked about some organizations and 
disliked about others? 

G.K* Okay, what do they like? Written very bpLg.is opportunity for 
adventure - the real possibility to get out-^and do things that 
are different , not the tame cajnping or the usual kind of summer 
progxam* I don*t mean necessarily running the rapids but just 
going somewhere else, meetiag totally different people, discussing 
new and exciting things. Wish for excitement is very big in that 
age range. / ^ 
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''I don*t usually name names, but .4-H» got a good press so I'll 
use it as a concrete example. One thing the girls. lik^d there 
wis the coed organlzatibn whrbh allowed tl>em to be with bpys 
at some tjmes^ We found kind of a general feeling: ""No, we . 
jdon't, want' always to be with boys hut ^we like to have the oppor- 
tunity to work with them and not jflst to party with them. 
Second, they Xiked individualized projects - not programs . where 
everybody has to do the same thincf. .They like^ the feeling of 
doing something distinct and getting recognition tot. it. Third, 
they liked being allowed to travel. "tt wasnlt just going on 
a vacation. We <l id something, we exhibited something, we Worked 
• oh something together, and we were somewhere else. , Being 

involved in actual helping also is important to them, as is the 
- kind of adult they meet. Their most negative reaction is to the 
adult who trekts them like little kids and looks down on them. 

I think all organizations could l^e more effective. One of my 
great hopes is that we will get away from the notion of compart- 
meritalization - school is for learning;, youth organizatidTis . 

/^e for fun, parents are for nurture. Wfe have to work togeth^ 
and eliminate the jealousies among us. For that we *leed the 
right kind of people. Partially they have to be found, but ^ 
) partially they can also be developed' through training. At the 
^ ■ Center we are starting a two^ear project, funded b^ th^ Lilly \ 
Endowment, Incorporated, in which we hope to train 400 signifi- \ 
cant personnel within eigHt/youth-serving organizations plus ^ 
some staff from corrections . 

REACHING . TROUBLED ADOL^ISCENTS 

Q. Do you have ar^ ideas on how organizations and resources 
can better reach troubled adolescents? 

G K. First of all, do not segregate them. W1>y do we call one 
"troubled" and another "untroubled?" I have not' yet seen an 
adolescent who is not troubled at times. In fact, I have not 
seen a person who is not troubled at times, regardless of age, 
but in adolescence everything is worse. It's a more touchy 
age. Almost every experience is brand new. The ability to ^e 
failure in perspective has not yet been developed. For instande, 
you have fallen in loVe and the boy leaves you. fou haven't 
experienced this'Mfore and you are ready to coifHrfit suicide. In 
contrast:, I feeL-^-§c¥rea-^-^='b^^^^ give a speech but 1 have exper-^ 

ienced over arnd^over tfiat somehow it will woi^k out. So I am 
y---" ^- anxious\>b4*W'Sot desperate.. 
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, My answer then is? first, don*t segregate; second, take the'^ 
, troubles seriously, but don't look on- the "troubi^ed*' as ' 

a group apart; third,, understahd the^ ejnormous range of normalcy. 

In, general, inucf\ of what we coiltsider^femotionaily disturb^e^, is 

normal. , , " 

Q. What are the alternatives to traditional ways of dealing- 

with runaways? i ' ' 

« ■ « . ~\, , 

G.K. Certainly they vary. Sometimes we treat runaways as 
offenders rather than as victims, and then things get worse and 
worse and worse* I think definitely thiiS' has to stop. . There 
have been' some very good placeSs,»for runaways here in tl\e^in 
Cities ^=^pen places where a girl tjould go and stay. But^sorae 
changes aiSe taking place that worry me. The current approach 
seems, to b>s "now that we havQ been good enough to take you in, 
we expect you to bare your soul. Te'll us all about yourself." 
That's not what I call an alternative. Neighborhood houses 
used to offer people refuge, but few such residences exist any 
more. Desperately ndeded, I think, is a network of residences a 
over the country (not only in the cities) where yoUng people can 
stay for a time and where they will find helping people to talk 
to if they wish, but only if they wish. These residences might 
be called youth hostels - not runaway houses or half-way houses. 
We who work with youth often have gold in our hands, not yet 
tarnished by the taste t>f being something bad. Why label 
prematurely a person in the making? Just because our young 
people take to/the toad wfe don't have to label them runaways. 



^HANGING STRUCTURES THAT OFPRfiSS -YOUTH 

Q: What can be done politically to change the structures that 
oppress youth and especially female youth? 

G.K. I do not think that yputh is totally "oppressed." Perhaps 
the most important structure in ne^fd of change is the family 
Structure where double standards still prevail. Girls in our 
study often complained that they were not allowed to go but in 
the evening but their brother was, or the boy was allowed to 
hike in summer with a group but the girl wasn't. And this 
distinction was not made on the basis of age; it was strictly 
boy/girl. Sexuality is not the only basis for uneven treatment, 
but it certainly is the strongest one. v ^ 
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I 9ee changing the family structure not ad much in terms of. 
making a new structure but .rather in terms 9 f moving away > . 
froip the male dominati^ authoritarian structnire* 1 also see 
the family structure*, as a mirror of th^ political structu«;e. . 
That means .in the old monarchies in aijthoritatian cbuntties , 
the family followed the ?am'e pattern. Wost people in this 
country come from this kind of 2>ackgro^nd where the king was . 
at the helm and below him were^he people subse:);vient . to him. 
Now it is odd that change in political structure does not ^ 
necessarily result in change in other structures. It didt^ t 
follow in the family; frequently it didn't follow in the ... 
schools^. But' these ar^structures that need to be \changed. ^ , 

Another structure that definitely must be chang.e^ is the 
one surrounding status offenses. ,Boys and girls are brought - 
before the courts because they are not going to school. . 
Americans feel very embarrassed because our delinquency figures 
are so high. Naturally they are when we count every kid that 
plays truant as a delinquent. I don't know of any other country 
which does that. If the status offenaer. (the offender who has 
committed an act that would not be a crim^ for ar^ adult) were to 
be taken off the courts, most girls wouldn*t even , be offenders. 
Most of the time they are in that category because of sexual 
misconduct"' which is not considered misconduct among the boys, 
even today. This will be ^changed and the change will come . 
through the legal profession. Who will then take care of these 
girls? Who will work with them? I say it is the responsibility 
of people in the neighborhoods and of the yputh organizations 
in the community. - 

Other structures - vocational education, for instance - heed to 
be changed, too. But enough for now. , ' 

REACHING YOUNG PEOPLE , ' 

Q. How can we change our approach to young people so that we 
can reach them? ^ 

' G.K. They are not So hard to reach. They want to be reached. 
They want to be listened to; they don't want to be talked down 
to; and they don't want td be constantly told that they must be 
exactly what someone els^ is. I'll finish up with two illumina- 
ting poems. The first is one by a 16-year-old girl, written 
after she was found in the "gutter," labeled "mentally ill, and 
placed in a mental hospital. 
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Xou aren't hprmat you know, the fat nurse said aeausimg me»* 

No, I dOn'H know, I said heavily under my breath. 

She heard me though, as her neck 'stretched out straining "to 

hear more . * • ^ . ■ t, 

What^s your goal in life? '' ^ 

To dastrate all 'the -guys in town and marry the women,, 
Not really, just play i^ig'ti little game.' 

She ahdnged the subjeot^beoause of her unaomfortatile position^ 

And fixed hev gaze qteadiVy upon my poetry hook. 

What 's your favorite poefft? ' ' ^ • . . ^ 

I hear Apieriaa 'aighingi, - '. 

Isn't it, I hear America singing? 

Not the way thinsps are going nowadays, said J, in a flat tone 
The psychos got up for lunch, and she stood there directing , 

the line . ' , ibg 

I think she felt sO^er with them. ~ 

How little we know about what goes oft beneath the hostility, 
we encounter. How fast she catches our fear ... From another 

16-~year~old: - i ' 

. ■ . ■ ^ ■ 

I used to be .the cocoon all wrapped up 
in what ^thought then was safety ' ; 
insulating myself from all the hurts and coys of life^ 
Afraid of so much of love, strangers , of being 'rejected 
Of trying new things, of be'ing wrong, of bein^ laughed 
Or of just be'ing. 

Snuggled in my security blanket, I miss so^uch. 
Now I dm the worm, just^reaking - through the cocoon 
Crawling slowly, inching my way towards the light. 
Crawling ailittle, a little, each day, I hope. 
Trying not to slip back a foot' for every inch I gain. 
Some day I will be that butterfly , free and^ glorious , 
not afraid of everything I do. 

The ike s sage I get^ Don't make young people feel they, 
have to be afraid; i^t them be creative; -try not to crush 
the butterfly; let them think, live, be concerned and 
develop. • 
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BLACK XOmn AND PSIGHOSOClAI^ DEVEIiOPMENT 
• 4 CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



While there exists a massive literature on the characteristics 
and problems of black AiAericans, 'few studies exist which take as 
the mai'ji focus of attention the black adolescent or youth and, 
'the problem of psychosocial development. Moreover, while there 
has been considerajble genuine interest and concern for the psycho 
social developmental problems of. black youth, there has beeair-ilttle 
actual systematic or theoretically' guided reseal^ch in this area 
(Pettigrew, 1964; Proshansky and Newton, 1968). Indeed, a perusal 
of that small corpus of research which does exist' suggests that 
many of the more fundamental and significant questions have not 
even been broached, much less subjected to empirical investiga- 
tion. For ^xampl^, the way in which black youth "construct" or 
cultivate their Identities through the use of others as models 
has been virtually ignored, despite evidence from psychological, 
.clinical ,\ahd sociological studies on the significance of role 
models as )30urces of psychosocial development (BandUra and Walters, 

1965).. I » \' 

The deart)h ot research- on psychosocial development among black 
youth, i^i contrast to the wealth of d*ta on early self-identity 
development .among black children, is all the more i surprising w|ieh 
seen against tj:ie background of recent social change (both within 
an^i without the black community), the substantial- growth and 
visibi]ity of. a black professional leadership class sufficiently 
avaiiable as models of achievement, and the dramatic growth in 
the number of black youth currently enrolled' in traditionally 
white and black colleges and universities. In view of these re- 
cent developments, together with new and expanded opportunities 
in employment and the apparent new level of self-awareness among 
black youth, it is reasonable to'' assume that these events have 
created new and unfamiliar developmental problems for not a few 
black youth. ' 

The development of a relevant theoretical or conceptual frame- " 
work is QSisential for a more thorough understanding and analysis 
of psychosocial identity development among black youth. The pur- 
pose here is to emphasise, through theoretical formulation and 
cetae study analysis, the utility^ of the rple model approach as a 
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conceptual framework .tor investigating the development of psycho- 
social identity among black youth. More specif icaLly , this paj)er • 
focuses upon the ways In which role models are selected and rend- 
ered useful by these youth in theJr various attempt^ to cultivate 
features of their personal ,and .social identities. Such a fopus. 
allows Observation iCf how the youth shapes 'his own identity 
"through his own actions, rather th&d bed,ng actisd upon by his social 
environment, ^ile such an approapfn is subject to certain limita- 
tions, it is cleaj>ly a useful str^itegy to explore the theoretical 
possibilities opened up by considering the function of role models 
in black psychosocial disvelopment . -« 

THEORETICAL .pD CONCEPTUAJb ORIENTATION ^ 

Ps,ychosocial development, of whiph identity fomation is of proto- 
typical significance , -has befen the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion and investigation by behavioral scientists in recent . years . 
Nowhere has this subject received fuller treatment than in the 
numerous works of Erikson (1950, 1964, 1968). While his perspec- 
tive is" Rotated by psychoanalytic theory, he has systematically 
reorganized that theory to take greate37 ac^count of the socio-, 
cultural environment. For Erikson, the quintessential task of 
youth is the establishmeht of a sense of one's own ideQ;feity as a 
unique person^ identity represent^s an evolving configuration grad- 
ually established through successive synthesis and resynthesis of 
psychosocial components, involving the articulation of personal 
capacities, values, identifications, and fanta$ies 1|ith plans, 
ideals, expectations, and opportunities. Thus in Erikson's view, 
Belative identity formation is not fully possible before late 
adoleacence, when the body, "now fully grown, grows together 
into an individual appearance," when the fully developed coraiitive 
structure enables the youth to envisage a career «wi thin an histor- 
ical perspective, and when the emergence of the capacity for' arid 
interest in sustained hete^-osexual - intimacy has been reached. ' 

Most behavioral scientists are agreed thaf the youth sta^e ,of 
the life cycle is increasingly more problematic owing to social. 

, psychological, and physical changes, (Conger, 1973 ; . Hauser, 1971 ) • 
Youth find themselves in the position of having lost their former 
childhood status' and yet not having acquired the full status of 
the adult. They are, as Hoffej? (1965) suggests, in a traditional 

•period between Sjibatuses and affiliations characterized by root- 
lessness and a highi rate of cifange. The experience of status 
discontinuity confronts the youth with few clearly define^ ex- 
pectations or norms to guide his behavior. 1 At the social level, 
youth are expected ,to become more seriously committed tb the 
acquisition of values, skills, and patterns of behavior appropriate 
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to the 6iduXt world of experleince, to era^ir^e the range \Qf^^pot en tial 
reiference groups and signifi-cant others, and to become much more ' . 
sophistiqated in relating to others, .^hese relationships ift turn ' ) 
bring new expectations, demands,, and opportunities to "which the . 
.youth is expected, to respond. As a psychological phenomenon, the 
youth perhaps fojc the first time attempts consciously and de- 
liberately to conceptualize himself,, to reconcile the external 
and internal world of experience, i.e., to. come to terms with him- ' 
self and 'his society (Douvan and Adel son, 1966; Eriltson, 1968). 
The growth in cognitive capacity and the development of intellectual 
skills permit- new ways of learning and-" incorporating behavior 
while simultaneously serving as liberating and motivating forces 
impelling the youth toward more active participation in his own 
socialization; These unprecedented changes create perturbations 
if not severe stress. The " normative identity crisis so often , 
referred to in connection with this period is a'^result of these ' 
multiple transformations and social .pressures. 

There is ],ittle to indicate that black youth escape the tensions 
and turbulence of this period, as numerous autobiographical accounts, 
and essays would seem to suggest (Malcolm X, 1965; Ellison, 1965;. 
Brown, 1965; Cleaver, 1968). Moreover, problems precipitated by 
minority status, ^ cultural conflict, and caste Victimization may 
result in compliclations of a somewhat different order and may 
be seen to take different forms an^ find quite different solutions * 
among^^these youth (Rainwater, 1966; Clark, 1965; Brody, 1964).'' 

The isslaes of crucial significance for yoiith are questions of- choice 
and commitment (Marcia, 1966; Erikson, 1968). The need to develop 
a sense of identity from among all past, current, and pcitential 
relations compels the youth to make a series of increasingly more 
circumscribed selections of personal, occupational^ and ideologi- 
cal commitments. His choice and commitment to the perf oimance^of 
certeiin social roles aids in the establishment of his social 
identity;, while his , commitment to certain personally relevant 
values and beliefs permits membership in a -larger community through 
which extensions of his identity are fostered and solidified. The . 
variety of social roles and values as available options open to 
the youth are not, however, unlimite'd. With each choice the . 
breadth and variety of alternatives narrow. Such variables as ■■ 
race, religion, level of education, and community have the effect 
of reducing the range^^of possibilities. - Furthermore, there is 
some reason to believe that the specific ways in which the youth 
attempts to resolve these issues is determined in part by his 
position 03^ the position of his parents in the hierarc]:iy of social 
classes (Schonl'eld, 1971; Musgrove, 1964). That is, the status 
differentials among youth are highly related to IJhe ways in which 
they orient themselves to the society at large and have a decided 
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influence' on the content, duration) and et^cessful^ess of the 
period*. Hence, youth of varipus classes may be. expected to 
differ i^ their modes of response to pi^oblems encountered during 
this .period^in their development and to move at differing paces 
toward relative identity formation. 

With the prospect of choice and decision, the youth^ is likely to 
be shof>ping around for behavioral models and clarifying defini- 
tions that offer the possibility pf Relative permancenpe "ahd 
* stability in personal organization* Patents may only ambivalently 
serve as acceptable models during this period given the youth's 
eafly dependency pn them. Furthermore, the inability of parents ; 
to confer extrinsic personal status' is* well recognized by the 
youth, as is the knowledge that a sei^se of. identity and personal 
worth as an adult required a degree of social recognition th^t 
transcends the family. HoW parents are displaced as role models 
is revealed in. a* study. by Havighurst and his associates (19^6) 
in their analysis of essays written by children and youth on the 
theme, "The Kind of Person I Want to Be." In childhood the per- 
sons most clearly idealized are parents, wt^ile during early 
adolescence parents are partially displaced by various glamorous 
"personalities" such as movie stars, athletes, or fictional char- 
acters. But in late adolescence, the most idealized individuals 
tend to be attractive and> visible individuals who exemplify cer- 
tain valued competences or skills, and who are generally admired 
by adults in the community. Yet parents are not altogether re- 
jected by- the youth. Their significance and function as models 
tend to vary depending upon socioeconomic status and the nature 
of early parent-child rei^Bitionships . 



Perhaps at no other time is the tendency to rely on models more . 
open to observation than during the adolescent period of develop- 
' ment. The literature abounds in examples of youth seeking des- 
perately for someone to have faith in, to look up to, someone to 
serve as a reliable and trustworthy model for experimentation 
and guidance into their new identities (Goethals and Klos, 1970). 
"To such a {>"erson," Erikson (1956) writes, "the late adolescent • 
wants to- be an appren^^ice or disciple, a follower .... a patient." 
The phrase "in search of identity" quite appropriately describes 
the youth's experimentation with different models and value systems 
to find the ones of best fit. Sipice identity is something'., to be 
cultivated aha not merely a function of social inheritance, there 
is the necessity of ejqperi'menting and choosing , , and the possibility 
of makiAg incorrect ahd inappropriate choices. Nonetheless, how 
the youth relates hdmself and is related to his society is Re- 
vealed through these crucial choices. ^ 
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To tho extent Vakt Identity, formation involves the .activity of , ^ 
relating -obeself to persons, values',, and institutions in one's' 
society, it invariably involves the process of v.identif icati'on. 
As the massive literature and research reveal's, Ijie process of' 
• identification is one of the principal media throtigh which be- 
havior, values, skills, and oth^r identity elements are learned— 
the essential means by which identity grows in ever more mature 
interplay with the' identities of the individual's models. .The 
cultivation of identity through the process of identification 
inevitably gives to the individual • s identity fea'tures which 
are common to the identities of others. Thus the youth identi- 
fies with others and those pthers become extensions of his identity 
i.e., features or symbols o€ its content, 

* 

The selection and identification with role models may be deter- 
mined by several factors. As Bandura and Wfelters (1965) have shown 
models must be perceived as having high utility Value for the 
realization of personal aspirations and goals. In addition, such 
variables as age, sex', social class, Sind racial and ethnic statua 
are all important determinants in role model selection. Equally 
important are the, potential identifier's own characteristics that 
affect his preferences and determine the types of models who are 
selected for observation and emulation (Bandura and Walters, 1970). 
Most youth may be assumed to have some plans regarding their per- 
-sonal futures, the outlines of which areohly roughly sketched in. 
Hence, the youth's anticipations and aspirations may be said to 
serve as the refex-ence ground for present conduct and stylizations 
of hi$ identity (Hauser, 1971). In choice of inodels he is 
likely to choose attributes or qua3itd.es that fit him, become him, 
those things that go with his other qualities. Again, 'much de- 
pends on how the yoUth sees himself and his future, for appropriate 
ness and fit are only meaningful in terms of the idfeal identity 
for which the qualities of the model are chosen. 

In considering the role of models as they function, 14 the service 
of relative identity fojjmation, .attention' should be focused on 
relevant psychosocial tasks to be resolved at this stage in the 
life cycle. Among the tasks encountered during this period are ' 
those of instrumental and interpersonal competence, i.e., the 
development of role skills and styles of performance related to 
particular social roles. For male youth, choosing and preparing 
for a vocational role' takes precedence in awareness, since occu- 
pation plays a crucial defining role in his identity (Blau, 1963). 
The dominant theme in his choice 6f models fs therefore likely to 
be work relevant. An equally important task has to do with the 
establishment of a set of personal values and, more generally, 
the c^ommitment to an ideological system. Lane (1969) an^i Smith 
et al. (19^6), among others ^ have demonstratecT the important func- 
tion of ideological commitments in the search for a personal sense 



of. identity*. The values- to which the youth commits himself are 
not simply 'carbon copies of - parental values, nor are they th§ 
result of internalization of disepibodied rules, principles, or 
other abstractions; rather. they are the outcome of discovery , 
through experience of these ideals and principles appropriate to 
his circumstance^^-. ** '. ' • • 

From the foregoing;, two types of role models can be conceptually 
distinguished. Moclela may be cpncei.Yed as r (l ) , i|pecific persons./ 
who serve as examp:(.e's by means of Which specificfskills and behavior 
patterns are acquired, ^and (2) a' set of attributes or. ideal quali- 
ties which may or may not be linked directly. with any one particu- 
lar person as such, . in. which case the model is symbolic, repre- 
senting a synthesis ^,pf diffuse and discrete phenomena. Henfe, / 
exemvlav^ and eymboHo models may be observed to serve different 
functions and to be invested -with quite different meanings by 
the youth engaged in the process of cultivating various features v 
of . his social and personal identity. 

^ • ■ 

Exemplary- models may be seen as persons who provide the technical 
knowledge, skills, 'or behavioral patterns which can be effectively* 
utilized by the youth for developing certain competencies; in 
effect, they demonstrate for the youth. how something is done 
(Kemper, 1968). A variety of exemplary models may be utilized 
for cultivating different features of identity and may reflect 
more clearly achievement strivings and identity goals. Symbolic 
models may be conceived as representing particular value orienta- 
tions, ideal- or ideological perspectives. We have in mind the 
tendency of cultures to embody abstract values, principles, and 
other "collective representations" in mythical, historical, and 
living figures (e.g". , heroes), and the inclination of individuals 
to view certain figures a^ repositories of particular virtues, 
ideals, or esteemed attributes. As persons, symbolic models func- 
tion as guides in the search for congenial ideology and values 
through their "personalization" of values and ideals. Through 
personal achievement, courage, or social . activities , they serve 
to inspire aJlherence to certain ways of behaving and thinking. 

The nature and -extent of a given n|jfj> del ' s influence in the emerg- 
ing psychosocial identity of youth may vary, and such a possibility 
must be taken into account. As a means of approach, the relation- 
ship between a given youth and his models may be conceptualized 
in terms of type, oontent and eaope of their relationship. Type 
refers to the 'quality or tone of^ the relationship and may be de- . 
fined positive, negative or neutrdl. The quality of the re- 
lationship between the subject and the model can be established 
largely through an analysis of the content. of the relationship. 
By oonteni we refer to the nature of the model's influence as 



It is in the youth's striving to systematize and order the vario-us 
and sundry influences on his life that his si^fic&nt models can 
be observed to emerge. In fact, the. clarity of self-concept can 
be/seen to have been aided by the- establishment of significant 
identifications; we found that such models could beHsolated for 
most of these .youth and that they were closely related to the 
quali^ty of integration of their psychosocial organization. 

Who aVe the figures that eme^Jp^in the imagery of these youth as 
they move toward engagement' of identity-related i^ssues and the 
task of evolving an identity ideal?. When the data are analyzed 
for those models having a signi'f i^cant impact ojo. the psychosocial 
identity of these youth, patterns of identification are centered 
primarily, though not exclusively, in the family. Parental m^odels 
are observed to play powerfully active roles in the evolving sense 
of identity of thes6 youth,. To be sure, other models are also- 
observed to have a sigrii-f icant impact on shaping their 'identities., 
and tend to reflect e&fcain styles of psychosocial development. 



Most behavioral scientists seem to agree that the influence of 
one parent or the^ other tends to e^xceed the influence of any other 
one or two persons in our lives. ' Some ' students attribute the 
more formative and influential role to the motheij whose early 
relationship with the child is assumed to be of crucial importance 
in subsequent development. In this connection, the rol^ of the 
black mother has been given particular attention owi^ng to her 
alleged dominant position in the family and the assumed conse- 
quences this seems to have for the child. A variety of empirical 
evidence would appear to support the view of the mother's influ- 
ential 'role in the child's ea-rly development (Emmerich, 1956; 
Mussen, 1969; Winch, 1962). However, a somewhat different pattern 
of influehce may emerge during later stages of development. For. 
the male youth, the mother may continue to function as an object 
of moral and emotional support, while others, including the father 
serve as models through whom he seeks to dultivate his social 
and personal identity. Indeed, this is precisely the pattern 
which lemerges from the accounts of our subjects. The model whq 
figures most priminently in their accounts of their more recent 
development is clearly the father or father surrogate. 

From their various accounts it becomes clear that a considerable 
transfoJmati'on has occurred over the years in their relationship 
wijjh the father, growing stronger or weaker as the case may be, 
as each youth has gained in the capacity and knowledge to make 
critical judgments of the father's personal qualit:^es, competences 
and limitations. Changes at both the conceptual and perceptual 
Tevels have apparently resulted in changes in valuing and behaving 
towai'd the father as model, and more often than not these chariges 




(this is defined or descri'bed by the subject. Suohi influenGe 
may be described as having occurred on the level of overt behavior 
or conscious orientations, with respect to values, aspirations 
beliefs, or goals. In addition, the influence of the model may- 
be seen as general or specific, in which case we refer to the 
Boope of the model'''8 influence, that is, whether the youth is in- 
clined toward apprppriating specific behaviors or orientations 
of the model., or whether his desire is generally t.O "be like" the 
model in most respects. In those terms, the scope of the^, model's 
influence wqu1<| indicate whether he functions in th6 capacity of 
exemplary or symbolic model .1 

This approach to psychosocial develfif^ent attempts to remedy What 
Matza (1964) .has termed the "hard determinism" perspective, which 
suffusek sociological and social psychological research at some 
levels with an emphasis on personal choice, commitment^j«^jnd :wid.q]U,e- 
ness as eissential ingredients in identity formation. Henice, it 
seeks to focus attention on the interaictional and constructive .j" 
processes of psychosocial development in which the individual is ' 
an active participant. Its ,value lies ih the potential for pro- 
viding useful data on the content and charactei' of black youths.* 
evolving sense of identity as reflected in their choice of models. 
Its utility has already become apparent in a recent investigation 
carried out by the author (Taylor, 1975). Some of the more salient 
findings from that study are summarized below* 



BLACK YOUTH AND ROLE MODELS IDENTIFICATION » 

Thirty black male youth made up the total sample ' for ^the investi- 
gation. They ranged in age frpm 18 to 21 and represented a wide 
range of socioeconomic backgrounds and geographical location^. 
The sample is therefore a highly^ specific one. To begin with, , 
It consists 'only of male college youth. While this fact places 
an important limll^atipn on the kinds of conclusions that can be 
drawn, the aim waiS' to examine the lives of a certain segment of 
the youtlj population to discover the function of role models in 
their emerging psychosocial economies. The techniques of investi-; 
gation consisted of the autobiography and the intensive interview. 
A number of topics empirically shown, to be relevant to psychosocial 
development were explored, includi;ig the youth's early and more 
recent experiences in the family and community^, his conceptions 
of the future as reflected, in aspirations dnd plans, and his value„ 
orientations and self-definitions (Douvan knd Adelson, 1968; Elder,. 
1968; Hauser, 1971)-- Data- from these, areas provided the basis 
upon which to establish the general sociohistorical context within 
which psychosocial development occurred, and it was within this 
context that role^fiodel identifications/ and tlieir function in 
psychosocial ideiSity H^re ex^ined.^ j 
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have revealed new and different aspects of his personal qualities . 
previously overlooked or ignored. This may be seen to .have im- 
portaht consequeiice^^ for the fathei?'s role as model for his son. 

At least several factors or conditions could be identified as 
having influenced the extent "to which the^ father- became a salient 
model for the youth. In general » the father's influence as a 
model stems from his ability to ^vide what may be called crucial 
-esourc^s, i.e., pertinent behavior pattexris j gsheral value 
).rientatiohs, and the like', which the youth has found, through 
Verience, to be particularly effective in coping with certain 
evelopmental problems. Hence, the father 's/Tole a-s significant 
odel was often contingent upon and expresserd in terms Qf what 
xxe did or failed to do for the youth at various crucial jg^ripds 
in life. What emerges, then, is a genera)/ principle of /'Xecipro- 
ieity:!\ i.e. , an, exchange of resources fo/ identificationf bia^tween 
if ather^nd ; aon /icompare Scanzoni , . 1971 ) 

iFor most youths the father functions generally as exemplary r^t^t^r^ 
than as symbolic ^mo del . That is , • f ew^hoose^ him .as their iden^ti^;^ 
ideal. Rather, a pattern emerges whereby the father, during 
various stages i?i the early life of the youth, functions as a 
powerful symbolic modfel , but growth and maturity lead to an apparent 
VJection of him at later stages, though he continues to serve*"' the 
useful function of exemplaiy model . However, wh6re ai)propriate ' 
opportunities for making critical judgments of the father s per- 
sonal attributes or competences yere not possible, or where such 
opportunities were severely limited, a transformation in th:^.s role 
frequently did not occur. This tendency was often observed in 
cases where the father was absent from the home through separation, 
divorce, or death, and where his place in the psychological economy 
of the youth became. that of an unchanging figure whose personal 
characteristics and expectations were imagined to always^e.t^e 
same. Under these circumstances, the yoiith desired to become 
like this idealized image of the father (often encouragefd by the 
mother and other relatilres) and sought to cultivate hi^ putative 
<5liarac t eri s t i c s . 

Just as the .father may come to serve as a powerful ob(j^ct of posi- 
tive identification, both admired and emulated by th^ youth," he 
was also observed to function in the capacity of "neigative model," 
an evil prototype of identity features the youth shbuld seek to 
avoid and of a pot^nti^il future 'he should seek to i)revent. This 
seeming rejection of the father as a relevant or Useful model does 
not necessarily see tbfe end of his influence. hoWever. Indeed, 
he may "live on" in thfe shadows of the youth's c/onsciousness^ i 
assuming the role of k^>al, ahd thus come to ocxSupy a prominent 
place in the evdlving fden^i-ty. Implicit here/ of course, is the 



notion that the perception and,. rejection of th^ father as approp- 
riate model Extends beyond simple jjonacceptance of his modes of 
behavior, , attitud^s, or values, frequently encompassing the foima-r 
tion of counter-behavior • an* values. Hence, the father's role as 
negative model may often turn out to, be Just as influential in 
shaping the behavior, values , ',and identity aspiriations of the. 
youth as liis function in a more positive sense.. • ^ 

In, general , from these data it becomes clear that the father 
plays a highly significant role in the evolving identity. of these, 
youth. It seems that in one way or another, they are compelled " 
to come to terms with the. paternal figure; And since different 
motives may be seen to have driven the youth at different peri'-ods • 
in life, the extent to which the father becomes a salient model 
may be governed by the relevance of certain of his personal attri- 
butes or qualities for coping with the central concerns of the , 
youth during a given period, including the resolution of certain 
tasks" related to identity formation. Thus oiir analysis suggests- 
that the faljher 's function as role model is never ' static or un- 
changing, exiz'ept under conditions' where he-^may be absent from the 
home during crucial peri'ods in the life of the youth. . 

Other models are also observed to play active roles -in the emer- ' 
gent identity of these youths. While these models are.'seen to 
come and go, to wax and wane in importance across/ the span of the 
youth's biographical' career, th^y tend to fall roughly into two 
main categories : work relevant ^nd value relevant modeli^. Both 
are essential in the youth's ability to evolve arf identity idieal , , 
an interrelated set of images thaij^jiave psychological^ ^signif icance 
for him, Almost-^all youth had str(Dng work models, i^^e., they had 
identified closely, with someone in ^a vocational area in which they 
were interested. Although it is difficult to know whether the 
choice of an occupatio'n preceded identification' with a specific 
model, or whether the discovery of the^ model resulted in a strong 
interest in a given field, it is clearNfchat the model often served 
to deepen vocational interests' and insprre commitment of a signifi- 
cant nature. . Indeed, the model was oft6n\said to have** more clearly 
focused the interests and energies of the yputh"| a' typical response 
being: "1 became more serious about my studies and mOre concerned 
about really preparing myself for .a career. 

Value relevant models, come into focus as the you-th moves toward 
setting priorities among his interests and prefeiWces, as he seeks 
to give a certain stiructure and meaning to his lifk. Such attempts 
reflect a growing awareness of the diversity of human values, the 
complexity of human experience, and the relationship between values 
and the achieveijient of social purpose. Such value relevant models 
were both living and dead, and were frequently selected ^pn the 
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basia of their ^convictions^ courage, and achievements. They pro-^ 
•vided values and beliefs about .what is; worthwhile in life ajid 
inspired hope, in the future ^nd in on&'s individual chance. .. 

Perhaps one of the most serious and recurring problems encountered 
by many of these youth -in evolving an identity, i^feal—timt is, 
in sdlqc ting appropriate models/for inclusion invthe evolrving 
pattern-^has to do with tKe impemanence of potentially useful 
models whiGh, in turn, renders significant and lasting identifica- 
tions difficult , if not impossible. In recent years numerous popu 
lar black figures have appeared, persons with whom these youth ■ 
have become familiar and. to whom many have become attracted. Yet 
the failure of many such persons to withstand the press of events 
and changing times has often resulted in their failure to hold 
the imagination iof these youth. Indeed, the emergence and demise 
of once papular (models has at times- been so incessant as to leave 
ntany youth confused, frustrated and eventually unwilling to invest 
themselves, the],r admiration, and their trust in any and all model 

Here one may observe a strong skepticism -toward popular and not 
so pop\ilar models. The attitude may be assumed that all models 
are constantly becoming out of date, beginning -t© decline even as 
^^hey emerge, since things are in a state- of flux. For some youth 
a solution is found. in selecting as -models more distant figures, 
those less vulnerable to change, e.g., the deceased. Thus it is 
not /surprising that such figures as Martin Luther King, MalcoLm 
X, Marcus Garvey,. Frederick Douglass," or W.E..B. DuBo^s, all im- 
portant black men of the past, are identified as the, nearly -most 
perfect models by these youth. . .' " 

Since one's own fate may be thought to be linked with that of one' 
model in the sense that their failures and humiliations become 
one 'd* own and, there ore, damaging to self-esteem,, the selection 
''of deceased figures may often be seen as "safer" investments, as 
less susceptible to the vicissitudes of contemporary life than 
are living models. In- any case, one is less likely to be dis- 
appointed by such models in .the futu3?6 since |;heir biographical 
careers have been terminated. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

"Although there are perhaps many ways of looking at the- process- 
of becoming an adult, that is,- of achieving a mature and rel^ 
tively stable sense of personal identity, we found it to be a 
useful strategy to see the process as one in which the youth 
gradually ac quire's a variety of commitments as revealed through 
his selections and identifications with' certain, role models who 
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influence as well as , constrain ttis psychosocial development. In 
.effect, conmiitments create the conditions for stability in per- ' . 
sonal organization and thus permit the\ relative formation of„ 
identity. The' extent 'to which a given youth was able to estah^ 
lish significant role model identif icatipns was^ found to be inti- 
mately related to the character and quality of integration of 
his psychosocial organization. The notion of commitment allows- 
us to focus upon the age at which it becomes possible to. make ser- 
ious choices of some lasting consequence^ For example, ii;; seetos . 
less likely that children are capable of making lasting comihit- . 
ments which more or less bind them to a future course oS develop- 
ment than are youth about, to enter upon ^ new >and different'^ status, 
youth who are* not only encoucpaged to make seriqus commitments but /. 
who have at their disposal a rich variety ol social and jisychologi- 
cal supports as well as a fund of experience upon which l^o rely.„., 

, 

How the j^outh comes eventually to commit himself to ach^-eving; a 
certain identity requires a fuller analysis than we have given ' 
here. Investigations have only recently begun in this' area of 
which the work of Hauser (1971/. is^ a notable example.. In his » 
investigation of identity formation among black and white lower- 
class youth, he firids an identity foreclosure pattern to be nfost 
prevalent among black youth. He attributes this ideiiitlty variant 
to "model deprivation,'! frequent failure, and to their ^perception 
of limited opportunities. Hence, .their view of the future, together 
with absent role models, had a decided effect on their ability to 
make future commitments, i.e., to stake themselves on achlsi-eving 
certain identities with a fairly confident expectation that sych 
identities would be realized in the future. But what of oxsh^r 
youth? 1? What antecedent conditions give rise to their permanence 
of choice" and commitment? Does environmental stability, includ- 
ing such things as changes, in family structure, frequent c^an^es 
in social conditions, and the impermanence of popular and poten- 
tially useful models, affect the permanence with which they are 
able Or willing. to make more or less lasting comufnitments? Whil^ 
these data suggest that environmental stability is indeed an im-\ 
portant aspect influencing personal commitments, only a more \ 
rigorous investigation can produce evidence that would either ^ 
confiira or deny the validity of this observation. 

There would appear to "t^e" heuristic value in conceptualizing 
psychosocial identity as a construc-tive process, a process mediated 
by the youth's conception of the future which he may render tract- 
able by choices made in the present. Stated differently, the 
youth's anticipation of a certain future is the reference point 
for present conduct and stylizations of identity. His role model 
identifications would expose the changing meaning of the future ♦ 
Youth lacking a clear conpeption of the future, having failed to 



develop w tent flitive life pj^^jiv were observed to have less instru- 
Sental^and ?eall0tic ttot;ions of steps toward ^el^ 
eluding the seleotion of appai<opri ate models who might hflP^^J , 
biiig^fhoul their reali.atISn\ Future l*::^?^^??*^^/^?^^^^ 
more fully on the sequence of iftadels as indications of the youth s 
.ohanRing perspectives, values, and identit^^ Sf?ir iS* 

stability and change in role model identifications may^^offer im- 
portant insights into the nature of the^^uth's conception of, 
future possibilities, in terms of identity construction. 

A thorough deveioj^mental analysis of personal kid social! identity 
eLong bliok youth is a major task thftt. goes beyond the present 
unde5taking. What is required ip ^ comprehensive longitudinal , 
portrayal of development, including description and e^cplg^nation 
of, the evolving relations between the processes of construction, 
interaction, and enculturation. We have attempted ^«^®^?P . ^ 
tentative conceptual framework which., it is hoped, will facilitate 
analysis. and interpretation in this area, one which will, enable 
us ti see the function of role models as integral parts of the 
developmiental and matxirational process. 



\ 



\1, * While it €s perhaps true .thai? youlih' euboultures i'uia.otioni As ' 
smtces oS inteijitii etatua aaA social support', they^are for mbst^ 
youth temporal^ solutions ♦ It remai'iaa foy the youth- to come to ^ 
grips with the adult wo??ld of eacperilSnoe where a maturd (or rnox^e 
acceptahle)^ permanent identity Ahd status "are to be .found. 



2. Orrin Klap^ uses the terflf "symbolic Readers" toi describe aul 
persons ?is movie stars, politicians, and other celebrities; see 
Siis symbQlio Lfiad&ve Banduj?a and Walters (1963) have used 

the term symbolic and exemplary models to desc3?lb0 persons preseinted 
through films to childi*en. As these terms are used here, both . 
take, on a l.argely different meaning than those assigned by Klapp 
or Bandura and Walters. , * / x-' 

3* Black; females were not included in the sample because it was 
assumed on the basis of some emipirical, evidence that females are 
normally presented with, a somewhat different set of psychosocial 
problems and thus would have made the task of analysis more diffi- 
cult. , . 
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...Wl)$n I was a teen-ager, a white 
boy lieeking to have ah experitti'ental 
dialijgue asked me what it was like 
to be a Negro. I answered/ "It's 
liki being a 'beautiful women. " \ 
He was confounded ; I went on to 
[nt out that like the beautiful^ 
ian*^the Negro could always e^gpect 
special treatment--only instead of 
being Jtn^atia ting, the treatment 
tokk-^he form of hostility. Veiled 
orf unveiled. Like the beautiful 
woman, the Negro could always expect 
people to act in a certain way— but 
this predicted attitude was negative 
and disdaining instead of positive 
and admiring. Like the beautiful 
woman, thfe Negro never knew if he 
was accepted for himiself or for what 
was merely skin-deep. So Negroes, 
like beautiful women, have extreme 
confusion evaluating their own worth 
or estimating their true impact on 
associates or events. 



igo. 1 



But that was 25 years Ago. Today 
the Negro teen-ager still knows about 
beautiful women in the same way that 
I "knew about themy In addition, 
however, he is fated with a paraddx I 
did not suffer. .Today he knows there 
is much, muqh more opportunity and 
good-will. Co-temporaneously, there 
a^re many problems to be resolved 
befojre he can be a functioning, happy, 
^nd efficient contributor to' the soci*- 
sty. He knows that .it is'-mucli more i 
difficult to be bereft of crippling 
emotions of fear, anger, hate, and 
envy. He divines, somehow, that the 
road to effective love and work 



relationships is both motf^ arduous ' 
to achieve and more probable of 
completion. This paradtox is the 
harsh truth of a new reality/ 
merciless and boijintiful, which has 
appeared in the United States in 
only the past decade. 

For the adole§cent 25 years ago 
there seamed iittXe likelihood, for 
instance, that he could aspire to 
the highest political offices. It 
would have been rash to aim for 
certain occupations, especially in 
selected parts of our country. Not 
many (or. any) in his acquaintance- 
ship would haVe ponsidered it possible 
that Negroes would be solicited and 
Implored to i>e guests at exclusive 
social functions conducted by the 
majority. A quarter of a century 
ago Negro youth could believe and, 
in fact, would have to believe that 
all men were not equal before the law.- 
Furthermore , the law , that coherent 
interpretation and enlightened - 
revision of custom, seemed made for 
the majority and only for the majority. 

All this is changitng. It seems 
almost as amazing as it is fortunate. 
Already it is- an alien world that 1 
retail to my teen-ager when I mention 
th^ black curtains I was obliged to eat 
behind when I travelled on a train. 
\ Yet my earliest memories of race 

struggle involving the issue Of whpre 
Long 'Island Negroes could sit at a^ y 
I%vie theatre will seem tame to the 
y4uhgst-er who becomes an adolescent 
dvlring the next decade, for in his 
eitly memories that y^uth will recall 
ilsues of calls to violence and 
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denunciations of gradualism. He 
will recall the ^emotiona]< cjetixe 
' as one of anxiety and dissatis- 
faction. Today's te^n-^gqr is 
correctXy diesatified and anxious 
even though he has been toM that 
a Negro could be President of the 
United States during his life- 
time; *even though he realizefll 
that a Negro ceraittic physicist is 
as welcomed in a laboratory in 
Alabairya as he 'is in California; 
even though he knows about the 
strenuous and genuine efforts 
whites are making to inclu^ 
Negroes in all sorts bf social 
activities; even though he reads ' 
that Negroes ai?e much more likely 
to obtain justice from the courts. 

,Hence the twins anxidty and 
, dissatisfaction take residence in 
a harsh social reality , which is 
al the $ame time merciless and'* 
bountiful. These are the basic 
ingredients which are grafted 
into the^ usual problems of 
American adolescent conflicts which 
the Negro teen-a^er must resolve. 
The resolution is Compounded by the 
catalyst of extreme confusion of 
self-itnage that the Negro teen- 
ager scares with the beautiful 
woman. Most of this chapter will 
be devoted to a consideration of 
the specific ahd personal problems 
that the Negro teen-ager will have 
ijp^ overcome during the period of 
his resollLition of adolescent 
conflicts. The new reality, though 
harsh, is exciting, and the world 
community should reap abundant 
harvest from the' successful 
resolution of adolescent conflicts 
by American Negroes over the next 
couple of decades. 



THERMONUCIiEAR WEAPONRY 



Unlike any c^refttures who have yijiver 
inhabited . the ear^^ any youth bdrn in 
the last ^O'-odd years has been ifioXded uhder 
an exquisite and concerned anJ^etv borh out 
of incessant stimuli of an ayresome^ know- 
ledge. This unes^'sy knowledge is tn^t men 
now have weapons capable pf annihilating 
cJtvilization in^ matter of minutes A 
Even more gruespme is the 'grisly knowV • 
leged that whatever weaJ)On9 men have"* ^ 
fashioned in the past they have always\ 
used. ' , . * \ * . 

On a prfe-cbnscious and conscious \^ 
level the Negro adolescent must reckon ' ^ 
wit(h the fact that most of the awful 
things' in his world are the result of ' ' 
the doings o:^ whxte men. Now the 
Ultimate in awi-ul things' can happen 
even before he has had an opportunity to 
tastp lifei, because of the decision of 
white men. Thus the youth may feel an 
urgency to live fully each moment of his 
life and he becomes involved in a host 
of activities which promote his defi- 
nition of ^virig 4a:gently.- Here the' 
mature ide^l is the quest to partake 
in decision making for events which ' 
affect his life as well as his white 
brother's. This is the absolute in 
social opporturtity* 

KNOWLEDGE EXPLOSION^ 

An exquisite and. concerned dissatis- 
faction results from the awareness of 
the gap between how most whites live 
and how most Negroes live. To an 
extent which would have been unima- 
ginable 25 years ago Everyman is aware 
of this gap which is characterized, by the 
wonders of technology, information " 
dispersal, and cominunication J The 
maturing Negro ^realiaed that in order 




to close the gap it will "be necessary 
to pursue the quest for open enrol It 
ment in all our institutidJi^f 
learning. This is the absolute in 
educational opportunity. 



THE WAR ON POVERTY 



An adolescent today is living on 
a planet at the brink of a very hot 
war. Yet, he is also living in a 
situation where, f6r a variety of 
reasons, studied effort is being ^ 
made to reduce strife by means of 
a world-wide war on poverty. 
Because of the ease with which the 
battles of this war provide opportu- 
nities to help resolve conflicts of 
' dependency, hostility/ sexuality, and 
- prestige, few teen-agers can escape 
serious contemplation about enlisting 
in the fight. Furthermore, warriors 
are needed' everywhere and are loved 
for whatever modicum of success 
they institute or achieve. Best of 
all, one can enlist and engage the 
. enemy at home or abroad in many 
different ways. 

The historian of the future may 
well emphasize that this war had 
many far-reaching overtones beyond 
feeding the world's increasing 
population. Feeding, after all, is 
^ technical problem. Its solution 
might even be carried out with a 
generosity propelled by a patronizing 
condescension necessitated by cra^s 
and selfish considerations. 

In this war the true fight has 
an immediate and universal appeal. 
The desired end result of the war 
is to provide literacy and dignity 
to each man so that each man can 
" live with more self-reSpect . The 
ide^l will be for everyone to 
contribute rather than to be contri- 
buted to. The maturing young adult ^ 
may feel heavy obligations to join 
this quest to eliminate poverty 



girarantee^ self-i'espefct. . This is the 
absolute in economic opportunity. 

By definition no absolute can be 
attained. During the next 10 years.: 
we, can anticipate all manner of ( 
troubles in securing social, educa- 
tional, and ecoriomiq opportunity. 
For example, we will See more youth ^ 
who define living urgently in terms 
of drug addiction and criminal 
activity. We will watch the pitiable 
Und angry buirfclin^ of school dropouts 
who, though increasingly aware of what 
they do not have, will be progressively 
less able to achieve. We will increase 
the welfare lists by those who have 
been rendered suspicious and apathetic 
about their chances to extricate 
themselves from economic nothingness. 
These are the ones who will never 
gain enough self-respect to be able 
to help others and thus reduce ' 
friction in our society. 

Regrettably, as things now stand, 
the large mass of Negro adolescents 
will be unable to adopt attitudes to 
those problems of social, educational, 
and economic opportunity. Hence we 
can expect an aggravation of dissatis- 
faction and anxieties. These deadly 
twins will entertain violence and 
terror with increasing frequency and 
grandeur unless drastic' curatives are^ 
applied with celerity. 

, Fortunately, an ..increasingly large 
number (but by no means a significantly 
large number) of Negro adolescents 
will meet the. challenges of the new 
reality and b^nef j,t "from its magnifi- 
cence. Let us now trace some of the 
specific and personal problems they 
will solve. For the youth who does 
not solve these problems in the new 
reality of the next decade and a half, 
we can expect only more wretchedness, 
unhappiness, and hoplessness, the ^ 
miserable assistants of dissatisfaction 
and anxiety. ' - 



NEW PROBI43MS: AWARENESS OF THE GAP 
AlilD AWARENESS OF THE OPPORTUNITIES 

Unlike the Japanese-American 
youth or the American Indian teen- 
ager, the Afro-American young "adult 
has no burden occasioned by loyalties 
to a dual cultuire/ The Negro knows ' 
without equivocation or remorse that 
his wants in the American society . 
are congruent with those of the, 
large inajority. In the past the 
acquisition of even gross and common** 
place benefitig of Jt^erican lociety 
was beyond the grasp of thejmqst 
wealthy or the best known Negiroes. 
The developing psychic structure for 
all Negroes, if it was to be in 
tune with reality, had to reflect 
this overwhelming aspect of life 
in the United States. By age 15" 
every N6gro would have to know 
that it would be virtually impos- 
sible for him to join certain 
unions or to gain admission to 
certain restaurants or to be able 
to attend certain amusement parks* 
This held true even if one had 
countless riches or if one was a 
celebrity who3e face and name 
might be recognized over the entire 
world. 

To a large degree today's teen- 
ager must understand the same things 
but it is^ becoming less of ^ problem, 
for instance^ t6 know if he Can get 
service irf a hotel or a store* Yet 
it remains true that, along with 
the confusion of image, the Negro 
must contend with a confusion*of 
cues as to whether or not he is 
welcomed or to what degree he is 
welcomed, no matter where he goes. 

The big difference to4ay, how- 
evety is that the colored t^en-ager 
knows that it is increasingly 
possible to get the most coveted 
benefits of our society* It means ^ 
too that he must be aviare that to 
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secure such benef it8 he must pay the < 
price* Herein li6s another change in the 
' psychic development of the youth of 
today compared to the youth of 25 
years ago. 

In previous times the Negro had a 
defense system Whiq)i was an all-- 
inclusive umbrella against any 
onslaught which might serve to huwil*" 
iate, shame, degrade ^ or .provoke 
anxiety or Vrath* This defense 
system Was e^Kpressed "What else 
could I do—that's all the white man 
let me accomplish." Thus if one was 
successful, one couLd invoke this formula 
to make oneself even more lovably and 
competent. On the other hand^ if one 
failed, the same formula was useful and 
could be applied both for one's own 
benefit and as a public expression to 
either' the white or Negro communities. 

With the rapid burgeoning of 
opportunities for Negroes, this formula 
will* no longer suffice. It may be 
that the decay of the usefulness of 
this defense system will spell at worst 
horror and at best chagrin for the 
American people. For when the Negro 
teen-ager can no longer "cry race," then 
the twins of dissatisfaction and anxiety, 
along with their entourage, may mobilize 
to a degree heretofore unknowi). 

There are many corollaries to this 
issue of being aware -of the gap and 
suddenly being permitted td/close it. 
Much has been written on tne problems 
it will entail becaus^ m(Stst Negroes, 
understandably, are not technically 
prepared to accept job opportunities 
or educational advantages,, etc/ Much 
has been said of how defensive whites 
become when Negroes are given extra 
privileges, particularly if the Negro 
is unable to function at a consistently 
high level (or even average level). 

Relatively little, however, hafe 
been said of still other issues Which 



reXatV to tho oWiteration o;I one 
q£ the xi^jpJ?' defense reactions of 



Negro 



other 



our race,/ For instance, the 
will n5«^f ind it difficult to 
becowe "great.'.' In the past, 
than athletes and entertainers, the 
role-model for the great Negpb 
might be, say, an Executive 
Secretauy of the' National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACl^) . This was admirable 
and realistic. Now, howevei , the 
teen-age dreamer (and all teen-agers 
do dreami) must aspire tO; such lofty 
levels as a" "captain of industry" 
or an extremely high polititjal rank 
or a famous scientist, etc. In 
short, it will be more difficult to 
be great and easier to feel dwarfed 
into insignificance and personal 
anonymity. A modest success will 
no longer bring the same eco 
satisfactions for the Negrc 



Other problems will hetp increase 
potential dissatisfaction feind anxiety. 
With education being made "free," 
many youths will not be able to 
take advantage of • it nor be able 
to fall back on the old umbrella 
defense. In order to go jto high 
school, for instance, ond, needs 
Xespecially if one is a teen-ager) 
money for tha^ a'ccoutremehts that his 
peers would have. Thus /a free high 
school or coirenunity cqlJLeqe ot on 
the Job training institute has hidden 
.but definite costs such as for clothes 
towel fees, activity cards, etc. 

Still more elements can be stirred 
into the cauldron. With the dissolu- 
tion of the umbrella defense the 
Negro youth will find it nfecessary 
to learn to evaluate whites ag ^ 
individuals. He may also feel it 
necessary to be somewhat rebellious 
over what he sees as white noblesse 
oblige (when in actuality he 
diagnoses that much of the oppor- 
tunity being made available is 



granted quite grudgingXj^ and onXy ^ 
because of precious advantages to the 
whites «uch as the need to fill roalb- 
pow^r shortages or the need to stabilise 
the\economy; by not losing prestige in 
tjhe eyes of ^ the world) , The youth will 
have to learn how to* adjust to being 
accepted and not just toleifated. 

Hopefully,, some Negroes will even 
have to learn how to adjust to being 
integrated jjind not jii^ desegregated i 
In terms of nly 6wr°operational def i- 
nition of integratimi such a goal" is 
. far, remote. I believe bur society 
will be integrated when no has to 
think anytime during a day about hi's 
Oolor . Every day of my existence in 
the United States I have been reminded, 
usually dozens of times^ of my racial 
persuasion* A white cannot possibly ' 
comprehend the amount of psychic 
energy that is required t<» be a Negro. 
The teen-ager of the next decade and 
a half, I think, will fihd ample 
. reasons each day to consider his skin 
color. He will burn up energy, which 
could be put to better use in the society, 
merely because he is Negro. His resent- 
ment, however, may be far greater than 
mine was When I was his age. 



These new types of problems are 
inevitable in the structuring of the 
new reality. Although there is potential 
for dissatisfaction and anxiety to a 
degree not yet known, the chance to 
, compete and to be accepted (if not 
integrated) doubtlessly will be achieved 
by many" Negro . adolescents . Our w<Mj|d 
will profit by 'this achievement, mat 
will be required to make the achieve- 
ment, Without the comforting solace of 
an umbrella defense, will be a capacity 
for flexibility. As more opportunities 
are provided (even in the face of 
increasing white backlash) there will be 
many who do override possible dissatis- 
faction and anxiety and do attempt to 
move away from the helpless and hopeless 
state which describes the ghetto. We 
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ahpuiiji now twn to th« c^t 

f Xexibility tjint will be jeequired 

of move and nibre as lAey.roove 

to ftccept wid to exploit opportunity. . 

MOVING IJP t A CHANCE FOR SOME . 

Over the laet decade a nuirtber of 
Negroes have been able to procure ; 
positions, in areas where Negroes 
were unwelooxned in the not too 
distant p<lst. - The oiinical obser- 
vations qf^ese Negroes may provide 
a basis for projecting what many 
young Negroes will face in the next 
decade and a half. I^mliio^an^ 
private sectors of economy no 
longer demand Negroes Wtely on a 
token basis as happened to /many of 
the avant*-gar<|e of the last decade . 
Today opportunities exist if the 
person is qualified fo;r the position. 
Even so, like their avant-^erde big 
brothers and sisters, a not inconsi- 
derable number of Negroes who move 
up into these positions will have to 
overcome transitional barriers and 
perhaps live still with an uhpleasant 
fact of life in a society which will 
still be discriminatory. The man who 
now is up may be "underen^loyed" and 
he will still be most likely to be 
eliminated in ttimes of economic duress. 
Naturally, the chances for such.ari 
unhappy plight are reduced in the 
direct proportion that the Negro Will 
have exploitable and tangible Skills. 
This^^is synonymous with saying the best 
educated Negro wiil suffer less — , 
as has always been the caSe^. of. course. 
The point to be made here, however, is 
that ther^ will be many more car]^nters 
than astrophysicists who are moving up* 
For the many there will be once inoi*e 
irritations concomitant with dissat- 
tlsf action and anxiety. In this / ' 
Instance wthe twins will delight and 
sparkle as they operate on the 
Everyman who is moving up yet 
facing large txl'ansitional barriers 
and being unemployed. The best 
remedy for this plight is to be 
cej^tain t):iat the teen-^ager 



is iAfo;i;;ined and knowledgeable about 
the struggles involved. In orde^ 
gain the benefits of Xeav|j»g the ? 
ghettOf \ 

Prom my esqE^erienoe with patients 
^who are upWairdly mobile th^ are 
several brb«3 areas to be transcended* 
One» must appreciate that^ since over 
90% of American children aife educated 
in segregated schools, the Negro 
(expeoially the one at the carpenter 
instead of th& astrophysicist level) 
who moyes up goes' into a totally 
different world. • In this situation 
the^ Incessant burden is qn him to 
prove hiiiself to the satisfaction di 
the majority^ The cohverse does not 
hold. The drain on the psychic economy 
can be of a quality and quantity that 
the person has never experienced in a 
lifetime in a segregated school and 
segregated community. Thus the Negro 
adolescent who has the possibility of 
moving up must be prepared for a ^ 
"culture shock." 

My patients frequently express 
concern about their verbal .and 
reading skills. Many are sensi^' 
tive also 2U;H3Ut the expression of 
niceties and graces even to those 
whites for Whom they have respect 
and trust. Problems arise concerning 
Identificatipn with white ^fashions, or 
entertainment. There is an awkward-* 
ness related to being marginal in a 
group where you are uncertain as 
to the basic cues, assumption)? , and 
beliefs. My patients seem over- 
eager tp return, at the end of a 
work day, to the security of^ a group 
which they know and which brings up 
no issues of acceptance. Curiously, 
for many there are disenchantments in 
the closer contact with the white 
world. So successfully has th0 
Negro been brainwashed conc0rning 
his image and the image of whites 
that he is sometimes shocked to find 
rampant and flagrant human frailty 
a^nong whites, even thqugh the Negro 
may have eyucpended considerable time 
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thfejlr a^dwttptlQn of; auj5>ej?io«Ji.€y; 

titng it was . to diisbovdr how widd^ " 
spread peitty omoe thicivejry or 
promiscuity or hostile 'interper- 
sonal relations were ainong the whites 
with whom tliiey ^rKed. 

This chagfiji tells only part of 
the problem, however* For the defi- 
ciencies of the whies are obselrved 
ih^a setting where the Negro is 
strl^ving for acceptance . Yet , often 
, he f^ls he has been thrust into 
positidiis where he can fail or 
at least mark time . He € eels .the 
constant fe^ of being retaliated 
against for ^e presumption of arri- 
ving in the b6t:ter life situation. 
At the same tirafe, he is aware of pos- 
sible' criticism ^rom the Negro group 
which he interprets as an angry envy 
at his. alleviated cohditioA. ^ 

Under these conditions of ever 
present doubt and fear of bi'racial 
criticism it is not surprising that 
the individual focuses on thrt>ughts 
of whether or not he is different. 
The consequence^ of being different 
on the one hand might loosen the ties 
tQ what is known and secure (the 
Negro world) and yet might gain only 
•tolerance, not acceptance or* 
"integration," in what is unknown and 
insecure (the white world). 

In the past there were two 
common psychological maneuvers that 
aided solution of this dilemma for 
the upwardly mobile Negro.' First, 
one could appear to be good, but not 
,too good, to the Negro world. 
One avoided being "too hinckty." 
Secondly, one settled for a job, 
for which he was over-qualified and/ 
6r was the best worker in that 
position. This makes him api^ear not 
too good to the white world. 

Now, Under the terms of the new 
reality and under the world-wide- 



j?olva iilon^r with ; tfi<i '©gb ifteohani^m ' 
of ''»#iat eloe <j<?tii<l jc ad-i^-iffi; 
all the white rtan allowed me." Thus 
the a<a<Jl68Q6ni ti«> «utwre will be 
resoivin^ hi^' oottfliGtr aong Un.e9 t:hat 
demand that ho get the best available 
job And that he f ijnotlon well in^ it. 
Further^ he will have consider^ly less 
concern ibout peer relations slSice there 
will be more vicarious positive feeXiAg 
about an individual ' s achievement by 
the black community* That is, as the 
Negro self '-image modifies, each person 
will recognisse tha| ac"hiev»ent by ; , 
. man A helps man B get to a place where 
he might be able to achieve.... 

BlJick Consciousness subsumes the 
hotly ambiguous term "Blacljt Power." 
Psycho-social factors such as I have 
outlined will force more Negroes to 
these thoughts. In fact, the modifi- 
cation of the self-image will depend on 
some sort of positive interpretation's 
of being a member of the black race. 
Hence Negroes will have to give oveV 
Hvore thought and effort, in the next 
decade ahd a half, to the question 
of what can we do for ourselves? 
What can we do to be proud? How can 
we dilute all these things that promote 
dissatisfaction and anxiety? Htow can 
we co-operate amongst outselves in ordei 
to be permitted to be better contribu- 
tors to the society (so that more *' 
benefitSvWill return)? Much of ^e 
stimulation to euwrt^er these questions 
■will come frdm the segments,, of the 
Negro society which have had the most 
frequent «md the most pleasant contacts 
with the white community, namely the 
black intellectuals and the "haves" 
(successful businessm^in, professionals, 
athletes, entertainers). . * 

During adolescent conflict resolu- 
tion, therefore, the youth will have to 
develop some philosophy in regard to 
Black Consciousness. My belief is 
that this philosophy will be strongly 
pro-Black Consciousness in those who 
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bQsti guoo^ea in the society. This 
is not to aaiy there has to be a 
balaif^oing of anti^whitd feeUn^* 
It is the recognition that by jtwo 
decades tvota now otw? gweat inner 
city ghettos probably will not 
^ve been raided. We will still 
be a long way from the operational 
defin;Ltion of integration • The /■ 
great adviintage of Black Con- 
sciousness will be thatJLt will 
help to rectify asome cS^«:he neg- 
ative imagery givenrto '^groes 
in the years since slavery. It 
will aid in the move up since it 
will provide a confidence impost 
' sible where a self-image is^ largely 
negative. 

Some economic and sOcial factors 
will help to promote Black Conscious- 
ness feelings in Negro youth who are 
moving up. The economic factors 
relate to the growing dissatisfaction 
about and awareness of the oppreS^'sive 
job market. The i^ocial factors 
have to do with what the youth will 
see to be the reward system* by 
which white America functions* 

As the young adolescent vi^ws the , 
social climt^te of his time and 
contemplates the stark unfairness of 
his economic plight (for instance, 
having more trouble getting a mort-t; 
gage or having to pay more for credit:) 
dissatisfaction and anxiety will 
continue to gnaw at^ his very soul.. 
It may be at this point that the 
youngster begins to appreciate a 
<couple of factors in the social 
psyohology of the white American. 

White America is conditioned 
to applaud and reward 1) those who 
help themselves and 2) those who 
are assertive enough to force their 
demands. vThe youngster will hot 
have to be given academic ins^truc- 
tion to realize that desegregation has 
only taken plaCe where there h&s 
been applied and constant pressure ^ 
usually from the black. coitmiunity. 
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^^oweV|^^ in all matters including ' 
thl(>se which, are non»^raoialr the 
Amerigan establishment, perhaps 
because of its pioneer background aFnd 
its philosophy of democracy / always 
has jTewarded self"*help. iPuVthermore , 
the Americjjin people in personal or 
even international relations time after- 
time give <?vert apjproval to andt have 
wide tolerance for the, action which 
overwhelms the opponent • The Ameri- 
can psychology is nbt pacific or passive 
Nor 4oes the 2\merican reward or 
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pacific and passive. 
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Kfowv|tjhA cauldron includes dissat- 
isfactiofifiiand anxiety from a,hopt of 
factors, such as the catajy^t of Black 
Consciousness and the awareness of the 
whites* regard'.for assertiye self-help 
coupled with a reluctance by the 
majority to share. Even though many 
will be moving up because skills are 
needed' and the racial climate is 
many places much improved^ the 
inescapable conclusion for most . 
adolescents over the next couple 
of decades probably will be that 
only violence and sacrifice will 
budge certain resistive elements 
the white community. , These elements 
will be dispersed "generally but will 
include the less skilled as well as 
ethnic groups which hbve more recently 
arrived in the. United St^es. 



Moving ^up then becomes paradoxically 
easier and -harder than in previous times. 
Opportunities will be more abundant. 
More will i)e able to move up. Yet greater 
sacrifices and more problems both 
subtle and gross confrontation with whit^w^ 
will face those who move. In addition 
to these pressures' which will produce a 
culture shocks. the youth must be pre-* 
pared to be flexible^ adaptive ^ and ^ 
opportunistic. Because of automation any 
yo\jth# white or bl^ck, who starts wo^k 
today faces the need to be re -eye led 
eight times on his job during his life-^ 
time. If the black youth is to move 
up* he will have/ probably, even more re-* 
cycles and readjustments during his 
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lifetime • Ho 'should' be i repared for 
such eveatuality. 

\ In deciding uppn his ^^^^^ 
still other factor;? w;Lri mtex into 
the thinking of Negro adolescents * 
in the next 15 years. He will' look 
about him to see where Negroes seem 
to have job opportunities. Some 
of what he sees might be surprising. 

Over the next decade and a half, 
if current trends continue, the 
Negro will occupy an increasingly 
larger percentage of positions in the 
armed forces r in hospitals, and in 
looai and national government. 
Already, for instance, Negroes vre- 
enlist at twice the rate of whites. 
Like hoi^pit^il and government jobs^ 
life in the armed forces offers, the 
Negro tThe dignity and self-respect 
of vocation and usually rejpresents. 
both a move' upward and security. 
For the white.;'3uah jobs often mean 
medidcrity and no upward" mobility . 
As the economy allbws more whites 
to move up, Negroes will be 
able to fill more of such positions. 



In addition as time goes on the 
Negro can expect that the build up 
of the suburbs and tKe re-building 
of the inner city might promote 
job opportunities in such areas as 
construction, finance"; insurance, 
real estate, and service positions. 
Service positions will npt mean 
merely domestic service (Which in 
our affluent,, technological society 
9till will require workers) bfit will 
include food .distribution, working 
In stores', m^rke*s^fe*g, advertising, 
and computer programming as well 
as 15he /ptandard professional oppor- 
tuniti£ . For the few, yet amazingly 
manY,.as we think of it in today's 
terms, 'there will be top management 
jobs and membership on important 
boards of directors. 



To move .up. to these positions -will 
mean that not only has the society J . 



made the position available to the 
Negro but that the Negro youth wUl* be 
suitably trained to accept the; posi^i'ort* • 
T^Jiis means , in genera 1> /that the 'Negro 
viilfl%aVe ' to r^eive a' greater quant^l^y 
and better quality of education. 
He will h^e to be perwdtted agcess 
to^jcraft apprenticeships and he will 
have to take advantage of job training . 
programs. If for whatever reason ^* 
conditions, do not permit these types 
of preps^ration the adolescent will be^ 
made "^even more dissatisfied about the p 
inequity, anxious about his livelihood, 
and angry at the status quo. , * 

Nearly all studies indicate that, . 
compared to white peer3 and white 
parents, the Negro youth and his par- 
ents are ipuch more concerned get 
as much preparation as their situation 
will permit. This cultural emphasis 
on the value of preparation doubtlessly 
will continue and thus will be an 
important factor in molding adlpescent 
behavior. The problem of course is 
that so of tea one cannot take ^advantage' 
of an opportunity because of the 
duress of poverty. Such persons will 
be the potentially explosive ghetto 
residents of the future. 

,For those Negroes^ho do move up, 
however, one ot their m^jor functions 
will be to re-educate the whites with 
whom they come into contact. Such 
interracial dialogues, going on at 
ever increasing intensity and- frequency, 
will lead to amelibratidn of racial 
conflict. As more people get to under- 
stand more of each other and rub off 
each other angularities and. gain 
access to the other's life compart-- 
ments, then there vfa.ll be less fric'tion 
on the basis of color. A well-known 
sociological principle stated that, in 
general, the more people ^ee of each 
otholff the more they like each other. 
Thus moving \ij£> by the Negro will help 
' the American society so that it will 
become progressively easier for suc- 
ceeding teen-agers to be welcdhied i'nto 
•i:rue interracial living ^^f they can 



fo^A^thia t^en-'A't^^^^ teaoXve© 

5 t;hia, 4ei^<it4i will face raor^ *t 
pxohl^m than tile jpejfjson who begins 
lais adolescent reeolution im, year > 
Xd Q;e thi9 decade. • • 

• ".*.* • • ■ .■ . ' • " * *' I • * 

' '' ^ The tean-^ager pf the rAxt decadd^ 
therefore^ iriay. have fewer of the 
experieacaa which now plague the 
upwardly tnol?He Negro* My patients 
•reiterate, that in 'personnel offices 
they are told such tMngs as, . . 
^ this is^not exactly /$^oar bacHigrbuhd, . . 
your IQ is too high for this "job. *. 
you're too well trained to be hdppy 
here." When a t>erson is hungry f find V 
told this it is more than aggravating. 
Such; passive discouragement will 
lessen but the youth, i^y still feel^^ 
latent discouragement by employers ^ 
solely on the basis of his' color. 
¥*or instance, even if working a*nd 
being paid at a level appropriate 
to his training, he inay,^ find duels, 
that lead him tb wonder if management 
gives him excessive supervision or 
if his bosses are not overly unhappy 
that he. works around white females^ ' y^' 

■ A'- 

This brings use to the fact th.<^t 
/the upwardly mobile , while having* 
interracial dialogues, will h^ve 
to disabuse whites of some of their 
myths jabput Negroes. In addition the 
white will have to learn what it 
means to be a Negro. He will consider 
the latter Issue first. 
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jSever before Iwve I seriously 
attempted to dissect my feelings. ^ 
and attitudes about inyself a* a 
Jaipanese-flmerioan. Aborted 
attfinpts were' made but never brought 
to fijnal fruition. X suspjaat because . 
oertai^n truths about oneself, are 
unbearably painful, l preferred to 
postpone my confrontation jjfith reality 
until! was able to cope with the 
QOnSequences of such a confrontation. 

.1 am Japanese and there i^s no 
denying this. On the other hand, 
I am also American, not a White 
American, bvt a diluted, yellow- 
White one. I s^y yellow-White 
American because no mattei* how hard 
I try to reject the values of the 
dominant White society, these ver^ 
values remali^ ingrained in me. So 
much so that I am unconscious of 
their presence. This trtith I have had 
to face in spite of my newly-found 
pride in ethnic origin. -To accept 
myself as a total person, I also have 
to accept the dual existence of Asian 
and American values in lAy life. 
For the modern Asian raised in the 
Asian-American style, the struggle 
for a clear-cut-identity is a very 
real dilemma, in spite of the simi- 
larities between the tw(5 culture • s 
value systems. My parents u|:ged me, 
unconsciously I am certain, to per- 
pe'tuate the stereotype of the quiet, 
polite, unassuming Asian. But survi- 
val in American society requires one 
to speak up vociferously to defend 
one's rights and gain recognition. 
Slowly, I am rejecting the Asian 
stereotypes in order that by doing so, 
I am contributing to the elimination 
of the Asian stereotypes held by 



White America. A change in attitudes 
of Caucasians toward Asiarts. will not 
occur until we alter the attitudes 
we have towar^ ovirs^yes . ' • 

Discrimination toward Asian Americans 
today ls\ usuiiliy so subtle that one 
of Asian ancestry^ may not be able to-- 
recognizs plcejudices at work. I am 
very sensitive to verbal and non- 
, verbal re|ctionft of Whites to me. 
i have to be. able to distinguish 
between discriminatory remarks and 
"non'-color" remarks or .actions. 
Asian^Ameman, much like the Blacks, 
are on the defensive. Only after 
cadbfully examining each situation 
can we attribute an action or remark 
to prejudice. Per example, if I fail 
to get a desirted job, can I blame my 
failure on racial prejudice or on my 
own lack of ability? The circumstances 
of the situation must be considered 
before any conclusions are drawn. 
I feel I have experienced subtle 
discrimination. . .tl\e kind of dis- ' ^ 
crimination which is more difficult to 
detect, define and to cope with. While 
shopping at so-called "better stores , " 
I have come into contact with rettther 
aloof* saleswomen who have treated 
me with cold indifference. I could 
almost sense their thinking, ",What could 
' she possibly want or afford iri this 
store?" At ^irst, I felt their superior, 
haughty behavior was a reaction to the 
way I was dressed on those o'ccasions. 
'iBut no, even whei) I was properly attiredi» 
I was treated in like manner. 

1 have had similar experiences in 
restaurants whero"" I have been treated 
differently and made to wait a bit 
longer. Once, a friend and I had lun«<t 
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at Saji F|anci0co*a Fi3herm^n*8 
Wharf. ' I had choaen tlie \riiaj:f' Jpeciauae 
this parflfl.culaJ9| friend was a first- 
time visffltor to tihe city. We were 
seated awd.our orders wete taken ^---^ 
before tlHose of the older White women 
who had come in after us. Welli those 
two White women w^re served before 
us. We noticed this but preferred 
to believe the waiter had had a slight? 
mix-up of orders. J. knew the over-^ . 
sight wiis not because our dishes took 
longer to prepare as the women were 
having the same lobster dish I had 
ordered. When our meals arrived, they 
were overdone. I know I should have 
refused to accept the dishes but I 
remained silent as the waiter sus- 
pected I would. (Stereotype: Asians 
never complain; for that matter," 
most people don't.) My friend, 
when asked by the waiter upon 
coinpletion of the meal if she had 
enjoyed it replied, "Not really, 
it was overcooked." 

I had a very painful experience while 
. in Europe with my mother. People are 
always saying how tolerant the Euro- 
peans are of race, creed and color. 
A Black friend told me about his 
wonderful experiences in Europe where 
he never encountered discrimination. 
I did in Vienna, Austria. I was 
particularly aware of being constantly 
stared a^'t— ^the staring was not 
always friendly. My unpleasant 
. experience with the hotel concierge 
is still fresh in m/ memory. One 
morning before going out on /a toqr, 
X went to the hotel, desk to bse a 
pen to sign a traveller's cheque. 
I used the gonjpierge's pen, then 
placed the pen ^ th^ desk. Moio 
and I left for the tour and returned 
several hours later. When 1 arrived 
at the desk, the concierge asked me 
brusquely, "May I hav^ my pen back 
please?" I told him I did not iiave 
itias I distinctly rejhember return- 
ing it. But ho was certain I had it 
on my person. He then asked me to 



check, m handbag which I did reluc^ 
tanUyf.atUlf no pen.. I explained 
to him that I was not in the habit of 
stealing pens* He then said, "1 had 
that pen for five y^ars." Obviously # y 
he did not believe tne. I was never so 
insulted in my life. I am certain this 
man would never h^ve approached any 
other hotel guest as he did me- He 
was either terribly rude and unworldly 
or he was just prejudiced. I believe 
he was the latter. 

I think most Asian Americans have 
experienced discrimination, overt or 
subtle, directed against them. I 
asked a number pf my friends if theV 
had ever been discriminated against- 
To my surprise, they said no. This 
•made me wonder if I was subtly 
harassed because of my personality 
and not because 'of my color . I al^ 
wondered if 'I was being too sensftive 
and a bit paranoid. But knowing my 
friends led me to one conclusion..!.' 
if they had encountered prejudice, they 
did not recognize it or they refused 
to jrecognize it. By recognizing 
prejudice directed at you, you are 
forced to look at yoUijself and what you 
are. You are compelled to .^see yourself 
as different, as» a member of a minor 
ity group. Facing the truth can .be 
a painful experience. You are not 
^ quite as White as the White society 
/ you wish to identify yourself with. 

I. have finally f^ced this reality. 
I am yellow-'-'I cannot change what 
I am. I can say honestly now that I 
am proud of bein^ Japanese. This pride 
is based upon out illustrious history 
as a people, our culture, and our 
undying spirit. Even as imprisoned 
peoples during World War 11, the 
Japanese displayed courage and ethnic 
pride. My mother told me a great deal 
about her camp experiences. She fondly 
recalls the unity and high morale of 
the group 'during interniVent. As an 
act of defiance and also as an exer*- 
cise in keeping the morale high, the 
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Japanese in the Riversv Arizona oamp 
oeXebrated M ot the traditional • 
festivals and hoiid^^ theiir iiatiye 
land by donnihgi ' native cbstumes 
(kimonos r yvkatas), dancing native 
dances, and eatini^ tradlitional foods. 
Oncer during the big New Vear'^^ 
celebration, a few dicing/ young 
Japanese boys stealthily climbed a 
, small hill within the coippOund, and 
hoisted up the flag of Japan embla- , 
S;oned with tthe^ symbolic rising sUn, 
The Army of fioials quickly^ removed it- 
and demanded tq know who put the flag 
up» They never found the culprits. 
The Japanese enjoyed the stunt , 
immensely. This was just one inoi-- 
dent my mother recounted. To my 
memory/ ny father on the other hand, . 
has nevejf discussed his camp 
experiences. For a man, such invol- 
untary imprisonmeht was an emascvj- r 
• lating experience . The role of 
"breadwinner" and protector of the 
family was taken away from hinjit. My ' 
dad will never ag^n reside on the 
U.S. mainland; he :^efers to. 
remain in Hawaii which boasts large 
Asian population. ' 

In spite of their internment during 
the war, my parents feel a sense of 
gratitude toward the U.S. For them, 
the "American .Dre£un" has. been realized... 
they have enjoyed a modest success 
In their business, they have earned 
and saved enough for ijheir dream home, 
they have purchased that second new i 
car and now look forward to a*' life ^ 
filled with more leisure and less ' ^ 
struggle. I am happy for them but 
for me/ such attainment is not enough. 
I feel where real equality is concerned,^ 
we still have a long way to go. 
Unlike my parents, I don't feel a 
sense of gratitude toward the U.S. 
What we have, we earned. We lhade our 
oj^portunities when there were none 
and capitali2:ed on them. 

I feel a comKnon bond with my Asian " 
brethren, whereas at one time I did not* 
As a Japanese raised in Hawaii, I 

Wi 
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Xook^ uport thtt Aai#n«i on the U^St 
^inland aa. a dlffereni breed. I 
felfe they were too AwerlOan beoAuae 
thought/ acted and spoke like the 
Caucasian. X now realize this Was an 
Island stereotype of the West Coast 
Asian. Also, if there is truth in the 
belief that the West Coast Japanese 
are stand^^offish and less open and 
friendly r then it is probably 4tte to 
their greater exposure to racial ^1 . ''^ 
V^prejudlce. The Japanee^e here have^ 
always been c^warfe of thieir minority 
group status. Now that I reside in 
California and have Asian friends here# 
I^ind the Asiahs friendly, informed- 
and involved. 1 have changed. .it am 
aw^re of our group *s social problems 
as well as the problems of other ttdnor- 
ity groups. I identify with these 
minorities and feel we need the "strength 
of - unity to attain our goals in this 
society .our goals being 1) recogni*^ 
tibjn' as individuals, and not as stereo- 
typed peoples; 2) equality; ancl 3) 
3) eradication of racial prejudicer 
etc. 

I am already looking forward to the, day 
when I start my family. My husband^ - 
who is White, and I want our children ^ 
to be proud of their Japanese^-American 
heritage. Presently ^ we are tracing 
my family lines back to my early 
Japanese ancestors who lived in the 
old, country hundreds of years ago. 
Then we will be able to'pass on this 
valuable knowledge to our children. 
We V/ant' them 'to be familiar -with the 
Japanese language and customs. Sadly ^ 
I, a third-generation Japanese In the 
U*S., have lost a great deal of the 
Japanese traditions . I wish I had 
pai^ closer attention to the tradi-^ 
tional Japanese ways of - my parents and 
grandparents^ My mother told me years 
ago when I turned my back on things 
Japanese, that one day,* I would regret 
not learning more abo\jt Japanese 
culture. She was right. 

So^ as inadequate a teacher as I may be^ 
1 0.11 attempt to transmit to my 



ohiiar«tt one day^ yi^w^t 

I hope ow ha^Lf^White, ha^Xf-YelXow 
chiXdron wiXX^e pirbud of.; feeing ^ 
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We wQjrk in- a community mental health 
ceriter serving a catclim6nt area that 
i^ close to 50 per ceitt Mexican Ameri- 
can** The patient pbE^ulation of the 
clinic is also roughly half Mexican 
American. This is unusual r for many 
studies have shown that Mexican 
Americans are greatly underrepre- 
sented in the outpatient population , 
of mental health centers, in propor- 
tion to the percentage of the total 
I)opulation they represent. 

If the statistics are'clear, the 
reasons are less so. One explana- 
tion argues that Mexican Americans have 
less need for mental health services 
because they have less mental illness. 
An alternative e^tplanation suggests 
thatr in spite of their need, they 
simply do not utilize the services 
available. 

Through this article we hope to 
stimulate some thoughts regarding 
need and utilization and to present 
some speculations coiacerning why the 



* "Mexican American" refers to those 
who identify themselves'^ as ot Mexi- 
can'-American descent, including (1) 
pe^rsons with both Spa^iish and non- 
Spanish surnames whose parents were 
born in Mexico or are naturalized, 
(2) persons who were born in the 
United States and whose parents ara 
c?f Mexican descent, and (3) those who 
have One p^iirent^ who was bom in Mexi- 
co or Latin Arflerica. 



treatment of members Of Mexican^ 
American families miui^t gometimes be 
different from what id Appropriate 
to other ethnic groups. 

A niunber of cultural characteristics 
require awatreness and sensitivity on 
the part of th6 . therapist iT^>JUe is 
to function effectively when working 
with Mexican Americans.* Some of ' 
these are characteristic of other 
cultures too, but with a lesser * 
degree of importance. When dealing 
with Mexican Americans , the . therapist 
who disregards cultural differences 
("Everyone is basically the same") will 
probably find' himself confronted, with 
an armor of resistance-, little 
therapeutic movement, and a client ^ 
who drops out early in the process. 

Arguments to .supi)ort the proposition 
that- the need is less, among Mexican 
Americans would inplude tlTjjl fact 
that most 6f them live within the 
network of a close-knit extended 
family. It is the exception, rather 
than the rule, for the nuclear fam^-ly 
to move' acros? the country or even 
to a neighboring state and thus leave 
the supporting network of the extended 
family^ *^f^ family members must do 
so, it is experienced as a difficulty 



* The therapist must also keep in 
mind that ma^ny of these characteristics 
are in the process of undergoing 
considerable change. 
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rather than a relief, *aa ia ao of ten 
tha caae with middl^*-claas Anglo 
families. 

The cujltural heritage of Mexican. Ameri- 
cans is rich and strong. On the Indian 
aide of their ancestry, they are 
descended from an advanced civiliza- 
tion; on the Spanish side, they come 
from a historically powerful and 
proud people. They can point this 
proud heritage out to their children, 
and this in tuj^ promotes self- 
esteem and mental health. Research 
indicates that a crucial factor in 
the course of depression is hope. 
While poverty often breeds despair, 
there is more hope to convey to 
one's children (and therefore more' 
hope to feel oneself) if significant 
aumbers of middle-class, prosperous, 
^ ahd respected members of one* s own 
ethnic group are readily visible 
Vrithin^the larger community. 

While these arguments support; the 
proposition! that Mexican-American 
families have less need for mental 
health services than others, there 
are more arguments to support the 
view. that they have at least as much 
need for^ these services as members 
of any other group. Many of the pro- 
blems of living that serve as indices 
in defining children or families at 
high risk are common in the barrio. 
Poverty and its concomitant poor 
nutrition, lack of prenatal and 



* The barrio is not so much a geo- 
graphic neighborhood as an intri- 
cate network of communications sys- 
tems and subsystems which include, 

but are not lijnotted to, the nuclear 
family and the extended family 
members. If there is to be viable 
mental health oervlce for Mexican 
Americans , mental health providers 
must have the ability to become 
part of the network of the barrio. 



pediatric car^, and absence of ade^ 
. quate intellectual stimulation affect 
a large peft:centage of these families* 
The incidence of alcoholism and" drug 
abuse is significantly higher among them 
and their members are overrepresented 
juvenile and adult court statistics. 

An important factor that places 
MexicanWUnerican children at risk is 
alienation. The specific characteris- 
tics of alienation were described 
nearly .20 years ago by Seaman in his 
now-classic paper: powerlessness, 
meaninglessness, isolation, and self-- 
estrangement • Experiences that foster 
alienation begin very early in the lives 
of Mexicans-American children, often 
first occurring developmental ly when 
they enter the major social system 
of the schools. After iihe sixth grade, 
Mexican-American children have a 
higher dropout rate than any other 
group in the Southwest. Only 60 per 
cent of those who enter first grade 
finish high school, as Compared with 
90 per cent of Anglo children. 

Much of this problem is caused by the 
stereotyped expectations many in the 
educational system have for the per- 
formance of the Mexican^American child, 
fcarter has shown liow the educational 
system relies on a cultural-deprivation 
theory to explain its failure with such 
students; according to the theory, 
the fault lies with the socialization 
provided by the child's home and 
culture. The stereotype sees a typical^ 
Mexican-American child as someone 
living under negative conditions, a 
lazy and carefree individual who is 
passive-aggressive and satisfied with 
his subordinate role. The theory is 
thus used to ejxplain the child*s 
underfunctioning, his apparent dis- 
interest in learning^ and his low 
aspirations * Little can be found to 
verify this theory, however, through 
either scientific study or observation. 
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Mhen the MexloanWtonerloan child enters 
the stohool dystemi he ha» to c^pe 
with the attempts to .acoulturate him 
according to the l^glo Ideal. This 
creates new problems, which the 
Mexiojm-flmerioan child must deal 
with over and etoove those" faced by 
other ohildre^ as they enter school. • 
I«t us examii» some of the problems 
thus created:!. 

APATHY. ^The* Mexican-American child 
is unable to find reward within the 
school; for him it often becomes 
merely a negative, punishing experi- 
ence . 

CULTURAL IDENTITY CONFLICT AND 
EXCLUSION.^ When he enters school, 
the Mexican-American child is faced 
with a middle-class Anglo value 
Structure' that may be different 
from what he has been, taught at h6me. 
Subject matter, language, and customs 
are those of the prijnjiry ethnic 
group; if the child is to succeed 
in the larger group, he may, be forced 
to reject his own heritag(e./ 

PEER-GROUP .CONFLICT. . The Mexican- 
American child will often use the peer 
group as a source of support and a 
. buffer , particularly when confronted 
with value conflict between hqne and 
school. The psychologic purpose of 
these groups is usually not recognized 
by educators, who view them as a threat, 
especially when aggr(assive behavior 
occurs. 

INCREASED RIGIDITY. , Research has 
indicated that the most rigidly^ run » 
schools are usually f otmd in neighbor- 
hoods of the lower social class— a 
situation of the exaof opposite from 
'the one that would be most liHely to 
motivate the ^JtehildJ^en . Jtod in these 
neighborhoods the aoh,ools are often 
housed in the oldest buildings, with 
the poorest mainte^iance and little 
modert\ equipment or furnishings. 



IMPERSONALITY , This in%eades in 
the school, struoture as %he child 
progr^ssiisV in opposition to the 
Mfixi<3an-A»erican tradition of rel< 
tionships vlth othbrs . One of ourl 
local educators recently saldt 
"Through the sixth grade we teach the 
child; after that we teach the subject." 

IPSO FACTO DISCRIMINATION. This . 
is evident in the "acceptable" but 
disguised forms of grade retention, 
ability grouping* arid placement in 
classes for the mentally retarded 
if the child scores low enough in 
an IQ test (which is usually cultur- 
ally biased). And it is small wonder 
that many of the children score 
poorly in such tests when they start 
school; Spanish is often the language 
spoken in the home, so that as he 
begins school the Mexican-American child 
has a poor coraprehensiop of English.* 

While we make much of the strength, 
and support that come from membership in 
the extended family, it is weU. to 
remember— particularly in a d;tscussior> 
about- treatment-^that the many parent 
surrogates make consistency towards 
-the 'fchlld much ^harder t^ ' achieve . Here , 
is an example: 

Jos*/ age eight, was brought to th^ \ 
clinic by his parents because 
he refused to go to. school. When, 
they tried to force him to go, he 
became upset and tearful., Con^i--« 
derable time and Msnergy were 



* Ohe of duf colleagues, whose primary 
language was Spanish and who now holds 
a doctorate, was placed in a special 
education class as a child. 
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sjjent in attiewptin^ to qonyJUce the 
parents that they should be fittra, 
and pJcepare jos6 to try school onoe 
more. On b'-Day, as his, mother was 
taking him to school, Josd broke 
aWay from her and ran crying to his"-' 
grandmother's house next door. She- 
hugged him and said, "It's all 
rlfcfht; I won't let them make you ^ 
go to school when you feel bad." 

t ■ . ^ •* 

We believe the consensus -of ^ opinion 
jSupports the proposition that Mexi«* 
can Americans' need for mental health 
services is at least as great as that 
of the* general population. But thg 
quality of services available to them, 
as well as the availability of those 
services, is relatively deficient. • 
This helps to explain poor utiliza- 
tion. . 

Outpatient mental health ^clinics 
are more often Ipcated in the middle- 
class neighborhoods of the larger 
.cities, because that is where local 
financial support is generated. This 
tends to meJce the service appear 
foreign and unfriendly, adding 
another dimeni^ion to alienation. 
Even a community mental health 
center is locatec^^ in a barrio, the 
Mexican American may be suspicious 
ot its true intentions because of the 
b^d experiences he has previously 
had yith other social , agencies • 
Many sUich families, for example, 
have one or njore illegal aliens 
among their fiaeinbers; fear of appre-- 
hension and deportation adds to their 
anxiety and medceS them even more 
reluctant to seek help. The Com*- 
missioner of the U.S. Iiranigration 
and Naturaliaation Service recently 
quoted a study by an outside consult- 
ing firm estimating that\five mil-- 
lion Mexican aliens are illegally 
living in the United States, and 
^:heir number is increasing by more 
than 500,000 each year. 

An equally important but less well-- 
understood aspect of the quality of 
.Service conj2erns the large numbers 



Qt biliintguai jpeirttohs in €he ilexlcan- 
Amertdan oawa^nitjf • In o^der fpr 
seryicfa to be relfceyant to needs/ 
it ia esijiehtial thAt centers 
staffed with bilingual and bicul- ^ 
tural parofessionalSv Anyone cAn ' 
understand that i:^ large numberis of 
non^English-sp^Hing /persons — - 
^PPlYf they will receive alttjpst no 
valuable service if -no ther^f^pist 
in the clinic speaks Spanis^;, Use 
of an interjpreter allows communi- 
cation of information but not much 
therapy. A more subtle need*. dic- 
tates that every effort must be made 
to fulfill a patient's request for a 
Spanish-'Speakihg therapist. Even 
though they may speak English, 
many bilingual patients w*ho aire 
in distress and seeking help for^ 
the first time feel more comfort- • 
able discussing their problems 
in their native tongue. They can be 
more expressive if they havp the 
freedom to move bdck and\ forth, 
between English and Spanish.* The 
problem is further highlighted by 
recent findings that Mexican-Ameri- 
can patients, when interviewed in 
both Spanish and English, were 
diagnosed as evidencing mora psy*- 
9hopathology in the English-Slanguage 
interview. - , , 

An unfortunate rehiedy, and a common 
practice at mental health cent^rs^ 
is to employ an indigenous/ worker to 
provide counseling (psychotherapy) 
to Spanish-speaking patients. 



* A colleague who grew up speaking . 
Spanish was* having coffee with , one 
of th^ authors and expressJfi his 
concernl that his f ive^year-old 
daughter, who had redi^ntly Begun ^ 
school, had started stuttering • The 
author asked if the parents spoke 
Spanish and English to her at home 
and suggested that they speak to her 
only ^n English for a while. The 
colleague replied with feeling, 
^•How can I express my love to my 
child in English?" 
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"ihts KoXe ehonU not bc?'ttmt *o# , / 

been nciithej: t»rAine4 nor 'eduCftW. 
Yet theiy are ployed and Assigned . « 
to do this, on the basis the fyth 
that thplr" f aMliairity with the Xan*^ ^ 
gtiage and cuXture qualifies them 'to ^ 
provide treatment. When we use ^he 

' indigenous worker as a* psychotKfera- 
pat, we are Sett^-ng up a s^tem,^*^- 
whereby middle-class and English- _ ^ 
speaking patients get fir^rclas's' 
therapists and non-English-speaking?^ 
patients ge^ second-class therapists. 
The myth of quality^care for every- 
one is perpetuated through oontinu- 
ing interp;cetation of the jfole of the 
indigertous worker as on4 who should 
provide treatment to. "his own people." 

. This practice also minimizes, effort^ 
\on the part of agencies and educa- 
tional institutions to jrfecruit 
bilingual and bicultural profes- 
sional staff members and graduate 
students. 

The, great value of the indigenous 
worker is in providing essential ; 
social services to the client con- , 
current with the psychologic help / 
given by the therapist. Both / 
important to mental health. As the 
indigenous worker is not expert ait 
diagnosing and treating emotional 
problems, neither is ^ the psychother- 
apist e^xpert at guiding a cliejfit 
through the bureaucracy of th^ weL- 
fare system, to help him get^ood 
for his hungry children, or ^t 
assisting a client who is bjSth phobic 
and in cardiac failure toyorTc his - 
way into the health-care delivery 
system. This is the special exper- 
tise that comes to the iihdigenous . 
workers from their experiences and 
learning. / 

Karno, who has investigated reasons 
for the underutiliz^ion^ of mental 



k^mlth kmii^^ l?y JMeitl<5an -Amerloanar 
bei"S9avea fhAt tlwir© ija « jreUtionahip 
betv?ei«h theraj^eutic £aUur6s and a 
set of f afctor a tha^: opejf Ate "to 
make 4thfcc pAtiertts Oregar^^ 

oj^^st^icijo/^oohomic status) les3 
:j aocep\sabl6 and/or accepting qJ 
psyohiatric clinic^." The Mexican . 
^American •^s "relative passivity , 
deference, and. poJ.tte, inhibited 
silencjfe are poor equipment" for 
sucoes sftil erigagemdnt in psycho- 
therapy. Thes^^ speculations, 
howey^r, are. not vbased on exten- ' 
giyef research findings, A similar 
stereotype has been applied to. the 
biute-collar worker. Sqme litera- 
ture "reflects a person afraid of 
tiyerapy, pessimistic and passive. 
Hife warits to be told what td\do and 
ixpects a magical overnight curb." 



/Such labels are not universally\ 
applicable either to the working \:lass 
or t© Mexican Americans, tn fact,', 
by virtue of limited education and ^ 
other cultural factors, . many such 
people may be sconsidered excellent 
capididates for psychotherapy because ■ 
they are less likely to in telle c- 
tualize or rationalize jand may be more 
ready to utilize insight. Nevertheless, 
mimeroua studies have shown that upper- 
class patients receive more inten- 
sive "insight-prodUcing" therapy 
and are more liljeiy to be considered 
"improved" on discharge' ^han their 
lower-class. counterparts. We are not 
suggesting that all Mexic^an Americans 
wil^, profit from insight therapy, or 
that this is whht they are asking for;' 
in the way of help. We are protesting 
the stereotype and asking that the 
various modalities of treatment be 
made available. 

While cultural stereotypes are better 
ignored, the cultural context of a 
patient *s life cannot be ignored if 
on^ is to arrive at a meaningful 
diagnojsfis and plan of treatment. A 
number of cultural factors affect 



utilization and expectationa aa well 
as treatment . One of these is ^ 
language, as discuaaed above. , 
Without-xshared language there is 
little communication, and without . 
ahared communication there Lb little 
therapy . 

A cultural factor of importapce has 
to do with the helth mpdel versus 
the spiritual model. Training of both 
psychiatrista and nonmedical profes-* 
sionals follows the health model, 
A spiritual model may also he^ used, 
However, to explain insanity, neuro- 
sis, or even "bad" behavior. Some 
Mexican Americans believe in this 
model and look for a aurandero 
(folk healer) to cure their "hex," 
gather than a therapist td treat 
yieir emotional disturbance* Some- , 
times the choice is to return across 
the bordeif for treatment by a trusted 
folk healer. 

Further, Mexican Americans traditions- 
ally believe that they have little 
or no control over^ptjysical pro^^ 
cesses; therefore, it is culturally 
more acceptable to experience somatic 
di^sorders thari^ psy^ologic symptoms . 
Wpmjsn, however, k^ho tend to express 
worry, disappointment, and nervous-- 
neSB, at the sanjle time receiving cul- 
tural approval ^ecause these feelings 
are seen as apptopriate to the 
feminine role* 
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It is importaijt that a therapist pe \ 
aware of the cultural expe<:tatioj!ls 
held by Mexican-American patients 
facing an initial thejt;^apeut;ic en-* 
counter. If their expectations of 
what will take place are incongrous 
with those of th^" therapist, a mutual 
misunderstanding will result and will 
often lead to cessation of treat- 
ment* In an initial therapy session, 
a Mexican-American man may expect 
to receive medication for his i^ymp- 
toms, while a woman in the same 
situation|^ay expect to receive 



ajmjpa^tJhy for hi^ "nervouaneaa," 

A 33-^yearT<ild woman aought help from 
the clinic becauae of inordinate feara 
concerning poor aelf ^control ^ In 
presenting her problem, sha viewed 
it aa being related bo to8 nervioOj^ - 
^rtiich. in literal translation is 
"nerves" and has, as in* English, a / 
dual interpretation. She envisionefd 
her problem as being related to anxiety 
and depression, not to a neurologic 
reaction. However, she perceived 
that the therapist, who understood 
a litf*6le Spanish, viewed loe nervioQ 
as a phya^-cal dysfunction. Because 
of the therapist's iiiisinterpretation,- 
she chose not to return for her second 
session. . ' * 

On occasion, some members of the 
counseling professions appear tp - 
engage in a watting game, expecting v 
the patient to initiate the inter- 
action. The Mexican American may 
assume from this behavior that the 
professional, or agency has nothing 
to offer, either because the counselor 
appears rather disinterested or be- 
cause he seems hat^e no idea of 
what might be wr0ftg. The expectations 
of the patient do not match those of 
the therapist, and a therapeutic 
alliance is not likely to develop. 
Expectations may also be different 
in the case of an "agendy-wise" 
patient who has spent a lifetime 
learning how to, manipulate the 
system* This ^ is another 
instance in which an indigenous 
woi!^r can be a valuable 
therapist* 



ally to ^the 
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In tlte *Mexican^Araerican culture, the, 
primacy of t'he family .over the indi- ^ 
vidual is the rule* We see numerous 
Mexican-American Vifomen^ anywhere ^^v- 
between 18 and 45 years of age, who 
are torn by overwhelming' cbnf lict. to 
meet their own needs and establish 
independent lives yet cannot leave 
home because of the immense burden of 
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.'guilt they would s^ffei? Col? jre^i&ctift^ 
:thei3^ i^tlista, tn tejftna of thdra^y , 
these, wolnen of t«n benef ij>^i^3t 
fVom a group .<^peri^np^ T?iey ,need 
-the . support of pe,e3cs in, order to 
handle the resulting, gwilt/ , and the 
gAup', itself serves as a- Vehicle' for 
.the family transference that rtiust be 
4$alt with. . ^ • 

>' Related to this is the significance 
'■itt the extended family. , A young 

Mexican-American cOuple had marital 
' difficulties that, upon exploration, 

seeiridd due -to interference from the/ ^ 
' -wif^s parents. At first the thera-. >' 
pist took -tne approach (though not " 
. directly stated) of encouraging . the ^ 
„ 'yoUng couple to asU* the '^fn-laws-f.tp 
mind* their own business-* The nfext 
3ppd4ntmont wa"s l;iroken. ' Fortunately, 
thefcouple eventually returned and 
a different approach was taken that 
proved'4ore successful; the irt-laws 
w^ partly involved, but the Couple - 
'Ih^mselves determined, the extent of 
that involvement and offered addi*; 
tional time and support €o each 

Sex roles arq clearly differentiated 
in the traditionai Mexican-American, 
culture. "Men are expected" to be" 
forfeeful", strong, ^nd unyieldin^T- 
traits often suiranarl,2ed by "the 
" concept o£ maahi8mo\ ^mmi*, on 
the other hand, are expe'c'fted. to be" 
guWiasive," nurtur'^nt, and ae3?f- , 
sacrificing. F^brega et al. found 
that Mexican men in psychiatric 
treatment evidenced primarily , 
physical sympt'omg while avoiding the 
i%iference of "subjective vulnera- 
bility," because this might fc^^"* 
Interpreted as personal wealdiesa..by 
• .their cultural groUp. A niimber bf 
treatment considerations fodlow 
f'rpm'' this. 

The concept of maohianjQ has pAcob^ly ii 
neVer been well understood, as ■ -Jf 
indicated by^the overwhelming^ number > ; 
of attempts to define j;^. ^Its • 
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priWy meaning i^n ,^erms of t:he 
h^sJband' a .(je^piiStion*^^ 

The conoe:pe ha!s been' iiri^lergping aOn-, \ . 
aiderable change, .and i.t ha'^ ^iRome- , .'^ 

tiroes reaUlted in an a^d^d burdenr . >o 
of prejudice towards the Meitioan-^ , , - , 
ftitterican male. ' . ; 

.'^ . . . , '. 'I ■ ■ - ■ 

A frequently occurring-^ compla 
is that, of the Mexican-Am^i^an — " 
Mfe whd f6els her hpsband 4s' not * *■ 

stj^p^ortive of hen anc^fthe cfeildrien - /, . 
and, i'a uninvolved with themr. She 
of t^n fears th|it h^r tmsband 'has " . 

mistress., even though there may 
be nothing to s\^bstantiate this.'^ 
A companion complaint, perhaps- 
trom' the same vfomanv^- is that she 
feels she is ia^nefttity anjP gains «. 
too^ little satisfaction from her 
.primary role of wir^ei^nd "mother . 
A' female therapist '^rhp ooj^sidiar 9 v - 
it her function to' "liberate" • « \^ • 
women and pushes the wife in this 
dii?ection may cr^^te- rather than* 
alleviate problems. ;i5^f clearly ' 
differentiated/sex, roles are 
accepted as desirable in the cul- 
ture, too much/^eviance will ob- 
viously cause rejection. A thera- 
pist working wi±h„ cultural mores 
different from m^, own must be par- 
ticularly careful not to impose 
his views on the pfet^ent. Rather,* 
he must try tp help the patient 
achieve * change" to^tJat/de^J^ee that 
the patient seektr^i.ltvl?ut ^not to 
a degree that will causdi alienation ^ 
from the etjinic "group., ^yorce^. ' . 
-^for example, is much less Acceptable 
• in thief group and is often not a 
sound alternative to marital stress.. 

As a wife becomes mo?:e independent,- 
she frequently creates anxiety for 
herliusband: Thtf therapist must 
Hel^" both to deai with their sus- \ 
pieions ahd anxieties as roles 
change even a little. 

* .>■;■ - , ; • , 

Ot course!' if t^fee^'patient comes 
seeking help'^n achieving accul- 
. turation into a new group, the"* 
;,tihera,pd«st will heip the patient 



achieve, his oir Jher own efoala, at the 
sajh6 time assuring that the. patient" 
is awai:^ of what lalght be 3:09t. 
Also^. i:n treating the agringado (ft 
Me^iican American who has been acajul-- 
turated to Anglo ways ajid has rejected 
much his Mexioan- American cultural 
heritage)*, the therapist must not 
try to reinstate i^he old cultural 
mores because of his own strong 
identification with or romantic at*- 
tacbment to Mexican-American tradi*- 
tions and values/ 

MaahismOy when overdone, presents 
particular problems in parent counsel^ 
ing. A Common family pattern is 
^illustrated by the mother -Who com-*' 
plains that hfer children do^not listen 
to her. However, they are very 
obedient to their father, who whips 
th6m se.verely if they do not pay heed. 
The Ohildjreu^ are' really terrified of 
their fathe't, and the the'rapist Wishes 
'to foStelt 4nore loving relajbionship 
between the father and his children. 
He c^0^^sels the father to ea^e up 
oh the 'physical punishment so that 
the children ,will pot be' so frightened 
of hlmi tfThis ^makes no sense to the 
father, however;^ from his point of 
view, his disciplinary technique works 
fine and gets re^Ults. 

The concept of vespetv is relevant 
to j^unctioning both within the 
family and within the social struc- , 
tures outside the family'. One of the 
authors, when first working with 
Mexican Americans, was imrnQdiately 
struck with the politeness,*' model ^ 
behavior, respect, and digni^ty of\the ^ 
youngsters. The nature of v^8peto\ 
was vividly demonstrated when the 
autlfiibr later learned thatS^hese 
children w^e members of a group that 
have been breaking school windows 
at. night. ^ 

i 

An example of vespeto ^within the 
family is the adolescent v^ho never* 
manifests any rebellious behavior at 
home. To the uninitiatect ^herapist, 



this youngster jwight ^appea^r tp be 
^oyeorly cpnjfonntncr) but within the 
cultural context of his develop^, 
jfoent^ his behavior ia paffeotly nojpmaX* 
Ha fii^da avenue^ outside the family 
to expiteas hier normal, adolescent 
rebelliousness. Another example ' 
is the depressed young child who 
seems tq he internalizing hostility 
towards a parept. A, disservice would ^e 
done if a therapist encotura^ed Ithe 
child to express anger ^direcblyr as *^ 
such expression might result in further 
guilt and rejection. If a Mexican- 
American child readily expresses anger 
towards a'* parent, more often than not 
one- can correctly hypothesize that an 
extremely destructive relationship 
. exists between the parent and the , 
Chi Id • 

Some observations can also be made 
regarding different emphases in 
patterns of child rearing. In' some 
ways the faimily is child-centered 
during the yhild^s early years. ^ 
Qne .soiQetiraes hears accusations that 
Mexican-^American families spoil their 
children. 

Cooperation between the Children is 
stressed, and this may result in less 
sibling rivalry. Often the older 
child is expected to prgtect the 
young children away from home. 
Sibling status is more clearly 
defined by age. An older sister, 
for example, be expected to . 

/Eunction as a surrogate mother rather 
than get an a^rtjment with roommates- 
when she be^in^. college or gets a 
job. An oljder brother may function 
as a surrogate father and 'will cbn- 
.tribute to thd support of the family 
* until he is, married. Adolescent 
.children a^^e treated in accord with the 
rbles the^ are expectfed to assume: ^ 
the.^ female is <ixpected to* be more 
hpm^-bouhd and family^-centpred, while 
the malfe is typically allowed greater : 
freedom and can spend more time away 
from hpme. Adolescent children are 
often considered grown-^up and assume 
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responsibility much earXie» than 
is the case in middle -ciaetf Anglo 
faniili^?. m spite of thip, they 
^4re^ expected to maini;ain close ties 
with the family! A frequent mis- 
take in therapy with the se\ youngsters 
is to treat them as adolescents 
when they think of themselves and 
indeed function as young adults. . , 

Another treatment-relevant concept 
is that of pereomtismo . "This 
refers to' desired and special qualities 
P^rs6nified by the effective thera- 
pist: . warmth ,> friendliness , caring, 
and sensitivity to Mexican-American 
people. The attitudes that these 
qualities embody require flexibility 
to leave the "ivory tower" and make 
hon^ visits and the ability to 
communicate at different levels, 
including comfort with the common 
language of the barrio. Closely 
related to this is the importance of 
tact and not speaking in a direct, 
rough) brief manner. Ihe rela- 
tionship must be experienced aS' 
constructive, particulfiftrly in view 
of the value that Mexican Americans 
, plAce on positive , interpersonal 
relationships.. 

one should also be aware of the atti- « 
tude about touching which is quite 
different from that taught to most 
therapists. A.Mexican-American ' 
man, foi: gxample, may not only offer 
a handshake to another man "but also 
p^rt him on the back. This may well 
be a signal that things have gone well 
during a session and the person feels 
helped, is grateful, and will return. 

InstitutliOnal practices that tend 
towards impersonality will have 
negative effects. These include 
long waiting periods, qeogra)^^^ 
isolation, language barriers , and 



gej^ral lack of understanding c?f cull- 
tural differences. For example, the 
need to fill out }^<3 and extensive 
intake forms can considered quite 
condescending and irte levant—parti- 
cularly if the person cannot understand • . 
the forms. 

In summary, ^ would like, to en^ha- 
sl«;e the general issues that influence 
the effectiveness of therapeutic 
intervention with Mexican-American^ 
families ^- • 

1. The Mexican-American popula- 
tion hasj been underrepresented ip 
mental .health fadilities because of 
underutilization of services. 

2. This group may fl^:tually be at high 
jfisk, particularly because of aliena- 
tion and some aspects qlf the d<?minant 
culture that foster lack of utilization. 

3<i^ sensitivity to cultural differences 
is essential for effective therapeutic . 
intervention; factors having special 
relevance include the primacy of the 
family over the individual, the rOle of 
the family, more clearly defined sex roles, 
the importance of respect towards author- - 
ity, and different emphases on child rea 
rearing. / 

4. The positive qualities of the inter- 
personal^ relationship have central 
influence in therapy, as does compatibility 
of Expectations between patient and 
therapist. 
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ALCHOHOi; AND DRUG USE AMONG NATIVE * 



AMERICAN YOUTfet ON RESERVAT?IONSc 
A GROWING crisis' 



Friends it has been our misfortune to welooime the white man. We 
have been deceived. He brought with him shinlng/things that pleased 
our eyes; h^ brought weapons more effective thahvour own. Above 
all he brought the spirit-water that made one forget old age, 
weakness and sorrow. But I wish to say to. you that if you wish to 
Rossess these things" for yourselves, you must begin anew and put 
away the wisdon your fathers. ' t ^ 

Red Cloud • . . 



INTJRODUCTION ^ | . - V 

Modest indeed, from the scientific perspective, are the data avails 
able on the drinking and drug habits of reservation based Indian 
youth. What is known however, inescapably leads one to the conclu- 
sion that, at a time when so many events compete for the title a 
major national scandal," this situation, linked ^as at is to the 
highest suicide rate in the country and other indeces of -social . 
disorganisation, vhas correctly^been so labelled by Indian leaders 
who are doing something about it. 

This monograph reviews research on drinking habits and drug use 
of Indian youth in the light of reservationxwi^e drinkihg patterns. 
It relates substance abuse to other aspects of Indian youth, s Ute-- 
low educational abhievement, poor health, high rate of unemployment 
and delinquency— all those forces which make reservation, life th^ 
harsh, demori:ii«ing experience it is for so many youth and older 
Native Americans. This report arso reviews the relationship of 
social sci^tific thinking to Indian reservation life and explores 
the question, "why has drinking become an institutionalized way 
of responding to white encroachmer^ts on Indian life? Finally, it 
deals with the broader questions, "what , are the cultural, psycholo- 
qical and socio-political factors which account for the continued 
failure of American society and particularly the federal government, 
through its various agencies, to respect Native Americans rights 
and aid them' in yjhieving Independence?" 

The discussion of adult drinking, and causes of alcChol lise on ^ 
reservations is included in. this report not only because the^^e is 
a paucity of specific information on. Indian youth substance abuse,.-. 
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but also becatiae youthful drinking pan only be understood within the 
broader context--df ad^i^^ drinking and as. a function of a driri^;^ng 
milieu, created by the cultural and social conditions of contemp- 
orary Indian reservations. • 

Except where noted, this paper focuses on^alcohol consumption, 
since there is a scarcity of information/ W drug use with anti- 
social or sociai^^isorganizational concomitants. Field observations 
among the Sioux suggest that glue sniffing and other forms of 
drug abuse do exist among youth living on an Indian reservation, 
but information On these practices is sparse. Field observations < 
further suggest that drug- abu^e is a far less widespread behavior 
pattern than adolescent drinking. The ingestion of peyote on the 
other hand, tends to be linked t© ritualistic activities, • and does 
not seem to produce anti-social activity; some observers suggest 
it serves to reduce the use of alcoh'pl. ■ ' 

V^hile -alcohol and drug abuse among young reservation based Indians 
can be fruitfully analyzed as a "social problem/" this monograph 
attempts to place such substance abuse within a number of different 
perspectives; these include an historical^ perspective and also 
sociological frames of reference, i.e., to see heavy drinking as 
a cultural comblex fulfilling function for the reservations social 
system as it pLresently exists and fdr- the system of relationships 
tihat curjrently\ exists between many Indians and non-Indians, and for 
relations betw^^en reservations >dnd hon-Indian institutions sucli as ' 
the federal government. 



It is a major thesis of this report that: 

f * ■ ' 

(1) Drinking behavior of reservsation based Native Americans 
Is a very effective means of taking "time out," and for many 
In,dians this type of "time out" behaviol" becomes a way of life, at 
least until after middle age. 

(2) Taking time out through drinking is linked to a whole set 
of behaviors labelled' "social problems" by white and- Indian society, 
such as dropping oiat of school, becoming or remaini«g unemployed 

or under-employed, biieaking the law, getting arrested and committing 
suicide. , ., 

(3) Thfe vast number of heavy drinking Indians take time out , 
from a harsh/- difficult , powerless and boring life which characterizes 
reservation existence . 

(4) " Taking timevout by heavy drinking is supported and encouraged 
by: , 

(a) reservation wide patterns of interaction (i.e., 
group social drinking) which encourage and condone the behavior; 



(Jb) American cultural, socio -political and social struc- 
turea which, affect the thinUncr and behavior of herder town citizens 
and werabera of Congreaa and wake it impossible for a less demoralizing 
life to exivSt on many reservations f . - 

ic) b\;ireaucrai;ic organizations such as the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs or Indian Health Service, which benefit; from dependent 
and/or recalcitrant: clients while these institutions do not possess 
the ability to change the basic life chances of the client popu- 
lation? ' . 

Cd) social psychological factors, Nuchas drinking as a ' 
form- of protest, drinking, as coping behavior or 'as a way of valida- 
ting ohe'js Indianness) which may be characterized by subtle nuance^, 
which social scientists have indefatigably explored often to 
the det/iment 9f Native Americans ■ . ' 



DRINKING AND OTHER SOCIAL BURDENS ' . , . 

One of the most valuable pieces of work done on Indian social - 
disorganization is '"Questions Regarding American Indian Criminality, 
by Omer Stewart. By using the Federal Bureau, of Investigation 
Uniform Crime Report--! 96^0 , Stewart ^964) shows that the Indxan 
population is far more likely to be arrested than members of any 
other ethnic group arid that three-fourths of their arrests are 
alcohol related- (See Table 1.) 

The fact that the Indian ra'tfej is almost three times the rate of ^ 
Negro arrests which is significantly higher than white arrests 
highlights a stark reality: arrests linked to drinking is a 
pervasive aspect of contemporary Indian life today. If some 
commentatorB are correct in suggesting that in some tribes, sucH 
as the heavily populated Navajo, who account for much 6f this rate, 
middle aged men are more likely to, be total abstainers than in white 
society, it is clear that arrests and drinking are virtually a_ 
uhiVersar experience for Indian male adolescents and young adults. 

Stewart also reports findings for ethnic arrests in Denver which 
are no less dramatic. Table ^2 illustrates the rate of Indian arrest, 
which is about ten time.s as great as* the* rates for all other groups. 
J\ 

here fully 86% of all the arrests were alcohol-related. Stewart 
,goes on to report that in the state of South Dakota, Native Americans 
account for more than one-third of the state penitentiary population, 
while comprising only fiyji percent of its population. Thus, these 
arrests are not merely of that "drunk and disorderly" type. ^ 

A more recent work updates and replicates Stewart's research. . 
Reason> and* Kuykendall, authors of Raoe, Crime and Juetiae, (1972) 
find Indian .arrests, to be eight times that of the black and twenty 
times that of whites. Grave^j suggests that "records inadequately 



convey the degree of alcohol involvement; moj:^ reliable data from 
other sources suggest that over 90% of Indian arrests are alcohol- 
related" (Graves^ Undated) • Graves goes on to present data which 
convincingly show that drinking atrests are not merely a function 
of dif f erenjbial police behavior but do reflect genuine differences 
in alcohol use among Indians and other minority groups* 

Information on homicide and suicide among Native Americans corroborate 
this picture of Indian demoralization. 

Ogden's findings on homocide are no less th^^n alarming. 

Homocide reached new highs in 1967^ for Indians and also 
for the gener^al population. Thu0, homicide death rates of 
Indians have consistently been about three times as high 
as rate^ for all races, amSr age adjusted rates have been 
3.5 to 4.1 times as high. While Indian rates have 
fluctuated from year to year, U^S. rates have increased 
steadily, with a particularly lar-ge rise in 1967. 

Again> -Indian youth are more likely to be involved in homicidal 

behavior than are white youth between 1965 and 1^67^ the rate of 

homicides per 100,000 is 1*2 .2 for 15 to "19--year-"Old Indians while 

it, is 5-1 fp^ 15 to 19-year^old whites (Ogden, et al., 1970)- 

While suicide ra^teS among Indicins and whites are similar, age- 
adjusted rates indicate that jypung Indians are far more likely to 
commit suicide than are white Vouth^B . / (Older Indian people 
are lees likely than older w^fx^es to c^inmit suicide.) Havinghurst 
(1971) shows that these differences in youthful suicide rates 
cannot be explained by low socio-economic status (SES) ^ since even 
when age adjusted suicide rates are Qompared with those of low 
SES non-Indians, Indian rates remain significantly higher. These , 
findings are also corroborated by Ogden, et al., (1970). They report 
that in 1967, accidents are the cause of mbst Indian death (accidents 
that are often linked to drinking arid probably suiciqle attempts) 
while homicide is the eighth leading cause of death among Indians 
and suicide is the tenth leading cause. Figure 1 reproduced from 
Ogden' s work shb^s that Indian .adolescent suicide is extra-ordinarily 
high, peaks about the age of 20 and drops significantly after age 45. 

Finally, data available on Indian ^icide strongly indicates that 
it is closely linked to drinking and particularly binge behavior. \ 
Prospective Indian suicides often have a history of heavy drinking 
or spree drinking before suicide is attempted (Shore^ et al. , 
197)2). , . 

A review of the literature on drinking in specific tribes not only 
corroborates the relatignship between drinking and homocide, arrests 
and incarceration, but also documents the relationship between 
heavy drinking ahd family disintegration (Ferguson, 19^5)f 




poor job performance C31ater and AlBrech.t., 1^72) --when jobs are >^ 
available%n or near the reservation'. Off th^ reservation, drinking 
among women is linked to prostitution OKuttner and Lorencz, 1970). 
Drinking is also linked to relocation failure CGrayes, Undated . 
TO document these virtually universal patterns f>"l^^^« P^^^^lii;;^^,, 
0>ut as Vine Deioria would say, it would also show ms la a P^^e 
pifece of research rather than an example 6f "applied" social science). 

• 

SOdlAL SCIENTIFIC VIEWS OF INDIAN DRINKING BEHAVIOR AND DRUG USE 

Unfortunately, social scientific understanding of Indian drinking 
and drug usage depends upon our prior assumptions about general 
substance abuse. The conventional wisdom about alcoholism and , 
drug abuse/ however,, furnishes a shaky foundation indeed for 
understanding substance use and abuse on reservations. Indeed, tne 
idea that ' Indians, more than other groups, "can't hold their . 
liquor," merely makes the .'conventional wisdom more pernicious when 
trying to understand Indian alcohol usage. The general conviction, 
often not supported by social science, that drug use is necessarily 
anti-social in character makes that question even more difficult 
to Jiandle in the case of Indian ritualist ingestion of certain . 
drugs. In spite of the paucity offavailable material, it is ot 
vaiSe at least to review later wiliMn t^his paper some aspects. of 
drug use and abuse that have been discussed in the literature. 



THEY TALK, WE TALK BUT THEY CONTINUE TO, SUFFER 

While it is gr^at value to observe drinking behavior in order to ^ 
understand it, social scientists have ^l^o.^i^^ened to what Indian 
people have had to say about drinking, their own and that of fellow. 
?r?besmSl^. Listening to Indians' and Indian d^^^! , ^^°f 
drinkinu-'has great value particularly because it ±3 the-ir culture 
and social order which is so closely tied to binge drinking, and 
much^that can escape ah outsider, even a sensitive one, can be _ 
articulated by a wise, insightful insider. Although the scope of 
?his papefailows onl^ a passing review of Indian comments on drinking 
it should also be recalled that a number of Indian revival and reform 
movements\ have outlawed or stigmatized the use of liquors. These 
include the Ghost Dance religion, the Handsome Lake cult of the 
iriduois and the Native American Church. Many Indian conversions 
to evangelical christian sects are also linked to a vow of abstinence. 
Furthermore, many tribes, given the option ^o ban or allow the sale • 
and use of iliquor on the reservation, have voted to ban its use. - 
It is clea4, therefore, that Indian people see drinking as a problem 
with which they should deal. 
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In a group consultil/ion of Indian Leaders on Youth. -Froblema on ' 
tnjiian Reservations many Indian leaders labelled alcoholiam as the 
major problem of youth; Joseph. L. Juancho, of the Tlgua Indian 
cononunity said, "as in .some other tribes, alcoholism is one of our 
biggest problems." Joe Sando, chairman of th^ education committee 
of the All Indian Pueblo Council noted, "our biggest problem has 
been liquor with our youngsters CYouth Development and .Delinquency 
Prevention Administration, 1970). 

The Sioux Medicine Man, John (Fire) Lame Deer, ^author of Lame Deer 
Seeker of Vieiondy has some things to say about drinking. After 
describing a personal exploit of joy riding and drinking that would 
make the Great Gatsby seem dull in comparison. Lame Deer adds: 

I sometimes wonder what made me do it, going on my big 
tear. The nearest I can come to an answer is 'this: 
In the old days a man could win respect by his gener- 
osity, by his giving, but we had nothing left to give,... 

Once a man had been* honored for being a 'good hunter 
and provider, but there was nothing left for us to 
hunt anymore.... We had been warri^ors once, admired 
for our bravery. Now w6 were nothing ... . 

We didn't want ^j| be nothing.^ We" wanted to be somebody. 
I felt that I was only half a man, that all the old, 
honored, accepted ways for a young man to do something 
worthy were barred to me . . Well I had to. invent a 
new way of making a name for myself,... Going on that, 
jcW ride was for me lik^ going on the warpath, like 
counting coup. • 

I was young and maybe this was a childish way of saying, 
•'look, I'm a man. I exist. Take notice of my exis tence 1 " . . . . 
V It had made me feel. like a man who was letting the.world 
know of his manhood. It has made me feel that my^living 
was a matter of some importance, th^t it had a purpose. 
This was worth going to jail for (Lame D^er , 1972). 

In another part of his book Lame Deer deall with the question of 
Indian drinking generally. Why do Indians drink? 

You drink because you don't live; you just exists That 

may be enough for some peopLe; it's not enough\for 

us (Lame Deer, 1972)., ^ ^ , ' 

Of course,' this is the same reason giv^n by Deloria; and it elegantly 
sums up the best anthropological writing around. Admittedly it 
doesn't focus on certain eybtle psyc^hological dimensions , processes' 
which ha\re been variously characterized under what Vxne Deloria * 
describes as different social scientists' "battle cries" or 
"slogans" (Deloria, 1969). These slogans include "self --f ulf illing 
£)rophecy," "labelling," "validating behavior" and "protest movement'* 
and moptj recently "what you see is wha:t you /get." 



Not Wy psychojLo^lata and anthropoligietg , but ipifiana themselves , 
Ixl aware qI these social psychological clynawlos^t Laroe Peer highr ■ 
lights some diJwenaions of this point of . • ' .• ' 

Before "our white &rothjers- cftme to clviliz© us we Ijad. 
no jails, fpherdfore we had no criminals. You can t 
have criminals without a jail. 'We had no lock? or 

keys, and so we had no thieves We wanted to have 

things only in ord^ to give th^m away. We had no 
money, and thereforfe a man's wo^th couldn't be measured 
by it. We had no written law, no attorneys or Politi- 
cians, therefore we couldn't cheat aame Deer, 197^). 

This point was also made in a perceptive-article by Haijtmer, ^he^ . ^ 
aS^hor not only points to the high rate of unemployment xn conjunction , 
witrf the lack of skills and work ethos amongL^the ^otawatomis, which 
made it impossible for tlfem "to improve their status through . !> 

participation in the economy of the white man," (a key explanation 
Deloria gives for the poverty and demoralization . Jj^^^^^^: . . _ 
gen^r^lly) but adds, white men expect Indians to drink and Indians 
oblige (Hartimer, 1965). 

Lurie accepts the idea that Indians drink because white men (and ' 
they themselves) expect drunkenness,- thus "validates their 
being Indian when they possess no Other validation, but he sees the^ A 
.behavior in a different light: 

My hypothesis is that Indian drinking is an established 
means of asserting and validating Indianness and will 
be either a managed and culturally patterned recreational, 
activity or else not engaged in at all in lairect 
proportion to the availability of other effective, means 

• of validating Indians.' Indian people (understood) the 

value of' the negative stereotypes (drinking) as a form 
of communication and protest demonstration to register 
«oppCsition and hold the line against what they do not 
want until they can get what they want (Lurie, i-^ / \) - 

Furthermore, she argues not- only does the Indian validate his 
indianness by getting drunk; he goes along with white man ' s expecta- 
tions to thwart white itfan's goals for him; he is also able^to 
use drunkenness as an excuse for aggressive behavior (sometimes 
against white men themselves) --aggressivehess he wants to ™^nifest 
because of his feelings of frustration, but.aggressivenessh^ cannot 
manifest in a sober state without being mistaken for a white man. 
' "The fact that Indian drinking distresses and disturbs whites / 
and forces them to take notice may well explain, why it can so ea^sily 
become a fom of protest... in Indian-white encounters and can eiren 
he^p^restorrc^edit where one's (Indianness) ... is called into c^uestion 
(Lurie, 1971). Finally, she argues that Indians are likely to use 
alcohol this way, "when they feel thwarted in achieving Indian ^ 
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rather than white goals or when their success as Indians or simple 
incllviduals apart jCrom Indlan-^white. coiuparisona is iyiterpreted as 
success in achieving status as whites (lairie, 1971^.1 

Lurie*s ^bmments throw special light on the remarks made by Bergman 
in a speech on Peyotism: "we have, seen many patients come through 
difficult crises with the help of this religion CPhe Native American 
Church) and it appears to me that ^ for many Indian people threatened 
with identity diffusion it provides real help in seeing themselves 
not as people whos§ plac6 and way in the world is gone, but as. people 
whose way can be strong enough to change and meet new challenges, 
Peyotists themselves are proud in particular of the help the church 
has been to Indian people who have drinking problems" (Bergman, 
1971) . " 

Bergman goes on to cite the work of Levy and Kuntz wherein they 
report a positive coi-relation between membership in the Native 
American Church and alcoholism treatment success. 

Deloria fries Luri'e for an earlier statement of he^r thesis, but his 
own statements provide a curioUs support for her position and, if 
anything, extend some parts of it in describing the social effects 
of "nonsensical scholarly dribble." - 

After World War II anthropologists cartle to call. They 
were horrified that the Indians didn't carry on their old 
customs such as dancing, feasts, and giveaways. In fact, 
the people did keep a substantial nu^hber of customs. But 
these custotns had been transposed into church gatherings, 
par t icxf ation in the county fair, and tribal celebration's, ^ 
particularly fa;irs and rodeos. 

The people did Indian dances, BUT. THEY DIDl^'T dJ THEM 
ALL THE TIME, : ' 

Suddenly the Sioux were presented with an authority ,f ig- 
ure who bemoaned the fact that whenever he visited tffe 
reservations the Sioux were not but dancing in the manVier 
of their ancestors. In a real sense, ^they were nOt real.- 

Toclay the summers are taken^-up with one greaJt orgy of 
dctnc ing and celeJ;) racing as each .small community of Indians 
sponsors a weekend pow-wow.for the people in the sqrrpund-- 
ing communities. Gone are the little gardens which used 
tb provide fresh vegetables^ in the summer and canned goods 
in ^winter. Gone are the chickens which provided e^gs and 
Sunday dinner* In the winter the situation becomes 
critical for families*who spent the sumnver dancing; While 
the poverty programs have done much to counter act the 

532 o„ . 
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attijation^ few Indiana recs^gnlza that tha condition , 
was artif icial fj?o^ ataj?t to ^Ihialt. TKe peppX© were ^ 
innocently- led fistray and even tluB ^^^^^^^P^^^Ji?^^ ^ 



f 



id not realize what had hi^ppened (pelptia 1969) ♦ y- 



One could reject $ucli an assertion ^jy arguing that Indian people are 
just not tiliat gullible . Luri,^ does tfi^it very thing in ,^e8ponse to 
Deloria's assertion th^t Indian :.dr inking was due to anthropologists 
telling Indian youth that they Mved iti two worlds and people in 
two worlds drank. Ci"l£-CIndians) were as susceptible to the infiu-^ 
ence of the opinions of outside authorities as Deloria suggests, 
we would ^ave succeeded long ^ince in talking them out of wanting 
to be Indians" CLurie, 1971.) Given the fact that Deloria iden--- 
tif ies poverty with social structural variables and^ attacks anthro- , 
biologists for furnishing highly abstract theories about Indian.j 
culture which account for school dropout rates* and unemployment 
rates, Deloria's assertion is even more intriguing. Deloria seems 
to be- saying that Indians are> very aware 6f what .non-Indian author- 
ities are saying and take th^sfe statements seriously when: a) tjeiy. 
desovihe what it'e like^to be^ an Indian; and b) the aot%on8 vnvolved 
vequive few eaorifUea to be Indian. Given Lurie's heavy emphasis ^ 
on the need of Native Americans to validate their Indianness in the 
face of culture contact and as they more and more behave in ways 
which can be labelled "non-ln^ian, " Deloria's thesis does not seem . 
too far-fetched at all. » . , 

. ■ ■ " ■ ■ \ ' - ■ 

It seems that Deloria is making a central pointy when he points put 
that academic theorizing about causes of drinking behavior can have 
unanticipated negative consequences in reinforcing stereotypic 
behavior. Highly abstract explanations for drinking — ' and indeed 
extensive specializations by researchers and thebrists about the 
"Indian problem" ^- have become a grievous assault to Indian people 
who want help from individuals who are at universities and who 
appear to have prestige and power in white society. What they seem 
to be getting instead are descriptions of how the anthropologists 
think the Indians act (or did act) and these descriptions are used . 
by I^idians themselves to reinforce stereotypic behavior patterns. 

Rosenthal's discussion of anthropologists' relatively narrow use of / 
the concept culture, and their tendency to focus on "old timers an^ 
old ways rather than other things (Rosenthal, 1968) probably furnished 
Native Americans powerful non-verbal cues about what it meant to-be 
a "real Indian" at least -in the eyes of these ediicate*^ outs^.dersi 
The selective recruitment of informants probably suggested that; only 
somerfjeople could qualify as "real Indians." ^ Social scientists can 
igriori these consequences of their behavior only if they ar^ ignorant 
of thi'fact that their informants and other community members are as 
observant and iintrigued by the social scientist'^, be^havior as he is 
by tlieirs. The unto;id daffi^ge of this kind of naive value-free p>re 
, research can never be measured. 
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The i&xtraoirdinarif auaceptiblXlty o^^ Indian youngsters to%white ^ 
stereotypes of "^the average Inai^n" is reported by Ted Graves in an 
excellent unpublished paper "Culture (Change and Psychological 
Adjustment; The Case of the American Ind/an and Eskimo." In his 
discussion" of Indietn n6"gative self-image, one of five problems 
acculturation may generage, he repbrta findings on, Navajo and angle 
'youth self-image as obtained through Osgood Vs semantic-differential 
a&d- judgment about the "average tndian^' and the "average^ white man^ " 
Graves concluded, "it appears that whites form their concept of 
their own ethnic group by looking at themselves, whereas Nav^jos 
may form their conception of their own ethnic group by lookiijg at 
white stereotypes (Graves, Undated), ' " 

' The, preceding comments highlight a genuine weakness of social science 
It can become a fcJrm of Black Magic that ^focuses on th,e "condition- 
ing"- determinants of behavior without aiding individuals to discover • 
how one becomes "de-conditipned." , Thus; the st^atement 'of the con- . 
ditiOnijrig process; serves to reinif orce ' it . The social scientists 
could, in the case of the American Ind^ian, become tfie prophet whose, 
predictions are self-fulfilling. Certainly jWatiye Americans, whose 
view of the social order and the nature of .the person are often quite 
different" from the views of social sciientists, would be least able 
to assimilate and use social 'science inf orjivation. Reporting one's 
findings in books which are psychologi-cally and culturally unavail- 
able to- Inc^ian people reduces the spdial^ scientists to a s^y for the 
elites of the larger society whoiftfn»th^reservations, or a careerist 
who merely uses his informants ,ias a m^ans to the next publication. 

Deldria has not faile4 to take note of thj,s dimension of social 
^scientific behavior". Indeed if correct, D^oria's cfssertion that 
'not one scholar came to the ai4 of the Indians when the federal 
governmerlH: waS actively pursuing the -j^plicy- of termination, sug- 
gests that at- least' as late as IS^j^S -not" qnly have social scientists'' 
words given Indian people trouble but commitments" tb dominant 
white American values shavS^ also impaired thelr'ability tb help 
Native Americahs;.jDeidria, 1969) . . 

• Emphasii^ "on "culture conflict" as a cause of drinking may well be 
codnter productive and diverse social-psychological explanations 
of drinking, although plausible, remain inconclusive given the 
type of data available at thiSvtinie. Unfortunately, appears 
that previous work of social sbientists may h^ve inadvertently - 
added to the difficulties of Native Americans who seem to be extra- 
ordinarily responsive to other people's preceptions about genuine 
Ijidianness. . ' 

If Indians are as susceptible to outside ideas as it seems, social 
scientists may well be partly responsible for defining what it 
means to be. Indian on various reservations today. 'This p^oint is 
worth considering because other non-Indians — such as the 'Bureau of 
Indian Affairs' officials, Senate Investigating Committees — who 
study juvenile delinquency on reservcitions , etc., also play a part 



I in def inlnj.^ tfie'^ljidlan: pxohleaftJS a: mxt Which. ma,y„ h& highly pre- 
' judicial" t<5 tha Indiana- thjam^lv^.^, / ' . * - * 
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The little data that is available svtpports ♦thfe position that 
ritualistic ^eyote u-s^ is quite safe, that is, not li^ked-Uq psychot- 
or. other psychiatric epis6des. Xn a work by Nathan B., gddy, ; M.IK , „_ 
"et ai., ti;ie authqrs state; . ' 




^*h^>\ijshroo;ns^ 'cacj^tus butt9ns "(Peyote)- -and ;the morning. 
"gloty Si^eds art§ used 'by cejrtain American Indian tribes 
in religiojis' ciurjpme^nies 40iN(ar'e employed by medicine men - ^" 
or women o£ these tribes in treating -Illness', usually in 
a ritualistic fashion. Sugh. religious' and ritualistic ^ / 
* use does not seem to lead frequently, to drug dependence ♦ 
(Eddy, et ^1,, 1965). * . . ^ ]- 

Furthermore, bef or er. the American PsychiAti^^ic. Association - in 1971, 
one speaker reported that although he is responsible for the care 
of 125,000 Navaj^^os and there is little reluctance to yefer cases to 
the mental health center, "nevertheless w« Tiaye S^,en Almost no *a<?^ute-' 
or chronic emotional disburijarices^ arising^ fr6ra Reyote use" JBergman, 
19'71-). This finding is j^jarti^puiarly striking since, the speaker 
reports that approximately 200,000 Nfiva^os are meinbers df the Native. . 
American Church and there wfefe-*loe, OOO MigestioD& of Peyote per 
■year; -he estimates that there^^^'ould be €t wbrs^j^a rate of approxi- 
mately one bad reaction per 70,000 in^estibns. 



In accounting for such extraordinary findings^ tliife- author stat^^/ 

"t^e. feelings .inade available in ?ie6tings a/e' 'caref u lly ' - 
channeled/ in ego s tr eng tl>'eo'lng directions". * Softie bf . th^ \ > ■ 

qrupial /factors in achieving' t,^i^ are a pd^l tiye .eitjpec t^ , • 
atlon held by the Peyotist,, an emph.aais oli th^^,**reaU 
interpersonal world r^ather than ^t-hre 'Worlt^ wi^t4iin the ' 
individual, ao emphaais oj» ppmmunion ^rath'^r ^han' Vith- 
drawai duririg the" dru^ experience, an ,^mrjphio<i Jt^ 
* adherence tlo the st.andards of sooie^ ra the^^lPtah' on, 

the feeling df impulse^^. . " (Bergman, 197>) . ' . " 

A secojid dimension of \drUg usage, the extent to Which Indian people-* -! 
and Indian youi>U becpnie^ drug Viep^ndent' on traiJi^uilieers pre|<?/ibed 
* % physicians, is a seiripufi Ifs^blem about whifch thej^e is little 
available d^ta. , .Thus, authors^ the article. "Trahqurliaelr . 
• Control" repor,t that, in the PublJ^6 Health Service Mdian Hospital 
. 4^ Rapid City, *South Dakota /iwhich ^serves^ a .community erf. bjOOO . 
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pers6r\S'awa rece0'ek. aboVt 18 ,fl^ao^isits perV^ar,^a review 6f 
clinic .charts a^igwed, th^tlman/ patients w^re«.X6g)yilAt,ly recelmrig 
trancftrriiaeif pjfescr£|3i'fc:^na f jfe iDOijappar^Jit reasbn" .CKaii£nlan, J-Bt. al.1r 
1972) , While they report on a ipro^^^ of driag>^*>res^nption fc'edu'c- 
.tion which yielded a 52% deorease in" tifariqviilizing pUlls disfe^nsed 
^hd a deofease of- 33% in.th^ tbt^l "ntmber of ,prescrijpti6hs wriii4:en 
for th^ge drugs, ther^is P-^ttlij knowl^jKi^ei <yf the r'atfe of drug ; 
distribqtfion in other^ sinjilar facilities where, staff are nol: alert to 
the- danger r^o<E inducing drug .^epend'ence. In fact, the authors ' ; 
Qptimistid/findirjigs ire not clearly linked to * their own progpaiti''. Since 
efee benchmarks df drug. pr6seribing were the months ^cjf Jahuary and 
February and. the repdifted reduction lA drug^presc^ibitig toolc pl^ce 
in May ai:|(| Ju^e. (It is theoreticaUy po^sii)le for, -drug pijrescriptior^ 
reductions t6 be linked to sisasonal <!Jhan^^Sf and not the programjat 
all. ) Of course, "this 'part idular type ot drug abuse, amo^ig In4.iaai 
adolescents and 'adults "is profcably, the- most easily re^garched and 
shou»14 be a priority it^m ^of serious academic .investigation. - ^ • 
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in an excellent monograph,.. C:^ig„ MacAndrew and, .Robert B. fidgerton 
(1969) expose the «ytraord<n^(^ wtfakneS^es of|(the 'conventibnal 
wisdom about drinking. They admit thHt ther^ is good reason to 
believe that alcohol has "deleterious effects upon our senpory 
moto;r: capabilities," and Ifrhat performance decremeipits we obse^rye 
(in .locomotive ability, motor coordination, visual acuity ,^ -etc . ) 
ar^'due to . ali^ohol' s toxic assault upoiju. the operation of on^ or . 
other functionally relevant internal bod^ mechcyrii-sms*' - (MacAndrew 
and E^lferton, 1969). They-also point out, Jioweverif -that^.there is 
n:o basia for the aasumpti(3h' that neurologiqal processes result in the 
drinkers* ''^loss of inhibitions," and therefore explain drinkers' 
"change -for the worse," The authors astutely point to the gap . 
between neurological responses an,d behavior patterns. Furthermore,,, 
they >eully document the fact that nOf only individual&f but wh61e\ 
t^Vlt-ur^s indulge in„ excessive drinking, i.e., d^'inking which ' 
r'e%ults in the impairment of sensory motor capabilities but 6.q\^ 
not ra^nif^st los§ of inhibition Cr changes for the^vjbrse. The ; 
authors shbw that these, differences , among qua;tur6S*^annot be accoun- 
.'ted for by different gen^ic structuSf-es of individuals living in 
the various societies « studied. - Finally, the)^ show that changes 
the worse take place in cultures w^ch do not demand exteTuSiye 
repression of personal aggressive or Sexual feelin^s^ a patfeern 
which, could be expected i-f a lbs^'of inhibitions accounted foia 
changes for the Vorse, and also shqw that changes for the wordte do 
take place in Society with r'elatiy^ely little repression of 'sexual ^ 
feelings. » ' • 

/» ' . * ■ J.; . • 
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t Of cdttra^^ the fiMin^a repdjrted in t^he ittonogjraplx ahouXO, tiot he^ 
interpreted to mean tMt racial genetic dBeie^renoes ,cahnot exi-et 
which, account for different yhifQiologioal l'eQpo''h8e$ among diverse 
iracial ly^pes. (The concept of racial types is being ^sed quite 
bj;padXy here.) While no convincing data are available to contrast 
American- Indian and other^ American "racial" types' physiological reac- 
tion to alcohol, such research may be of yalue. An interesting study 
is available wh^ch contrasts ^aucasoid with mongoloid, adults and 
infants. Wolff, the author, concludes after "studying responses Of 
infants and adults to alcohol ingestion, that the itiortgoloid individ- 
uals,, both infants and. adults, were more likel^ to expei^ience -r 

physiological changes than Caucasiaiis (Wolf f ,41972) . Because 
'.infants wer6 sampled, the authors' were able to. conclude^ that post- *- 
natal dietary factors and cultura^l- variabJl^sXcouid not account for 
i?he observed ethnic differences in automatic , 'nervous system resj^on- 
sivity to alcohol. (This finding is particularly interesting given 
the commonly held. opinion that Asiatic societies do not manifest 

^ extrejtt^ change^^^or the wor4e af tef Jieravy drinking. ). 

In' a provocative note on racial linkag,$S to alcoholisih, Charles, 
Lieber reports tiie findings o'f Fenna, et al.,, that\Eskimos and* 
Indiprt^s who were administered ethanol' experienced^a far slower 
reduction of blood ethanol concentration that did whites. He also 
repc\rt8 Fenna ' s "finding thkt^^^^ereas tiie* India rife showed^:a definite 
metabolic adaptation to alcohol ingestions, with a ^0%** higher rate - 
of blood alcohol clearance in heavy drinkers than in light ones,; :.. 
there was no" signif^o^nt difference in the corre'p^onding' white 
•groups." Wondering whether the great«^r capacity of metabolic adap- 
tations (of Indians and Eskimos) couM in some w^y be linked to heavy 
alcohol Qsag^e, he then pogtuA^s ar^ypothetical constract that 
would account for such an '^v en t nihility (Lieber, 1972.) ,i. 



Such findings do not und^'rmine the majtor thesis of "the monograph. 




physiological response to alcohol, it would\ support the thesis that 
Indians and nOn-Indians expevienoe drinking differently for biological 
reasons, 'as is suggested by Fenna's findinjgs,' and this could be sig-- 
nif leant sociologically. ' . 

MacAndrew and Edgerton assert correct'lV that Indians' changes-f 0^- 
the-worse af tejc the use of aicQb^^_a^^nei|;:her a function of genetic 
structure rior are they inevl^inSIy'Vf unction of Indian cultures which 
necessa|:ily\ associate drinking with changes for thp worse^, Indeed 
they point to A number of Indian tribes which were oot introdu<!!ed 
to alcohol by the white manf but had institutionalized, the drinking 
Of alcoholic beverages in earlier,, calmer and less strains-filled • 
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times. Changes j^or t|ie worse were not aaaoclat^d with ^rlnlcii^g 
by these American tndi^an tribes at, all* The p^ago arf a case tn. 
point. B^t as MacAndr'ew and Pdcferton ^bint out, white -ttad63?s.» 
not only introduced alcohol as a trading item, even ,|orc3ing it^ on , 
reluctant Indians initially, because aunli'lt6 other white man's 
goods it would create' and insatiable ifearket, but the traders also . 
gave Indian people ample examples of a%ohol producing a cliange • 
for the worse in the white man himself. .\ 

Where European introduction of alcohol was not linked td the profit 
motivfe and the economic structure of the tribes remained intact, 
as among the PUeblo, excessive drinking and changes fofe- the worse 
wer^ not reported to occur.- Indeed, the authors note that such 
behavior could even be blamed on the outsider who provided the 
albohol in the first place, a^d who, often using a doublg standard, 
condemed the Indian for his "savage" behavior when under the 
influence of* liquor. . By and large, therefore, the authors of / 
Drunken Compox^tmen-^xpl'ain Indian use of drunkenn(^ss as justifying 
time out generally , and clfitanges for the worse specif ically,, as q^ul- 
turally patterned behavior learned from white men. 

ir * '• 

QAUSES OF INI"*:^ AND CObTTINUING INDIAN RESPONSE TO ALCOHOL 

1 • 

While MacAndr^ew and Edgerton pi^esent a natural history of the whil 
man's introduction df alcohol and drunken behavior ta Indians, t;;hey 
'do not account f®r the acceVtance-'Of alcohol and these particulars- 
behavior patterns by the- Indians except in passing;' and unless \ 
the social scientist is willing to settle for the idea that this 
acceptance was due merely to the physical pleasure alcohol furnished, 
a position the authors explicitly reject, he must detail the reasons 
Indians used alcohol and what they got out of defOiing drunkenness 
as did the. whites. This is particularly true since drunkenness 
usually appears to be so widespread only a short time after the 
introduction by wl^ites. 

" '»> \ 

Finally r since drunkenness 'has become institutionalized as a 
cultural pattern, most anthropologists have felt the need to explain 
the persistence of this culture complex over time. ^ ' 

The functions of drunkenness are discussed by the authors obliquely^, 
as well as explicitly; it is implied that time out behavior is fun. ^ 
Furthermore, ^the uhe of alcohol alXows the Indian ,tO blame the - 

' self -styled morally superior white man forfthe acts Indians performed* 
while drunk. On a more mundane leyel drunkenness > was/ used as a 
cover for the execution of guilty parties' or enemies or for . 
committing other 'acts whites ' (or fellow/ Indians) defined as criminal. 

Signing drunkenness, also learned from the whites^ accomplished the 
a^txrementioned ends, along with furnishing, a trading advantage, 
ar)je{^as indulged in by' Indian people from early times. It Was alsb 
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8U9#e8ted by the^ authora that, "time otit" cerfemonle^r rituals', , 
and behavloira can mlnimiase the disruptive conaequencea of a^greasiye 
behavior %or individuals, AlsOf to the; extent th^these behaviors, 
are localized in time and spice ^ one mAy cut down on. their exercise. 
Thus, a function of contemporary tribai^y imposed prohibition against 
reservation- drinking is to reduce the visibility' of drunkennesa ,6n 
tm reservation and to localize it as much as possible to reserva- 
tion border towns, etc. The same can -be said for individuals? * 
by limitilig t^ieir dnti'^social behavior to episodic "time out" 
experiences attached to drinking, the person does not hav6 to 
consciuosly accept that- particular "way " all the" time, or define Kim- 
self in terms of the anti-soCiaJL acts. 

While these ihsights .are highly perceptive, they remain tangential 
to the major Argument of Drunken Comportment,. They appear., however, 
quite central to any understanding of drunken behavior in the 
early days of white-Indian contact and on the reservation today- 
Anthropologists generally have been aware of the fact that Indiah 
people emulated, the traders" drunken behavior for their own cultural 
reasons and these reasons have to be explored to understand Indian 
initial acceptance of alcohol if not contemporary drinking behavior. 
Indeed, Lurie has made the same point herself. ' She attempts to tie 
the development of drinking as a culture coinplex with a tentative 
assertion that "(The) core value (i.e., taking full responsibility 
for one's own actions, resourcefulness, opeti-h^nded generosity, and 
gracious acceptance of gifts) maV have Become demanding beyond their 
functioftai utility by the time of white contact, and thus drunkenness 
in the fb'rm'of disinhibited changes-for-th^-worse, " may have been 

seized upon " . "(as) (a) socially aC9eptable way ' around 

cherished traits without giving them up entirely since they .still 

served functional purposes. " "Indian drunken time out (apparently 

met) a^ felt need to reduce tension or/ perhaps replace existing 
,methods ^^hose nature is lost ^o history (such as witchcrafty" 
(Lurie, 1971) . . ■ " • 

Needless to say, the hypothesized deteriorization of traditional 
Indian values serves asfa d^ux ex jnaohina explanation of Indian 
acceptance Of drunkenness as a disinhlBitor which allowed time out 
for changes-for-the-worse. Only a detajiled study of the actual 
cultural conditions of the Indian tribes f .<)r fetter still, detailed,' 
historical description of where, when and how Indians drank, would 
furnish information on the question, "Whar/afe the causes of initial 
Indian responses to alcohol and Indian definitions of drunkenness?" 
Shoirt of such information, two points deserve serious attention: 
regardless of Lurie' s explanation gf t::ontfemporary, Indian .^drinking 
habits, she postulates that initially Indian drinking was an ^ 
equilibrating mechanism .in the face of cultural strain- and 'a 
psychological response to the bre'akdown of traditional order. 

To some extent then,) Lurie, like MacAndrew and Bdgeirton, is basically 
asking the question, "Why can't (c^r couldn't) Indians hold their 
liquor as welll as- white mea can?" This approach is highlighted .in 
the concluding comments of the latter authors t "Since societies, 
like individuals, get the sorts of drunken comportment that they , 
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aXli>w, they de8e):v& wiia0 they get" (mcAnareV? ftn<a Edgertonr 1969) . 
Asauittiiig that i-M^iMs^lB en^oy time ow^t, and even time out for 
changes'^fpr-the-WQrae, it Is not Idl^ to reverse the question 

• and aslt the following quest ioh/ "mjat is it about ^hlte society r 
that inhibits whites from liaking a a much t,ira6 out as Indians do? 

'^This question has particular value since it highlights other 
unvoiced assumptions of the previously cited authors. Thus, the 
ailthors of Drunken Comportment argvLe that, 'if alcohol i? a disin* 
hibitor, it should be most effective in societies with excessive rules 
or taboos, and report with some satisfaction that not only is this 
not the case, bJ:it in some societies with /eu? institutionalized, 
inhibitions, cTrunken timsAOUt changes for the worse are found. . ^ 
They fail to see other imj^lications: These. societies are used to 
time out behavior and accept alcohol as one more relatively, pleasant 

• and efficient way of taking time out. While it is unnecessary to 
pursue this question here, a number of obvious implications suggest 
themselves for further exploration J What cultural commitments of 
Native American Were consistent with time out behavior linked to ^ 
drinking? What iSocial control mecheiliisms were present which could 
cure drunken change-f or-the-wor le , and to what extent did cultural 
values militate against the institutionalization of effective social- 
control mechanisms to curb drunkennes? 

Descriptions of the life of many American Indian Tribes suggest 
that "time out" behavior was not at all out of the ordinary. A 
recent work by Jacobs quotes a passage written .about 1760 about 
Indian life. It is probably an accurate description of life in 
many tribes: 

For the Indian when he finds himself possessed of his 
usual Cldthing and provisions enough to satisfy his 
hunger, will pitch his Tent with his family and 'continue . 
in it-sleeping and' smoking, his pipe by turns, for whole 
days, and sometimes, even whole weeks together, in 
the most supine Indolence and inaction, and never . 
leaves it to return to his Hunting till a fresh call 
of hunger obliges him to it (Jacobs, 1972). 

It is clear then that that kind of moral constraints against time out 
behavior which non-Indian society possessed—albeit in„we.akened . 
form on the frontiel: — did not exist among, some Indian tribes. 

This point is being raised because much of the literfture- on Indian 
drinking not dnly focuses on. it as a problem--which it is— but because 
most of the more sophisticated anthropological '"explanations, " 
while they, may indeed expla4:a^ ' the behavior, rfest on the rather 
ethnocentric implicit assumption that Indian drunken comportment and 
particularly changes-for-the-worse are* more serious problems than 
white behavior and thet^fove must be explained. Obviously the confu^r 
''^'sion is based on an ethnocentrism which probably effects the 

'•explanations" social scientists have furnished for Indian drinking 
patterns. When one accepts Indian drinking rates as /a social problem 
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but not m ,aoad0miQ ^v^blm peVs f»«./ not Jnpre ^tiraorditiary 
than whita ' 4r ink4jig rates f ' thte kind$ of c^^ueatibne and en^ianationa 
one is likely to pur aue ohange^^r^ thfe focus of our study 

then, becomes behavioral, rather than broadly cultural. It is for ; 
this reason the^t the &ei&tti)iJa?«r context of initial drinking patterns 
was suggested -as a prbper area of study , even froi the perspective 
of the. authors of Dfunken Cmpovttnent^ 

i^'' ■ " " f ■ . 

Admittedly, w[Td4e it is fruitful to explore ^he - social context in , 
which drunkenness was first integr^ited into tndian ways of ,lif6, 
it would be incorrect to assume that" the initial ' institutionalization 
^ccouAts for "contemporary drinking patterns. In the past, social 
scientists have used reJLatively abstiract stateinients about culture ; 
ta explain contemporary drinking patt€5rns. 

Vine Deloria shows the limits of such abstract statements when - 
talking about ,the deleterious effects of sumber workshops run, by 
academics: 

Let us take some specific exampleidl ' One workshop ^^-^ . 
discussed the thesis that Indiana were in a terrible- , 
crisis* They were, Uh the words of friendly anthro 
' guides r BETWEEN TWO WORLDS* People between two worlds, 
the Students were told, DRANK* For- the ant'^hropologis ts , 
it was a valid explanation of drinking on the reser-^ 
vation. For the young Indian, it was an author itfitive 
definition of their role as Indians* Real Indiai(is, they 
beg^n to think, drank and theii: task was to become real 
li^ndians for jonly in that way could they recreate the 
glories ^f the past. ' - ' 

So they DRANK. - 

I lost some good fri4Bnds who DRANK tb,o much.* 

Abstract theories create abstract ac,ti9nr 'iiumping 
together the variety of tribal problems and seeking 
the demonic principle at work which is destroying 
Indian people may* be intellectually satisfying. But 
it does not bhange the real situation. 'By concentrating ^ 
on great abstractions , anthropologists have uninten- 
tionallv removed many young Indians from thq world in , . 
which problems are solved to tWe lahds of makebelieve^ 
CDeloi^ia, 1969). , " ^ 

I, ■ ^ ^ ' 

Anthropologists can also take/ Vhe other extreme* TThus/ M* Wax, 

drawing on statements by Qmer Stewart^ statejs: 

Simply put, there is a high incidence among Indians 
^of binge drinking * The context of this drinking is 
he peer association ot young men, frequently resulting 
n an encount€(^r with the police that leads to jailing, ' ' 

or^ In drunken dj^iving at high speeds, which/can lead 
to disaster for the occupants of the vehicle. 




aloo'hoi", ttoat attempts tio ''explatft'V arink-ing,. on the 
./basis of indi'vldual payahology G?|.g . f peopTe drinfc to 
/escape frow ttieir probleras) aeela naive, tn a fund*^ 
araentaJlVerise, there ts no more need to ejtplain |he ^se 
of alcohol than there ^is to explain the prevalence of 
sexual telatironships/fof the *sim1?le fact is "that both 
are crratlfying and pleasurable. What ne^eds to be explained 
or understood are the ways people have evolved for 
curbing, disciplining, or ritualizing the con^utBlption of 
alcohol Gor .the enioyift^nt of sejcual relationships). 
Omer Stewart has argued that Western peoples have had 
a longer- period of familiarity vfith "both fermented 
beveracres and distilled liquors, and, therefore have had 
centuries, even millenia, in which t|o "elaborate codes 
and rituals for handling them. Eve^i so, these peoples 
remain dissatisfied with thS consequences, and th^nk of 
drinking as a social problem.' The Indians of the America* 
have had a brief er| time t6 Work out cultural responses 
to this novel and deadly challenge. Indians have the 
same problem in handling alcohol that is experienced / 
by many other folk peoples, becau&e they p/lace po'sl- 
-■' tively high value on trance and vision states. Whereas, 
a people with strong norms favoring disciplined rational 
conduct would be discomfited by the experiences of . 
' inebriation, these folk peoples give it a positive 
social reward (Wax, 1971). 

Such a statement highlights important facts-^-drinkirtg is fun and 
societies must deyelop sc^cial means of coping with dtinking and 
drunkards. From this perspective it is plausible to argue that 
to the extent that time out behavior is not condemned in contem- 



become a rewarding tyi?e o^ social interaction, drunkenness and even 
severe drunkenness, nped not be explained primarily as an example 
of . individual coping behavior or escapist behavior at all, and 
tM&t froitt this perspective the burden of proof rfests on those who 
ifek to relate drinking, to* assimilation conflicts'- and those who 
^^irr©t o^t other functions drinkina is supposed to serve the 
individ-uai drunkard or his" society^ In etf ect what such a pos4t;lon 
suggests is ^hat at this^ point drinking can best be studied within 
the context of everyday behaviors: friendship nets, proximitj^ to 
border towns, availaMlit^y. of ..transportation and,,mo"ney , employment 
status r rather thar^. ^Slatively abstract statements about culture ^ 

But this pos/ition has. some T5ftVere limits taken alone. Thus, to 
say that friendship nets exist Which encourage drinking- does not 
necessarily obviate the funotione drinking may perform for «the' 
individuals involved or the larger, society. George Homans and 
David Schneider ..(195^) dealt with this question years ago in their 
work. Marriage Authorit-y and Final Cauoee* Secondly, even if one 
were«to accept drinking aq "time Out" behavior", this would not be 




that drinking bouts have 
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the aame as assuming it was inherently pleaawrablet One would be 
coWf rented, therefore, with the question; time out behavior fvprn 
what and tiiue out to do what? These questions do not denigrate 
the importance of the "here ahd now" in understanding drinking ; ' 
behavior, they merely ■ require that all aspects .p^ the here and now 
must be taken i^rito , account to uhderstand that'^^ behavior . Another way 
to see 'this, if^-one does not accept a kind of naive biologism— 
i.e., drinking is pleasurabie--ls to ask' how* cOme the institution 
of binge drinking . caught on. Appaf entlr some tribes did not buy 
it, at least not right away. ' ' . ' . 

The case of Pueblo response to alcohol has already bfeen noted. 
Furthermore,' Devereaux ' (1948) points out that "there- is no evidence 
to suggest that European or .Mexican alcoholic bevereages played an 
important role in Mohave life during the period of Spanish contacts. 
Alcohol began to make appreciable inroads only during the second 
half of the nineteenth century as a result of an influx of White * 
^ American v/ho. used a'lcohol in the economic and sexual exploitation 
of. the Mohave." ' ' . * " 

It is quite possible that Mohave ethnocentrism served as a pro- 
phylactic against the diffusion .of drinking, but this still high- 
lights the fact that there rs such a thing as drinking patterns and 
these are cUlture patterns that cannot merei'y be disregarded. 
.Furthermore, even within those societies where binge behavior is 
not heavily sanctioned,, . some groups-bolder men, women, etc.— do 
not indulge as much. as other groups. 

Thus, it is still of value to see dririking within a cultural context 
and put drinking behavior within the 'brQ,adest socio-eqonomic and 
socio-political frame of reference. Nor is this task limited to 
seeing drinking merely as a'^f unction of the presence or absence of , 
social control mechanisms which are meant to curb drinking. Of 
course as Wax points out, there is a value in outlining the pl^qe 
of binge behavior within the context of daily reservaton routined 
and interactions between Indians and non-Indians and the relation- 
ship between Indian and local (non-Indian) institutions. That very 
point was made earlier in this paper. But to see drinking from a 
complete perspective, social scientists must pursue two sets of • 
questions: one.>socio-culturai; one social-psychologicai , "Do" 

. societies whose people' go On .binges, and those whoae people do not, 
differ and how do these societies differ?" Within societies' 
that allow binges, do some members abstain from this behavior? 
• If so, who abstains and are there special times of abstinence? • 
Conversely, among whom, when and where are*binges most likely? 

- Furthermore, since the focus of this paper is on youthful 

drinking 'behavior, questions of initiation intx)' drinking patterns 
are also of major concern. A review of the literature furnishes 
some answers to these questions. - 
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INTER-SOCIETAL DIFFERENCES IN DRINKING BEHAVIOR. ,\ . . 

The broadest question one can ask i's: Are there characteristics whict 
distinguish societies which allow heavy drinking or binge behavior ' 
and those which. do not? The answer to this question is yes. Much - , 
excellent research by anthropbldgists has already 'been completed 
which suggests correlations 'between societal drinking patterns and > 
particular types of oppressive physical environments and exploita- 
tive culture contacts the woVfd over. An early and' thorough article 
% Donald Horton, "Th^. functions of Alcohol in Primitive Societies: 
A Cross'cultural Study" relates "subsistence insobriety in forty- 
- three societies (Horton, 1943) , , ' 

While, it is beyond the scope of this work to pursue' discussion of 
Horton' s. major , thesis — that heavy use of alcohol is linked to 
"anxiety" — it should be noted, however, that Horton has no direct 
index of anxiety afid that, outside of subsistence irlsecurity and • 
(prejudicial) acculturation, other indices of "anxiety" ^such as 
Sorcery and chronic warfare are not signif icarttly linked^, to heavy 
insobriety. • ; . 

In other words, not only does Horton not have a direct index -Of 
anxiety but factors which he assumes to b6 linked to anxiety— like 
chronic warfare and sorcery — are not statistically signif i'cantly ' 
related to havy insobriety. This suggests a more direct linkage 
of the two variable — subsistence insecurity an^ prejudicial accul- 
turation — to heavy drinking. \ . . ( 

Subsistence insecurity was defined as "occasional or recurrent 
famines due.^, to drought, insect plagues and the like "to threats of 
famine dUe to cattle plague, diminishing herds ot impoverishment 
Of "the population for other reasons with consequent diminution of 
food sup{)ly, seasonal period^ pf starvation or food insecurity, 
..or a diminished game supply." The findings are reported in Table 3 ^ 
(Horton, 1943) . ^ , - ■ 

♦ I ' 

More telling ds' the, tact", however, that Horton finds heavy insobriety 
among all the- -13, so&ietiep in^h'is sample which Suffer subsistence 
insecurity beoause of detrirfienta'l culture contacts, i.e., "settlerg 
encroaching on - th^ "jLana^ driving away game or forcing the natives^ - 
to less fertile '^s^fl, *aispracing whole populations to reservat^^i^s, 
destroying native in^stries, and the like." It shpuld be rememlDered , 
of course, that all^'tive American tribes experienced this type' 
of . subsistence thifeatening "acculturation" sooner or later. Indeed 
when acculturated and non-acculturated societies are contrasted^ 
by Horton, 'regardless of the subsistence insecurity, all accul- 
turated societies indule in heavy insobriety and a statistically 
significant number of non-acculturated societies are likely not to 
indulge in strong insobriety (Horton, 1943) . 
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These data do not allow pne; to ^atetmin'e^ whether extensive "culture 
contact" Uaet'f would cauae^.heavy insobriety or just the ^rejudi« 
cial. culture contact whiq](v generates <^"?arabsiatence insecurity, ^ 
since in Horton* s Sample ,^H:hefe are no societies whose acculturation . 
did not .brin^ about "sub|istence inse|Urity" as he- defined it. 

As noted* earlier, however, evidence indicates that among Indian 
societies whose culture remains intact, drinking remains effectively 
controlled by aboriginal institutions and techniques. The Papago 
and Pueblo are cases in point. 



The P^jeblo ^n^ianS of Wew Mexico and Arizona are perhaps 
the best examples of such, groups.. These Indians have ' 
not been severely deprived socially and economically. 
The social and religious organizational aspects of their 
culture are still intact, and their basic subsistence 
economy, farming, has liot been seriously endangered by 
^White contact'. Thus, the old institutions and the ' 
"anxiety^reducirig techniques of the traditiofial culture 
are still operative and effective. These Indians have 
not as yet feft the need to ! substitute new institutional 
techniques either to sanction group drimking or to find 
new substitutes to counteract excessive drinking. 

Indeed, in a few Pueblo villages where excessive drinking, 
has begun to exhibit itself in recent years, the drinking 
problems appear to be related directly to a breakdown 
of old institutions and social control techniques. 
As these Indians become 'socially and- culturally/deprived,? 
►and anxious, they seek solace in drink. Since ^anxiety 
was traditionally lowered by institutionalized Social 
interaction patterns, it is not surprising that drinking 
has become, as among the Klamath, a group activity. 
But drinking ajnong-the Pueblo has not reached th^ 
propoJftions found among other Indians (Do:^ier , 1966). ^ 

\y . . ' ' \ 

While this finding/ suggests that it is primarily prejudicial culture 
contact which is linked to heayy drinking, these data are not conclu- 
sive. The work of Dozier and Horton would have to be compared on 
matters such as criteria used for defining heavy drinking and subsis- 
tence insecurity, etc., if one wished to make a more conclusive 
statement, t^t these efforts lie beyond the scope of thife paper. 

While comparative cross cultural data are difficult to obtain some 
groups of Native Americans apparently are more hard hit than others 
and these differences may be addressed bi^iefly herein. Thus, Hanlon 
reports the following information on Alaskan natives: "Deaths from 
alcoholism or alcoholic psychosis (are) 6.5 times as high as in the 
general population of the United States." He goes on to. add; 



Alcoholtsju probably al8ro pJ,aya a rple In tbe'^extrejuely 
high- accident rat^s amoTig the J^laakan natives ♦ JDeatha 
(pe): lOOfOQO pO]j/ul^t l^on from accidents amongH^pe^aons over 
25 years of age in 1'966 were 58,0 for. all ratres in the 
United States as compared with 236,5 for Alaskan natives^ 
It is interesting that the discrepancy holds true for 
all kinds of accidents with tljie e^xception of falls • ^ . 

Ondesirable behavioral Itnd psychiatric reactions aj^ ■ ,f \ 

also ^manifested by otI\.er types of violent .deaths . *hus^ ♦ 
age adjusted suicide rates are twice a3 high .(2 1 . 8 vs 
10.9 per 100,000) and *age adjusted homicide rates are 
four times as high (22.5 vs 5,9 per 100,000) in Alaskan 
natives as in the general population of ,;the Uriited States/ 
(1966 rates). Emotional problems. and behavioral disorders 
are especially frequent among the chijLdren and adolescents; 
this indicates a need for child guidahce and counseling 
services which have been signif icant?ly extended during 
recent years (Hanlon, 1972). 

This picture is somewhat: different from the picture painted on the 
Navajo who, although they too suffer from some forms of social 
d^isorganization, have reduced rates^of death through, cif thesis and 
seem better off than the Plains Indians- and even their neighbors, 
the Hopi, not to mention Alaskan natives (KurtiitZf> et al.^ 1971) • 

Until adequate cross cultural data is available, however^ one is left 
to conjecture. While i,t is plausible to suggest that Navajp and 
Pueblo indecQS of social disorg'anization may well be lower than 
Alaskan or Plains Indran disorganiza1:ion, and this may well be linked 
to the relative power the Navajo people irtay possess because of their 
population size, or the relative a/solation whjgbh the Pueblos have 
been able to maint^ip. Horton ' s :^indings for all societies certainly 
suggest i:hat Navajo and t^ueblo Americans may also be better off than 
Plains^ Indian and Eskimos because their economies, although ^affected 
by the white invasion, were not destroyed by it. These statements > 
must remain, however, in the ^realm of conjecture. They do highlight 
the fact, however, ^ that certain indices of social disorganization, 
particularly unemployment or underemployment^ or low per capita 
ificome, a^lthough they oftien reflect deep hardship--^as they do, among 
the Sioux — may not be "taken as independent measures since the extent 
of continued traditional agricultural activity, craftsmanship, 
availability of traditional food supplies, etc./ all of whiqh way 
Xiot be reflected in per capita income ^ are absolutely essential in 
interpreting the meaning of such information. 

It is clear, however, that all societies which experience the kind 
of punishing acculturation^ to which most Native American tribes 
were subjected by An^glo-^Am^rican invasion manifest "heavy'* insobriety 
(Horton, 1943). While the social psychological relationshi^p between 
heavy Indian drinking and settlers* encroachment on. native land^ 
relocation of natives on less fertile reservations^ destruction of 
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food so^roea and na^tlve industj:lj^fi have been dlacuaaed earlier in 
thia .paper ^ and jouch: wore c4uld>be aatd. about; ^ it would be more 
fruitful to puraue th^ q(ue§i(tionij v^hen has" "acculturation" led to 
heavy drinking and when has it not, or more preciseljp, /or whom. 
has it led to heavy drinking and ./or wHom has it not. 

'. ■ * 

■ ' ■" \ ' 

INCIDENCE OF 'ALCOHOL USE AND CORkELATES , OF DRUNKENNESS „ 

Three dimensions of youthful drinking wol^th exploring are the 
jsocial behavioral context of drinking behavior itself-; i.e., Who, • 
when, where, how much, and under what ciripumstances. A second goal 
to explore explicitly is the correlates of drinking, to the extent 
that data is available on this subject. CThe relationship between 
drinking and criminal and suicide behavior has already been docu^ 
inented.) The third goal ig to explore the total social milieu in 
which drinking plays such an important part. Of course, these 
dimensions of social life are focused upon because it is assumed 
that they will furnish information on why drinking, has become an 
extensive and heavily used .cultural pattern among many Indian youth, 
information which must be /gatheyed if one is not merely to explain 
drinking within an inadequate psychological framework, such as 
"drinking alleviates arixiety," or an all too pervasive cultural 
context as "Indian youth experience culture conflict. 



It would be naive to assume that all three questions would be 
anslered Exactly the same way on all reservations. Indeed, data 
presented above suggests the opposite: to the extent that reserva- 
tions differ in important social, economic and cultural ways, to 
that extent the drinking patterns would also differ. Ideally, it . 
would be best to contrast the life situations on various^eservations 
and then to compare drinking patterns. Although the larges number 
of studies on Indian drinking focus on one or other tribe or reser- 
vation, it is not easy to use these different studies to collect the 
kind of information it would be necessary to collect if cross reser- 
vation comparisons were tp be made and crucial linkages to heavy 
drinking isolated. As the report of the Indian Health Service 
Task Force on Alcoholism (.1969) point out, the various research 
was pursued from different perspectives, with methodologies which 
differed in degree of rigor or sophistication, etc. and therefore > 
it is virtually- impossible to make the needed inter tribal compari- 
sons. Some' generalizations made by the task force, after reviewing 
many of the studies reviewed for this paper, do throw some light on 
the questions raised earlier: on many reservations drinking is 
widespread and intoxication common? it appears most frequently in 
male peer groups, and men are more likely to drink heavily than are 
Women. Peak drinking years are from late adolescence to the 
mid-forties, after which a noticeable decline in the number and 

extent of drinkers may be found, at least on many reservations. 

(Drinking and often heavy drinking still remains a part of the every 
daj^^ life of individuals over forty.) 
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By the age of 15, most youths- have ttf led alcohol— of ten introrduced 
to it by adults — and some are drinking frequently. Indiajns who 
reach middle age and women appear to be J^etter off than young and • 
middle-aged Indian men. Whether this is linked to the older person 
assuming the role of socializing agent of his or her grandchildren 
is a provocative hypothesis. , . » 

The relative advantage of viomen in societies which have experienced 
prejudicial culture contact was alluded to by Margaret Mead years 
ago and by^ many other anthropologists .since that time* Women seem 
to have advantages over men on a number df counts: vnot only is the 
traditional female role under somewhat less attack' than is the male 
role, especially among the Plains tribes, but women seem to be moire 
likely to make up the stable work force in those few "modern" jobs 
that are available .either with the federal government or private . 
industry located on or near the reservation^ (Extraction 'industries 
such as mining and logging are', of course, an exception to this 
generalization.) (Hetmmer, 1965). It remains to focus on the Indian 
ado'lescent ' s drinking patterns and social milieu. 



ADOLESCENT DRINKING AND SOCIAL MILIEU ♦ 

As Kuttner and Lorencz (1967) state: Indian drinking begins early, 
is excessive and constJ.tutes as soci^l^ not a solitary, activity. 
As among adults, adolescent drinking\ts linked to criminality, 
suicide and other social problems such as truancy and dropping out 
of school . 

Ethnographic studies of youthful drinking on Indian reservations 
exist for a number of tribes and they generally report, the sa^m^ 
patterns. Whittaker (1962) reliably reports ^drinking patterns among"' 
the Standing Rock Sioux: 82% of the males and 55% of the females in 
his sample drank (Sioux women were no more likely to drink than 
white women). Male youths begin, drink,ing regularly at- 15 years''' 
old; virtually all of th6m <^rJLnk between the ages of 20 and 29. 
Among 15 to 17 year-olds, 60%; of' the boys and 40% of the gixls ^ 
drink. Some youngsters begin to drink as early as 9 years o24^ 
Whittaker reports that observers think that these self -reported 
rates are a' low estimate. Among 17-year-olds, 88%, had friends who 
drank. Apparently adolescent drinking, usually takes place away 
from the home where it is forbidden. ' 

In' a later article the same author reported »tho psychodynamic and 
cultural factors he linked to drinking: younger drinkers, " both ' w 
Indian and white, more often repolrted drinking for, social reasons . 
rather than -individual ones (although ^tTS^y 25% of his .sample could 
^ive no reason (Whittaker, 1963). , y 

The wi^lespread use of^ alcohol among the Mescalero" Apache was reported 
by Curley (1967), who goes on to describes adolescent patterns at some 
length: ' , 

. ■ ^^Si , . : - . .. 
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"Adolescents begin to drink in earnest ^ome time between the ages 
of; 13 and 16, girls someVhat later t^n boys. Most t)oys who are 
question'ed stated that they h^d consumed beer by their eleventh' 
vear,.^" (Curley, 1967). .Furthermore, adolescent drii^kirlg- is a . 
gang Khavior and it serves aa^he basis for other activities such 
as sports and sexual exploits. * ' ^ 

« piece of research on the Pine Ridge Reservation of the O^l^l^ . 
gdoux done through th^ Indian Health Service by S^'^f ^^aynard^ (I960) 
also reports pn adolescent drinking.; Maynard reported that 80% ■ 
of reservatipn Indian students VtiU in school claimed they had 
drunk alsoholic beverages; 37% said they drank frequently. 

^' V -. r ■ ■ ' ■ 

Ag&in, adolescent drinking at Pine Ridge is a group reinforced _ 
behavior, with older yo3ng adults making drink available and other 
adults assuming that a person should take care of ^J^^^^^^' . 
fore not intervening. When Oglala students were 

does to them, fhdian students reported very happy (30%) , dizzy (15%). 
and talkative (13%), .and -as one would expect, the y^^^l^f^ers reflected 
general normative expectations: 64%. of them said that it was okay 
foremen to drink but only 18% said it was "okay" for women. 

Adolescent/Drinking is linked not only to suicide but to Ij-^^^^^^V^^ 
and high Ate of dropping out of school. The ^^S. Senate Subcommittee 
toVlnvestigate JuVenile Delinquency published a report Juvenile • 

- Delinquency Among Indians" (1956) . Although they found that hard, 
datlTal spotty on the question, the report does show that adolescent 
drinking is closely linked to. delinguency . On the San Carlos 
Reservation, with a population of^OO, there were 500 cases of 
JSadults charqed with some kind of liquor 'violation (out of a total 
of 743 caseftried in the tribal courts) and of the 76 cases against 

" ^adolescents! ^ Sere related to liquor. Among the ' ^r^^^^. 

33 cases brought before the Juvenile Court (District) of which the 
largest number-'of cases were charges of drinking and fighting. 

' Youthful drinking: also produces problems for students still enrolled 
in school The Jacarilla Apache Indian Reservation, with a population 
of l!nO reported problem b'ehavior at the boarding and day. schools. 
Tn 1953 21 out' of 30 problems were cases hf student intoxication, 
and in 1954, 27 of the 59 incidents were cases of student intoxication 
(Committee on the Judiciary, 1956) . * , ' 



Wax. who studied" the Oglaia Community School— the boarding sd^l. 
S pil^e Ridge-also reported (1967) that students get intd troubfe 
with authorities for going to White Clay .to buy alcoholic beverages. 

Of course, adole'scent drinking- shpuld not be assumed to be a "cause" 
of delinquency. It would probably be more accurate to see it as 
part of a syndrome of behavior which i^, imbedded in a broader social 
mUieu tha^'^breedfe both delinquency and drinking. Thus, the Senate 
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Subcowmittea investigation found that tha major contributinoi factors 
to delinquency among Indian Children are: , , • 

pcTvarty and poor living Conditions, lack. of effective 

la^w and oif(^er, disorganized , weak and loroken family , '\. 

life, poor education prograans, and the difficulties / 

in making the transition ^'rom an old to a new aulture^.. 

other leading f act ors . • , are the poor health conditions, 

inadequate welfare services , lapk of looal^ leader- ' 

ship and community action on Ind*ian Reservations 

.(Committee on the Judiciary, 1956). ' \ 

■. * ' % ^ 

While the absence of jobs for youths and^adalts Was ignored in this 
list of problems, one of the recommenc^ations of the subcommittee, 
along with r^ToCation, was the enactment of <Jirect lo^ns to Indians 
to ^enable them to secure the capital needed for i^rmjLng and ranching 
enterprises. (This latter recommendation was not iJ^plementqidO 

l?he fact is, then that adolescents are not exempt frorti the kind of 
disorganization which the reservation populations feel generally. 
Indeed; that is reason to believe that reserxr^tion basetd ^^dian 
adolescents experience problems which middle aged Indies have resolved, 
and these problems revolve primarily around the » educational and econo- 
mic arrangements on the reservations, while other social dimen-sions, 
such as isol'ation, boredom, absence of anything to do or involve 
oneself in, exacerbate the problems endemic to reservation life. 



INDIAN , EDUCATION ^ ' ^ 

American Indian education is a conglomeration of different school 
systems, different funding patt;erns and different philosophies. 
The, thing that probably is almost universal is that whether it is a 
boarding or a day school , run by, the BIA or integrated in the county 
school system^ and ^supported by Johnson-O'Malley funds, secular or 
Religious, it is usually under ' the control of non-Indians and no*t 
doing^ as goqd a job 'as one could^ reasonably expect (Fuchs and 
Havinghurs^i^' ||?72). ^ ' 

Thus for instanc^^approxiitlately 43% of* Indian students do not' 
graduate from high schopl. The BIA per-pupil cost is much higher 
than the nation wide average of $536 per pupil. As a result. 
Bureau officials have been forced to a'rgue that this is not a fair 
comp<irison (Cahn, 1969) . 



Two very different kinds of research have been unflertaken and have 
reported rather dismal findings on Indian education. Based on Pine 
Ridge, I South Dakota, Murray Wax studied the BIA schools intensively 
and re|ort;ed his results in "Formal Education in •an American IncJ^ian 

2f^0 . . 
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Commnitv (Wax, et al. W4) > very different ^^i^^^^f 
waHonf by- Puihs and Havinghur.Bt, who later reported' t^eir findxng^ 
^irv the book, To Live On Thie Ea^th U972) . • . . 

This latteir work reviews In^ia" education Vtionally and . 
includes an historical perspective. It burnishes ^^loba.l picture 
of "American Indian education: tt^day. Therfe are a)pput 200,000 Indian ^ 
ataSents enrolled in schools ' - About 50, 000 are in schools^dminr^ 
^s^Sef bf^he Bureau of Indian Af fairs; ' 100, 000 are in public schools 
ihich revive 'federal support (through Johnson^O'Malley funds etc.). 
Another 40,000 are in other Public schools, while ^.QOO are an . . 

missioi»,and other private schools.. Approximately 20,0,00 are not 
attending school (Fuchs arid Havinghurst, • 19^.2) . „ 

Aside from' three exceptions,, the Rough Rock Demonstration School and 
backwater School in Arizona, and the ^avajo-High SchooL of «ew 
Mexico, these schools are not under .Indian Control, and 66% of those 

youngsters for whom the BIA assumes. -e-P^^^i^j^j^^.f^^^fif allocated 
schools at government expense. Approximately ?20 million is alloc a tea 
through P.L. 874 while a similar amount ^s f^^^^^^hed through Johnson 
• 0 -Galley funds'. This amounts to ^ about $400.00 pel? student, ^^ich is 
^al to the state's costs per child (Fuchs and. Havinghurst, 1972) . 

Fuchs and Havinghurst document beyond doubt that ^^^^^^ ^ 
is lower than the national average when tested on academic subjects 
q reading and math) , and f u^nish-^ data which suggest it is not 

l'iS;it"n of'racial difference. ^^^-^.^^^^^^^ for 
findings, who using Piaget ' s work suggested ^hat low L.Q. repo^ 
Sioux was a function of the culture content °f .^^e .examination 
itc^pif since the Sioust were not K,nfer^or to whites as to their 
development of more fundamental concepts, ^her question becomes 
even more crucial when they report" earlier findings of Having^ 
also obtained at Pine Ridge, which showed that thirty ^^^^^sters had 
I.Q. of 102.8 when first tested and one year later the same thirty 
ux had an average I.Q. of 82.5 (Fuchs and Havinghurst, 197^). _ 
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What accounts for this picture of widespread demoralization and educa- 
t^narfaUure'cn India^ reservations^ 1-^-;^^^^^^,°^^,^ ^^r-gu^ 
Purhs and Havinghurst point to possible culture <|pn£iict. iney aj.yu 
^hat with few exceMions all schools view themselves as primarily 
teaching the dominant non^ndian culture ar^^that whi^e parents want 
the? schoo^s%o impart skills so that their Children cah ^eco^ part 
of the dominant economy, some resist total . f '° ^ri- 

economic - status of families was '^^^^t^^^^^f • ^ ^UU another 

bntina factor to student failure in school. And in still anotner 
o?f,dv done at Pine Ridge, Spilka stated that 'both Socio-economic 

tftL'and ^therfactoL'su^h as the ethnic and cJtural s^^^^^^^ 
df the Oglala Sioux must be taken into account for any genuine 
eSuG^tional innovation (Fuchs and Havinghurst, 1972). 

Th^ fart that cultural differences may be important should not be 
hastily overlooked! But if they are important, they tend to l?e more 
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subtle than one wouX'a suppose. Teffs (1967) reports research on 
Arapaho, Shoshone, and white teenagers living pn or near the Wind. 
River Reservation in Wyoming. He found that while dominant value . 
orientations of Arapaho, Shqshone and white teenagers are similar 
Cas measured by a questionnaire) , Arapaho show, lowest agreement in» 
value choices and feel unable to commit themselves to peer support 
values. The Arapaho are also said by the author to. be more likely 
to be fullblood than the Shoshone, and the Sh6shone have traditionally 
been perceived by the whites as an in war and friend of the white 

man. Indeed wMle over 80% of both fndlari groups wanted a favorable 
evaluation by nan- tribal members, only 9* ^of those Arapaho (wanting 
such an evaluation^ while fully 7,5% of those Shoshone reported 
feeling they obtained it (Teffs, 1967). *The author suggests that 
^ the differences of opinion found among the Arapaho may account for 
their high level of anomie since, individuals in the group cannot 
rely on other group member^ to support the way they present them- 
selves to out-group irtembers. One cannot help but feel, howler, 
that if the amount of white intermarriage within the two pflhes 
varies significantly, cult\iral differences are bound to be important 
even if .hard to assess; nor need one assume that they, be onjsuch high 
levels of meaning and value as are likely to be focused. on b^^ 
Kluckhohn and others (Teffs, 1967) . 

t 

The extensive work of Wax on the Pine Ridge Reservation throws a 
great deal of light on the social and cultural dynamics of Sioux 
school failure^and dropping out behavior.; although it is impossible 
to generalize from his work, his findings of fer - suggestive hypotheses 
about Indian Education in general. 

Wax and his co-workers paint a picture of peer group culture in the - 
schools which serves c|^s a majbr impediment to education. The peer 
group uses «some borroVed values — pften distorted by exaggeration — 
as a basis for invidious comparisons and teasing of outsiders. ' 
Children refuse, theref ore , ' to go. to school if they do not have thfe 
proper clothes. But more generally the peer group and the youngster's 
place in it determines "whether or not he ii^ happy and willing to 
attend, what 'he learnfe, and whether or not, h,e dares to recite in _ 
class (Wax, et al., 1964). Rosalie Wax (1967) elaborates on this 
peer cultui'e furthef in an article "The Warrior Dropouts." 

• . ■ ■ ' N ■ 

Rosalie Wax describes Sioux child rearing practices which encourage 
boys to be physically reckless and impetuous. "Sioux boys are reared 
to be proud and feisty and ai?^^xpected to resent public censure*" 
'Ajid again — "By the time he has finished the eighth grade^ the couhtry 
Indian boy has many fine qualities; zest for life, curiosity^, pride, 
physical courage, sensibility to human relationship. .But* (hfe) is... 
lacking in the traits most highly valued by the school authorities: 
a narrow and absolute respect for "regulations," "government property^ 
routine^ discipline, and diligence." Of course, the Wax Vs work 
focuses on other anomalies of Indian education at Pine Ridge; the 
total isolation of teachers from students and parents alike, the 
tendency for teachers and administrators to see students as coming to 
them for a cultural vacuum ' (due to an inadequatef home life), and the 
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tendencv far parents to Withdraw Cand allQW their children to wxth- 
draw) from an unsatisfactory educational situation -in the school 
(Wax, 1967). This pattern of non-accoiranodation is particularly 
unfortunate .sincfe it appears to Wax and to the waiter that apparently 
some country Indian families have become convinced that their cor- 
porate wellbeing and prestige within the local community depend on 
getting- at least some of the children through high school (and college 
if possible^' and thus into better paying tribal and Bureau ^obs 
(Wax and Wax, 1968). , . • 



lEDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT * • 

While it is beyond the scope of this paper to pursue the question of 
employment and unemployment of Native Americans, it is essential to . 
recount £he fact that th^nemployment rates among Indians are tar 

■ worse today than waS white unemployment at the height of the depres-- 
sion. On many reservations, furthermore, the federal government is 
a major if W the major employer. Maynard reports for instance 
that *4% of -the employed Indians on pine Ridge Reserv^i^ion are . 
federal employees (in contrast to 37%' of the non-Indians). .She also 

'^pointed out that ^6% of the employed Indians fell i^to the lowest 
occupatiohal categories ,. using Warner's Occupational Status Scale, _ 
as compared with 14% of the nOn-Indians at, Pine Ridge. This kind of 
economic plight 'is not different from the plight of the Nez Perces 
reported by oSwart Walker (1968), and the.Apache. Unemployment 
statistics f6r the Navajo are equally grim, J:anging from 60% to 70% 
(Bathke and Bathk6, 1967)^:, Thus, education, -which whit^ niiddle class 
youngsters can associate with respectable, productive adult Dobs, • 
does not mean thfe same thing to Indian youngsters who often are 
confront^ by whites in high paying, high status jobs and Indians 
considering themselves lucky if they are bus drivers or panitors 

3 in the BIA schools. It is within this context tliat one can rightly 
ask, "Education for whay" Indeed, the Indian's faith in educaticm-- 

• when there" are so few reservation jobs available— may seem unrealistic 
except' that since many yoi/ngsters dpop ou,t,, there Is hope for the. . 
economic success of those Vho stick it out. ^ • . 

0 

Some social scientists >|iavG argued, therefore, that Indian youth's- 
'experience of education does not .radically dive^rge from the expe- 
rience of lower class youth in urban settings, except for the major 
difference of Indian isolation and the paucity off jobs on or near . 
the- reservations. Whether or not this is true, however, remains 
to he seen. Certainly the'peer^group culture of the Sxoux does not 

■ seem to prepare one for a nine \o five job Monday through Friday . 
any more tlian it prepares one for success in school, and the Pattern 
of gang drinking (which is closely associated with »peer grouR life) , 
which reflects and leads into young adult drinking, merely makes the 

' transition to a regular job that- much more improbable. 
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One must be quick to addf however ^ . that not all youngsters on the . 
Pine Ridge Reservation conform to the "country Indian"- pattern • 
described above^ and that youngsters in other tribes cannot be 
assume^ to reflect the same kinds of peer group commitriients' as 
the Sioux country youngster. It is reasonable to suggest AlHowever ^ 
that in school settings in which t;he teachers and administrators 
automatically assume that youngsters conve from a background which 
is at best a vacuum and more probably hostile to the goals of- 
traditional white middle cl^^ss educatipn, similar isolation of 
students. and teachers is likely to ^result • . 



DRINKING, RESERVATIONS AND . SOCIAL CHANGE • , 

The preceding analysis has sought to integrate the problem of 
heavy drinking among adults and youths on Indian reservations into 
a btoader picture of reservation life. The vast number of Indians 
living on reservations exist in harsh physical and social surroundings. 
Drunkenness is a highly visijDle and all but universal pattern of 
behavior among young men. Unlike their white brothers^ many more 
Indians end* their lives prematurely by accidents, suicides and 
homicides. For those who remain^ ,the irrelevance of white educatio^i, 
the absence of jobs and where there are jobs the absence of skills ^ 
or capital to create jobs, makes life a dull, meaningless treadmill 
indeed. \ Conversely, drinking in gi^pups is a major pleasurable 
pastimej. It may serve the drinker merely as time out behavior; 
it may reinforce his status as an Indian in his own eyes, or allow 
/him to-conform to-white stereotypes the drunken Indian; or.it 
might allow him to gtasp some vision of* power which Indians n6, 
longer possess in the real, sober reservation world. Whatever the 
social' psychological explanations, drinking is a social problem 
for Indian people and it i^ linked to many behaviors th^y deplore 
but tolerate, give^i their great respect for individual autonomy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that two Anthropologists, one who 
studied life on a reservation while the other studied Indians on 
relocation, concluded that the major need of Indians today is jobs, 
and jobs close to or on the reservations (Graves and Van Arsdalfe, 1965) 

J^uy the question of sociali* chang^ seems to be somewhat more complex 
partly because no matter ^hat ha's been said or ^tried in the past, 
much on the res^rvations^remadfis the same or has become worse than 
it was; indeed, Maynard suggests that the drinking syndrome may ^ 
well be an adjustijient to the jo^blessness -and powerlessness which • 
has been such a key part of reservation life, an adjustment which, 
no matter how tragic, keeps the Indian from' reacting even mqre 
self-destrttctively to his intolerable situation (Maynard, 1969) . 
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The fact is that Indian population growth, is quite high; (^'ucj^s 
ana Havinhurst. report unpublished figures on birtji rat^s jCrom the 
U.S. Public Health Service for 1967 r the Indian birth rate was 37.4 
per 1,000 population while comparable 0,8. figures for all races 
was 17.8. The population 6f the largest reservation r the Navajo, 
is 120,000. Thus, most Indian tribal groups are/faced with an • 
increasing population, and a^shrinking^ land badel? they also haVe 
neither the ability to consolidate the holdings of individual _ 
Indians so that they may farm orranch^ nor the necessary capital 
to inve'st for the implementation of such an agricultural enterprise. 
These problems merely exacerbate the fact that many reservations were 
initially located on low grade agricultural land. 

The socio-politicai realities of Indian life leave little room" for 
optimism. In the 1950' s a concerted effort to relocate Indians 
to urban areas, a hardly successful program, was linked to termina- 
tion of federal health, educational, .welfare and law enforcement 
(services On reservations,,, and the transferring of these responsi- 
Wlities to the states. A concerted effort was made to replace 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs educational functions with integrated 
public schools on or near , reservations, and. Johnson-O'Malley and 
other federal funds were made available to this end. The extra- 
ordinary damage done by these policies cannat be 'over-estimated 
sinc6. Indians were quick to assume that <if they exercised- autonomy 
and self-determination, they could easil> be making themselves 
prime targets "for termination of a unique status they had with the , 
Federal government, a 'status large numbers of reservation based ; 
Indians seek to retain. Indeed ,v it is alleged that some officials 
in the BIA have suggested that if a ^.ocal community were to pursue 
its plans to assume responsibility for its own school— formerly 
under BIA control — termination would follow, (Shorris, 1971). 
More serious is the assertion that while the, government set up 
the Indian Claims Commission as a way of resolving the*claims of 
Native Americans, some awards made by the Commission were made 
"with the injunction to the tribes to use the funds to prepare 
for termination ' (Josephy-, 1969). • 

The present socio-political situation, though less grim, continues 
to erode confidence and make it virtually impossible for Indians to 
plan their futures intelligently. While Mr. Nixon has spoken - 
against the, policy of termination, the Congress has not acted to 
kescind its' joint resolution supporting such a policy. Furthermore, 
although much of Mr. Nixon's speech, in keeping a^ it does with 
the thoughts of an earlier pioneer reformer, John Collier, does . 
support the ideal of pluralistic self-determination for the tribes, 
little that has happened on the policy implementing level indicates 
that this policy will be vigorously pursued. 

Efforts of- the Senate to take some of the .problem^n hand 

also leave lifeiMkreason to be sanguine. Senators Kennedy, Jackson 
and MontcHl^HHitroduced pcndian education bills in 19J1. While a 
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number of eontiroversi^a site addressed differentially by these ' 
bills, a major question iJi the minds of the laviraakers ;is, "who 
should administer Indian education'*-HBW or BIA?" Whatever the out- 
come. 6f these controversies, reservation Indian leaders are essentially 
confronted ^ith a level of ambiguity about, the tribes* legal and 
juridical status which no other American community leader must / 
handle. Elizabeth Colson poihts out in a paper on "Indian 'Reser- . 
vations and the American Social System," that public, policy toward 
Indian reservations is open to extreme shifts and this tenuousness 
and unpredictability of policy encourages factionalism so that there 
always remain some groups of Indians who" would be fre6 to' go along 
with the next change (Colson, 1971) ; , . - 

fhe unique position of* the Bureau of Indian Affairs cannot be ignored . 
in understanding the barriers to changes Indians must overcome. 
Indeed," the introduction of the , Off ice of Economic Opportunity on 
reservations, to some extent, introduced~1fbr the first time a 
separate development agency on reservatiohsr. Such a step cannot 
be over-valued since it is unrealistic to, assume that an agency which 
is "housed in the Department of the Interior and charged*Vith the 
duty of protecting Indians, a duty which necessarily puts them in 
contact with Indians who need protecting , can also see the Indian 
as other than a ward and one who^eeds the agency'" help. Not only 
do BIA personnel have trained incapacities for initiating autonomous 
Indian economic and educational behaVior, but they also have vested 
interests which are at variance with su^h developm'ents. This is 
not to suggest that the BIA staff has not |)erformed riilany of its 
tasks nobly, it merely asserts that one agency cannot do everything. 
But the question of which branch of the government is to administer 
Indian economic and educational development on reservations is of 
Secondary importance. Genuine changes are only likely to come 
about when powerful groups which influence the Congress and the 
Executive Brajich support him. In the meantime, only changes- within 
the limits of the statue quo are possible. 



PROGRAMS AND PRAGMATISM 

Rosenthal suggest© that anthropologists' ^^phasis on a simple idea 
ot culture and culture breakdown "plays directly into the hands 
of 'politi^iaj^s and administrators.... For with good will or evil^ ' 
it, is easV"TK) a^rgue that the cultural vacuums must be filled, ..and 
on this basis. .. justify art astonishing number of plans and programs" 
(Rosenthal, .1968) . ' ^ 

It would be impossible to review all of these plans and progtams, 
especially since all those which are studied universally work. 
Two prograips on Indian drinking and suicide j^revention are worthy 
of note. Suicide prevention had been in operation for some fout>teen 
months when^an article on the program was 'pvibli shed. There wer'e.^ no 
suicides during that time, the longest period to transpire without 
a suidide (Ogden, et al.r 1970). 
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The work, of Ferguson also suggests that an alcohoX prevention progr^ 
can work, at least ^or non-assimlXated Indian people who are not 
caught in tha cross pressures of their own and of ftmeridan dulture 
CFerguson , 1970) . Ther6 is reason to believe that OEO interventions\ 
account for the eScperij|ienta I programs of Indian-<3onttolled education/ 
CPuchs and Havinghurst, 1972), and that interventions of^^he 
Department of Labor, to institute' a New Careers program for Indian 
adults, and Action programs for Indian education on Indian reserva- 
tions may be of some assistance ii> preparing Indian^people^to 
assume some. BIA jobs presently being held by non-Indians (Hunter, iS/J} 

Richard Schifter, the leg^l representative of the Association on . 
American Inciian Affairs, has made a more striking proposal. He . . 
asserts that Indians uniformly approve of the now defunct Civilian. 
Conservation Corps. He proposes the reintroduction of such a corps, 
in which Indians would engage in conservation work, the development 
of recreation facilities, and they could also serve as game wardens 
and in the National Park Service. He also believes that onCe an 
employmesnt economy does exist, it would be easier to attract private 
buisinesses onto' the reservation (Schiifter) . 

Mr. Nixon,' s extraordinary and profound statements on pluralism and 
Indian self-determination suggest radical changes in the way white 
society will respond to the needs of Indian people.. To implement , 
fiuch a policy the federal governmei^: cannot pursue .one Jndian policy 
or one Indian program but must become a partner with the several 
tribes and sub-tribal units to aid them in the pursuit of their 
goals. One of the first priorities of such an effort is turning 
over control of the educational systems to Indian groups which want 
it; such an act would be merely ceremoffial if not accompanied by 
substantial support of parents and Indian-elected school board 
members "so that they could fashion for their youngsters an educational 
program which is consonant with their communal values and their 
needs. • ' ' 
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Table. 1. Comparative -Rates o£ Arrest of 
Vari,ous Ethnic Groups in* the 
United States 1960 



- Rate Per 106,00'0 t>op. 
Total ' Alcohol" 
Arrests Related 



% Alcohol 
Related 



Total Population 
. White 

Negro 

Indian 

Chinese- Japanese 



2/200 
1,700 
5,^00 
J.5;0X)0 
1,000 



940 
780 
2,000 
11,000 
270 



43% 

47 

33 

76 

24 



Table 2 . Comparative Rates of Arrest of .Various 
Ethnic Groups in the City of Denver, 
Colorado - 1960 



V 



i ., ' Rate Per . 100 ,000 Pop. 

Total \ \ Alcohol %" Alcohol 

Arrests Related Related 

; 1 . .. ■ 

Total . ,5,300 2,700 - 51% 

White , 4,800 r 2, '500 53 

Negro ^ 12,000 3,600 , 30 

Indian •» : 60,000 51,000 86 
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Figure 1. Age Specific Suicide Rates fCTr 
Indians 1965-67 aAd the U.S. 
' ' All Races V 1966 



U. S. , All Paces 




Indians 



Under .10-15 
10 14 .19 



29 
24 



25'- vi.35 
34 



- 44 45 - 54. 55 -64 65 and' over 
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Table 3. Association Between Subsistence 

/Insecurity (Not Including Effects 
/ *of Acculturatjion) and Inso^>riety 



Subsist^iicd Insecurity 



High V ■ 
.Moderate of Low 

Totals 



Strong 

•V. 

9 
13 

Z2 



Insobriety 

Moderate 
and S'ligbt 

.2 

19 . 

21 



Table 4. Association Between Subsistence 
Insecurity (Including: Effects of 
Acculturation) ^nd Sobriety 



^•ubsistence Insecurity 
/ 

Hi^gh- 

Moderate to Low 
Totals 



Strong 

22 
13 

35 



Insobriety 

Moderate 
and Slight 

. 2 
19 

> 21 



39^?. 
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..THE CULTURAtliY DISADVANTAGED ADOLESCENT 



-It has been, frequefttiy noted- that our conceii^tiort of the oharacjer--. 
istics and problems of those ,whora we define as disadvantaged shifted 
aignificantay during the*i"960s. During that, period the f(?cus of 
our attention shifted from individualized to collective problems. 
The treatment of the disadvantaged became not the problem of de- 
livering services to clients, but rather the change of st^ructural 
cojnditions (inequality/ poverty, etc.) in Order to eliminate the 
^'rdot cause" that manifests itself in individual problems. The 
Culturally disadvantaged e^nerged during this period as & ne\ilT\ 
recognized category of citj>/.ens who were ^o be saved by the wary 
on Poverty. In the area of the lower-class adolescent,, these J 
efforts were guided by a theoretical model of the causes of ther 
problems facing thlgfe^egment .of the disadvantaged: the theory of 
diffevential oppof^i^y etruaturee (C\oward and Ohlin, i960). 
EiSIr directly of indirectly the War on Poverty for youth operated 
as if this model were an accurate presentation of the root causes. 
In tMs chapter, we shall draw upon the research and experience, 
that have been directed by that model to assess its usefulness. 
We shall then offer a modified description of the disadvantaged 
youth that we think is more relevant to the understanding of the 
problems he faces and the problems we face in our inteivactions 
with hiia. Finally, we will attempt to identify what now appea^. 
to be crucial reseai?ch issues in "order to better understand th9a^ 
disadvantaged youth and the delivery of services related to moving 
the' youth toward a less disadvantaged status^ 
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DIFFERElfTIAL^OPPOjRTimiTY.eTRtJCTURE THEORYC. TEN YEARS LATER 

The central" element in Afferent! al opportunity structure theory 

is ,as fellows : . ' . . ' ' 

t ■ • , - ... 

. ■ .. • ■ V • ? , 

The disparity between what lower-class youths are led to • ' 
< waattt and what is .actually available to then^ is the source 
of a major ^troblem of adjustment. Adolescents who form 
delinquent ^subcultures, ^e suggest, have internalized an 
emphasis upon conventional goals, and unable to revise 
thieir asp^jrations downward, they" experience Intense . • *. 

frustration; the exploration of nonconformist alt^isuia- 
tives may be the^ result (Cloward and Ohlin, I960, pY 86). 



This "Variation on the^ Mertonian model of struct'ural sources (pf 
'deviance (1959) offered two bagic approaches to social reforSi: the 
stratification of aspirations, or the rejection pf what Merton, 
called thB democratization of values; and* the opening of legitimate 
opportunity structures (most notably via education, employment, 
and residence). Because a rejection of the "democratization of 
values" would >e. politically disastrous, it was decided that pro- 
grams would be developed to change the rate of access of lower-class 
youth to legitimate opportunities, and in the process '"solve" what 
were considered to be direct (e.g., under education and emplojnii^nt ) 
and indirect (e.g^, delinquency) consequences of blocked oppor^toi- 
ity. 

If we were to define the disadvantaged from this culturally relative 
position^ we would say that they are those youth who have heavy 
liabilities which lessen their chances for competing successfully 
with their fellow citizens in all phases of life. Disadvantaged 
Nvouth may be found living with their families in a world where 
day-to-day survival takes all. their thoughts and energies. Keep- 
ing a roof over their heads aid getting food and clothing pose daily 
problems. Many American youth are disadvantaged from birth because 
they are /Of a minority race and must make theiir iway in a society 
still riddled with discriniination. Other youth are severely dis- 
advantaged because of a physical environment which isolates them 
from opportunities for education- and social experience in keeping 
with the requirements of modem life. These are the youth of city 
ghettos, of migrant farmworkers, or of played-out rural .are ajs^. • 



Many disa<jlvantaged tend to be 'members of a 'tranlSient society. 
They make frequent moves within a 6ity and often to other cities 
and regioiis. This results in hot really belonging to a %m^l r-^ 
\community, interruptions in education, and lack of access to,. and 
knowledge of, desired social agencies. Many of the new registrants 
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in local employment i3ervi,Qe or welfare -offices are in-nli grants • 
Lack of medical cai^e, lack of prgper training, and bonditions of 
poverty often result in uncorrecte.d physical and me«ital "handicaps. 
Many appeal" to have mental- disorders, -but may t)e pseudoretard^es 
or cult una 1 relyardates'^who appear to be retarded becavtse of con- 
ditions which have pi^fevenfed^ them from developing mentally. 



Characteristics o|. Di^sadvaqtaKed Yout^ 



From these limiting experiences some, very obvious characterristics 
seem 'to apply to a substantial number of such youth: 

Potential . They may function below theij* potential due to various 
deficiencies 01* because they do not knoy of the various employment 
opportunities to which they could aspire. They msfil have such low ' 
self-esteem that it .is difficult for tjt^em to see tJfemselv.es as able 
tp acquire or hold Jobs for which they a^e otherwise capable. They 
may even be reluctant to train for better jobs in the belief that 
they will find nothing open iip. them. • 

Interpersonal Relationships . They may be socially undeveloped, act 
„iihpUlsivel;^, and have difficulty getting along with coworkers and 
employers. They may not understand how to accept supervision, to 
develop and learn under it, or to tolerate any implied criticism. 
They may be irresponsible, and laqking in middle-class standards 
of reliability. They may not show up on time for interviews, may 
be late for work, or may not show up at all f(^r several days. 
Punctuality is often not e3q)ected or practiced in their home en- 
vironments. . So^^e may be bitter and disillusioned, with hidden 
or obvious hostility. Others will have a sense of powerXessness 
in the face of overwhelming obstacles. Others will compensate 
with an overaggressive manner, but mote will be inarticulate jand 
withdrawn from adults. • • « » 

.» 

Educational Deficiency . A major and most obvious characteristic , 
is a pattern- of edlmcational deficiency. A youth may even be a high 
school graduate and still lack the abili-ty. to read or comprehend 
basic English, or to handle figures competently. This may be frus- 
trating to him and bewildering to his parents; For many parents 
believe that no matter how much a child is disadvantaged, if he 
once gets to school and manages to stay there, he can expect auto- 
matically to make his, way when grown and to rise economically and 
socially .above his early environment. Various studies have shjj^n 
that the parents of the disadvantaged, in both city and countr^^ 
may place a high value, on education for their children, though ^ 
they themselves a??e largely undereducated. let, in spite of this 
respect for education per se,. a (majority of these parents cannot 
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or do not, give their dhlldrenvadeduate support and encouragement 
either to attend school regularly or to study at hom^, Tljtig laclc 
of family support places an extraordinary Responsibility! d^i the 
sc&bol system. Yet these youth generally go to echools> which have 
the poorest facilities, .the most crbwdepL- classrooms* and over.-; - 
burdened teaching staff «. When these^outh enter the labor ma!tket»* ' 
the lifetime, tradition of disadvaAtage is continued, and thieir de-- 
prived background ^s manifested <5S^^eir unemploy ability (Amos, 

1964)-. ■ . i' \ V 

The success of efforts to develop reform programs based on this 
model has been n^ligible at best. The 0ol email Report', the Vesting- 
house—Ohio University evaluation of Head Start, and the Job Corps • 
evaluation have dbcumented the failure of our efforts to trahs- 
.late this model directly into effective service systems. For, exampl 
today there are over one million youth between the ages of sixteen ' 
and twenty-one out of school and out of work. There are approxi- 
mately 550,000 more that are in school but looking for part-timia 
work^ In addition, 'there are between 500,000 and oneJ million who 
are not only out of school and out of work but are not even in our 
statistics. They simply exist around the fringes of society'and, 
might well be called the "yoving retired.", .Furthermore, the direct 
research on' the model during the 1960s raised serious questions 
concerning its adequacy. • ~ 



Evaluation of B^^ocked Opportunity Theory 

As- Klein .(19?1) has recently observed, the, Oloward and Ohlin ren- 
dition of the blocked opportunity theory has been the most tested 
of all major theories^on both minor and major scales* The work 
of^Shprt and Strodtb.eck (1965) certainly, stands, along with Klein's, 
as the most comprehensive and rigorous attempt to subject this 
model to an evaluation. At each major point, we observe gross ^ 
inadequacies in/ the Cloward and Ohlin model. _p 

■The Existence of Tl::^ree Types pf Subcultures . Short and Strqdtbeck 
found no evidence for the postulation of- criminalistic, conflict, 
and retreatist subcultures. This lack of, evidence has also been 
observed by Cohen (1966-). 

The Process of Normative Alieftaticm . Cloward and Ohlin suggested 
.that the perception of opportunity blocking as "external " ^i . , 
not related to abilities of the subject) would lead to rejection 
of socially approved means to goal acquisition. Elliott (1962), 
Gordon (1965), and Empey (1969) have demonstrated that the gang 
delinquent in fact dee e internalize prescriptive norms. 

'v ■ 
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iM. Perceptiorx of Opportuni-ty . There has been l^-ii^le consistent 
evidence relating class differentials in -ftie. pe3;'cepti^in of degree ' 

, of access to legitimate flieans and delinquency. In f act, tiiere ^ . 
appears tc5 be little relationship between classv' position and' 
relative perception of legitimate maahs availability. (Elliott,, 

-1962). • , . ^ . . _ • „ 

Other sociological models f or the ' behavi*6ral pi<oblems (Cohen, 
1955; Miller, 1959) o'f ^ owe r- class youth have proven to b€| equally 
irrelevant to the explanation of the deviance of lower-clkss youths. 
In summary, as Klein has observed: '^Many of 'the theoretics^l state- 
ments about gangs currently so widely accepted as fact are nothing 
of the sort* Rather they are undemon^trated, undempnstrable , or - 
actually demonstrated to .be in error", (197J-'» P« 28). 

4 : ^ ,■ ■ '^'^ ■ • 

If, 8,s now seems more clear, these models 'grossly oversimplify the 
conditions of disadvanta^d youth and the consequences in ligrms of 
■deviance of these conditions, and if as we are, also ^ware'T;hat 
the translation of e^fen these simple models was grossly mismanaged 
(e.g. , ' Moynihan,, 1969) , we should not be surprised by ..our relative 
failure to achieve "maximum feasible amelioration." 

This is not merely to arrive at the banal conclusion th4t the 
causes of social conditions are "complex," and that more research 
is needed. At this pointy conceptions of the disadvantaged €re so 
limited .by the theoretical models In which we attempt to organize 
"relev&nt data" (and thus disregard or fail to find "irrelevant" 
data); and the reliance on ideological commitments rather than the ■ 
results of recent research is scr^eat, that we find little directj^Lo 
for future research in existing models. Instfead, we Siefem compel^led 
to suggest a suspension in theorizing until we have a better l-epre- 
sentation of what we are trying to esqplain ar^d change .v In the re- 
mainder of this chapter, we will provide what we thinkXare some 
clues to a better understanding of the problems of the lower-class 
disadvantaged youth. We 40 not intend to repeat the various descrip 
tions and characteristixiis of disadvantaged yoiith that fill the lit- 
erature.. We feel tha^; at this time it is more important to dis- 
cuss factors which influence efforts. to understand and work with 
such yoimg people, than to add to the demographic description of 
the disadvanj;aged (Kohrs, 1968). * " \ 

CRIMINAL OR DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR * 

It is important to note that a persistent problem characteristic 
of ^disadvantaged youth is their involvement in criminal behavior. 
While we have come to realize that law violation among yputh is a 
fairly general phenomena" (studies vf "hidden delinquency), the 



oveyrepresentati^ of lower-class youth in labeled criminal behavior 
continues, with the- problem for disadvantaged nonwhite being most"^ , 
'acute. In terms of arrest rates, nonwhite rates 'ar6 generally eight 
to ten times greater than whitfiay^ control ling for age, for all 
-serious of f ense ^categories' (ajdfk, 1969). This reflects class' distri- 
'butional differences between thfese- ^j^i'il categories and, when class 
controls are introduced, the /differences become signif Ic^^ntly re- . 
duced. . It. is usually observed that- th6 highest rates of delinquent I 
behavior are to be found among lower-class blacks, followed by lower- 
-class whites; }?iowever, the variation between classes is usually greater 
than the vari(^tion^ between races at the same class level. The im~ 
portant focus, then, in considering the delinquency of th^ disad- . 
vantaged is the. class, dimension. ; 

in recent years a new pattern of youthful criminality has been im-* 
posed on this traditional, finding: the inoreaee' in violent orim-e. 
It has been recently reported (Block and Zimring, 1971) that the 
rate of murder among the younger age categories has increased by as 
much as 700 percent in the last ten years, ,with 1jhe increase occurring 
mostly in stranger to stranger., cross-racial homicides. Wellford 
(forthcoming) .has also observed si gnifica'nt increases i^the age- 
specific rate of violent crime during the period 1958- 1970 for the 
age categories 'fifteen to twenty-one. Thus, violent crime, though 
stiM a minor part of the crime problem, is increasingly, becoming 
a behavior of youth and, most' frequently, disadvantaged youth. 
This condition, as well as the more traditional one of high rates 
of-, official crime in this segment of the population, offerd a con- 
tinuing significant ohallenge and impetus to our ability to respond 
to the disadvantaged.- . , 

SOME CRITICAL ISSUES ..... 

The disadvantaged adolescent of today is not the disadvantaged 
adolescent of yesterday. He may or may not look |he same, but he 
does not speak, react, or perfoimin the same manner. We are 
primarily" speaking of the urban 1)1 ack youth. However, th<e points 
that we hope to make have meaning for all races ajid nationalities. 




Hostility ajad Hatef • ' \ ' . lit 

A presidential commission in recent years pointed out that white 
racism was a principal factpr in the racial problems of this 
country. We are sure that this is true. We are ^Iso sure that 
black racism has, or will, become an equal partner. The racial 
hatred in many major urban areas, as exhibited by? blacks, has not 
only precluded those areas from becoming a part of the larger 
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society but? has forced many of the social agencies in the^^reas to 
close, or to function at a bare minimum of efficiency. The schools, 
indu;3tiy, manpower, and welfare programs all have become bastions \ 
of racial hatred. -In many instances this hatred is veiled with • 
such descriptions as serf -prid-e , black awareness, blacK -power, . 
etc. . ^uch a climate makes.it almo$t impossible to develop programs 
to^ prepare young people to enteb a society that. is beginning to * 
open its doors to all people. This atmosphere of black racism iS'. 
nationwide, and We s^e little being undertaken to combat it. ' Black 
leaders, for theNmost part, wiil not speak against it, for it is 
political or administrative suicide* White liberals support it ♦ 
either for political reasons or personal feelings. Everyone con- 
demns white racism, but few condemn black racism. Let us hope 
both black, and white racism cifcn Ido elimjLnated bef ore*ht;^.-QountTy 
completely separates or meets in the^J^reets. 

Black Separatism 

As far as the current authors are concerned, integration of races 
and cxiltures is perhaps the only long-term hope in our i^ociety. 
-We do not base this on .a moral consideration (although this 
country since its beginnings has been a "melting pot" and has been 
strengthened by this mixture), but on an economic consideration. 
From.^ a practical standpoint, how can blacks with limited financial 
recources, inadequate |)roportions of administrative and technical 
skills, and constant conflict within their ow^i ranks, hope to 
separate" physically and econDmlcally from this society?. Such 
preaching ma;;^ sound exciting and enticing to a ghetto youth; but, 
after the romance is over, what has h^ learned or acquired in 
the way of skills and attitudes that will allow ^him to find a re- " 
warding position in the marketplace? In a. speech to the Annual 
Convention of the NAACP, Dr. Wi^lson Riles observed that it was 
self-defeating to teach black kids black JJnglish. He went on to . 
say that what disadvantaged children need is training in basic 
English, not in "black nonsense." Such searches f'or identity only 
tell the youngster that he is not' capable of competing and that 
success can come^only when he is in competition with his own kind. 
What could- be more harmful to a -Child's concept of himself and 
of the world? 



Educational Conflict . ■ \^ 

Wil'liam Raspberry, a young black columnist for the Washington ) 
Fo8ty recently wrote (1971) «Ln article entitled, "Can Slxim Pupil|& 
Be Educated?" In his discussion he made the following statemen/t: 
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Is there sbjft^^ tiling a.bout 1±$& in big-citj>i^^s that 
^ ' renders mos^>%lum' children incapable of academic success? * ' 

. •' ^ '■ ' •■ ■ ,■ ' ' • » 

♦ No\.one in a po.s'viti^on of educaliio.nal authority is will- 

^ ing to answer y6)s/ Nor does anyone se^ to have sufficient 
' factual data to support an \in'e qui vocal no.* 

Those who' have worked iii an educational or trdfining setting;.with 
such children have perhaps on: yaribus occasions wondered, the ssiiiie 
thing.. We'hav^ seen the, pattern o$ a slum chiid entering the first 
grade "with little noticeable intellectual difference between, him- 
self and- other children. Bjy the time he, has reached grade three, 
he is a year behind; l;)y grade ai:^, two years; '^d by age sixteen, 
fie drops out, about-' three yeAfs behind.- This same pattern is 
found, wit^ mountain whites, reservation Indians,, and other "ghetto 
l^roups. " ' . • .; > , .. - 

From our experiences, the one o.utstanding identifiable element is 
the child's .inability to read. Educators have khowt;^ for' some 
years that progressive educati'*onal 4evelQ]fimeint'is based on the 
.ability :to read Vt the appropriate grade *level. We have also 
seen the high correlatian between behavior problems -dnd delinquer|cy 
and the inability to rpid. Kenneth C]Lark has .proposed that the ' 
Washingtoriy D.C.y aohockt &y8t&m make a,' avnaentrated effort to ouer" 
come the problem by giving extra emphiasis to, heading and arithmetic 
for at least one year. Opposition to thi_s pliJin has so far kep.t 
it from being implemented.^ " . 

Ln pur opinioij, more could be done to aid the disadvantaged by a 
nationwide, intensive , ^^reading program in schools having a high 
number of disadvantaged youth. This i^s not to be interpreted as 
a panacea. We realize that it has limitations, but in our. Judg- 
ment it has more merit than does any other single program of 
which we are aware. It wo'uld hopefully do more to provide a 
meaningful bas^ to understand and work with disadvantaged youth 
than does any other current program. , ,. - * 

s 

Work . • ^ ' 

The confusion between the dignity of wotk and dignified^work has 
become a major .issue when understanding or working wv^ disadvan- 
taged youth. The dignity of -all work and the merit in doing a 
good job has become a minor point of emphasis in counseling youth 



' ^Washing-ion Post, ^April 22, 1971» A19. 'Used by permission. 
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of all socioecoD.omlc levels today (see .chap.ter by Hackman and ^ 
Davis on vocational counseling). . . ^ " 

,We feel that, the efforts for overco^ming racial a tereo types and 
providing %oti vat i*on for upward mobility are . among^ the most.imr- 
portant elements in counseling disadvantaged youth.. However, .we 
also fepl that in many c'asjei3, absolutely unrealistic views of 
work and roquirements for 'job.,suCcess have been offerjed. Hany 
youngsters who are school dropouts'^ with limited job skills or 
experience/ expect to be placed well up, the occupational ladder. 
But they may, not be equipped with attitttAea or goals th^t allovf 
for "vocationdl inlproveiilient', and maturation. Even if they are, if 
rapid promo'tion is not forthcoming the, only excuse the youth may 
offer is racial prejudice on the part of the sujiervispr ., There 
is very little self-analysis or insight, and the climate of -their 
environment supponts their interpretatiojQ.* ''-^fflllf . ' „ 

For several years, one of the current authofrs was Chief of the. 
Division of Youth Employment Services in the U.S. Department of 
Labor. One of the real problems noted in the various youth em- 
plpymeht or training projects for the disadvantaged was their 
unrealistic interpretation of what it takea to succeed on a Job. 
"Any white youpgster was promoted ohly because he was white and 
every black kid failed only because he was black." 

We can well understand the basis for these feelings after years 
of rejection, actual discrimination, inadequate educational/systetas 
and, in many instances, family disorganization. However, imder- 
standing these feelings ancf using them as a blanket excuse /are two 
different things. "Many people todpy equate understanding with 
excusing. In working with the disadvantaged, we do not need to 
provide them with excuses^ but with "hope,, encouragement, the 
opportunity for success, and the realization that they, as unique 
persons, can produce and succeed. It is about time that we stopped 
equating the problem^ of the disadvantaged youth with what happened 
three hundred years ago. Let us equate ^hem with today, and the ' 
opportunities and resources of today. Granted that opportunities 
and resources' are not currently adequate for the social, ills that 
pur country faces, but they are more adequate than ever before^ 
and all indications are l^hat they will continue to improve. 

RECENT OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISADVANTAGED ' 

Our previous comments raise certai» issues that we feel have 
been neglected in recent discussions of the disadvantaged. Now 
we will tliria to a review of soijie characteristics that have been 
stressed in the recent literature on the jlisadvantaged. 
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It has been commonl'y accepted tljiat minority , youth are la2;y r tjiat 
thpy lack motivation. This,, of cpurse,.is a generalizajtion j/hioti . 
would he as true of youth at all social levels, not jusl? disad- ... 
vanta^sed youth. Hbwey^r, from our ohservatioa in recent years, 
we see a positive pattern develoi)in6. Many such« young people 
have a ;aew concept of themselves and the world about them, and. „' 
this is reflected in their behavior, ^HJhe" -experiences of the^ast \ 
have conditioned many youngsters, to feel that they cannot* succeed, 
that a wrson of their color oi* race has no hope of succeg^s— so 
why tvgl The overwhelming repression of poverty has each day -pro-, 
vlded added prjoof that they will live and die as their parents 
•did. We feel that in few short years a rather remai^kable change 
has occurred;. From our cbnversatlons yith' youth workers around 
the count ly, there comes-., an optimism that a ^change is heginnirlg 
to take place. Some youngerg from the poyeijf)jy oulture seem to/ 
have more- hope , motivation, and an improved 'self-concept^^Whether 
.this is the beginning of a major transformation we do,*^o^j^ftxow, 
for it is too -early to tell, but it is a hopeful sig]|.. One mUst 
note, however, that this positive sign is clearly rtefated to the . 
black separatism movement discussed earlier. The balance between 
these themes will be a major problem. ^i],f renting fee cial policy • 
makers in the. near future. ^ ' " « 



; Lack Qf Long-- Term Goals « ^ 

One of the. more negative effects of poverty Is that it precludes 
adequate "models*' with whom' young people may identify and from, 
whom they may pattern their behavior. In our opinion this has 
been a major reason why so many youngs*fcers from the poverty cul- 
ture have been unable to plan for the future and "ho la long-term 
goals. Of.course, the pressures of day-to-day living also preclude 
relying on future . rewards . • . . 

However, we*again sense a change. It may^ be , related to the various 
Opportunities that have been provided in recent years, particularly 
in the educational ^nd manpower areas. It may alsb relate to the' - 
considerable number of minority .group members who are more visible-, 
in the programs and institutions that affect their lives. What- 
' ever, the treasons are, there seem to be an* increased number of 
young people from the povei^ty and ghetto cultures who are d"e- • 
veloping and holding long-term plans and goals for the future.. 

Interestingly enough, there seems to be something of a switch in 
black^white youth groups. More affluent white youth. seem to be 
droJ)ping out and reflecting long-term goaa# of the past,. and more • 
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miiioi«ity.:^outh seem to l?e picking t|iem up. More black youth are. 
getting involved iti'the system and using their energies in bring- 
ing about const^ctive' cbarxgev It seems that manjr s\^ch , youth have 
%eGn' what involvement can do and ^^ens^ 'that,, at last^^s-^ey have 
•a chance to be a part of society. The next step, of >^ourse, is 
planning for.' the future.%hd the development of longer-term goals. 



Mental SealiE 

Many authorities have long' felt that t-he rates oit' mental ill-ness 
are higher in poverty areas'. The incidences of psychoses, drug 
Mdiction,- and alcoholism are not only more visibl-e but also seem, 

'to be more prevalent. :We may sdy, on the. o^e hand, that much of - 
the behavior which is interpreted as being irrational is very 

•rational in the ghetto setting where the pressures of life ^3?e 
so overwhelming. It bedomes negative behavior only when comparedr^ 
to behavior and values outside the ghetto. On the other hand, 
there i? a. g3?eat noe.d for positive' mental health efforts in 
poverty areas. When one relates good mental health to fUlly 
functioning oj> self-actualized people, then the great discrepancy 
can hereon. ^Not "fully functioning" does not mean that persons 
are mentally: ill , but it does mean that tli^ mental health needs 
improvement V relationship tjo self-understailding and day-to-day 

■ living. " \ H' 

Riddle-Class Value i 

In recent years,. the middle class and the values of the middle 
class have become the- accepted cause of most of the ills of our 
society. The stereotype of materialism, competition, and lack 
of sensitivity that has been liung around the neck of "Middle- 
Class America" has been used to explain why the disadvantaged were 
"frozen out of the marketplace" and why society's interpretation 
of ghetto life was so biased, prejudiced, and wrong* It has been 
said often ahd forceably that the' values of the middle class have, 
no. meaning for disadvantaged youth and that it is inappropriate 
to use 1^hem inf any- way. This is not entirely true. Any person / 
who has" worked dhtimately with such young people knows that the 
values they strive for and that many even assimilate at the present 
time are values that have to be called middle-class.. Some of the 
strongest defenders of such values are the persons who are , products 
of the ghetto who have risen t(o middle-class status. They not >^ 
only believe and accept these Values but they also reject many*.. 
, of the persons thdy have left behind because they have not em- 
braced th^se values. > 
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Many 'deprived youth iiave. moved beyond the middle class Un their ^' 
.values on clothes, dars, status, and other ego tools, ©ley may 
"make out" with any available female, but when picking one for / 
marriage or other lOAg-term ^relationship, we have seen the same ^ 
values Ce,g., chastity.) as attributed to the middle class domi- 
nate their benavior. The lower socio-economic levels of society 
have long emphasized education as °a status symbol beyond what 
many middle-class patrons have done. This same overemphasis Can 
be seen in religion, home buying, and the search for status. 

We are not saying that disadvantaged youth should be Judged or 
understood from a frame of reference dictated by middle-class 
values. We» are saying that these values have merit fn worlo-ng 
with such youth; that these values are notcz^Z, useless and im- 
proper id understanding the disadvantaged, and that many youngsters 
from poverty cultures strive, for such values and honor them./jt 
is so easy to stereotype all people, from a given culture anoJor- 
get that pepple are unique and that values are reflected in be- 
havior, ** ' 




THE ADMINISTRATION OP SOCIAL CHANGE ^ , . . ' . 

if the "War on Pclv'erty" and related social service programs have 
not had the desired impact, why not? From 'the senior authc^r's 
extensive \nvolveraent in these programs, the following observa-. 
tions seem pertinent : " .' * 

A nov^QQ Jf: Pjyoferams ^ 

There were and are simply too many programs and tqb few 
staff in too many agencies. The Departments of Labor; \ 
Education and Welfare; Housing and Urban Development; n 
Agriculture; and, the Office of Economic OppbrtunitA are glutted 
vfith offices and programs desired to provide services to the 
same people. Bureaucratic def ehsiveness , uncoordinated repeti- 
tion, and just plain administration allow the agency to grow with 
little impact on the individual client. As new programs are 
founded, staff are lured away from other programs by higher 
salaries; and ijt is not unusual to see a person at a meeting 
representing onQ agency when at a previous mooting he represented 
another. So, aVery average person steadilV rises in the pro- 
fessional world, and eventually his limited^ creativeness , ability, 
and insight will seriously limit the effectiveness of some pro- J 
gram. Old, government workers never die; tlley Just transfer to ' 
another program. ,; 

■ . i[3 ' ' 
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(Chat many programs are based on assumptiona whicih are simply ^ 
not tt\xe is common knowledge • We are the first to admit that 
the poor quality o% research which has "b^en flowing from the. . 
various universitiel and other institution^ in the past ten' 
years ha^ not really provided the answer. to many of the major 
questions concerning disadvantaged youth* However^ we must 
not0. that much of the effort in the l%ps was pt)litipally moti- 
vated and failed to allow for, effective participation hy quali- 
fied social scientists in policy-making efforts. ,^ 

i! • • , • 

s ■ ■ 

i , ■ ' 

a?hebrie8 of Personality PevelOT^ment. ^MLn MmH. 

In recent yearsV^e academic community has also been concerned 
with the frames of reference that we use in training youth / 
workers and related personnel . We have particularly been con- 
cerned with what theories of personality seem to work in relation- 
ship to services provided to the disadvantaged. In fact^ it has 
reached the point in some instances that a particular theory is 
necessary if your grant or program is to be approved. ' We have 
identified three broad areas which may be lisljed as the psycho- 
analytic school, the self school » and the neobehavioristic school. 
For a number ^f years, the psychoanalytic schoolef were* the prin- 
cipal framework upon which. the helping disciplines were built. 
^ The schools of social work were influenced Icty analytical thinking, 
and, df course, this cajirried over into the other drsciplines such 
as psychology, guidance, and counseling in schools of education^ 
The reader may turn to the chapter by Belleaj^ for an extensive 
'mscussion of theories as they relate to i;he adolescent. 

In the last two deisades, the self-theories have gained consider- 
able respect, part3bcularly with those who are serving the mdre 
disadvantaged client; Thej. works of Rogers, Maslbw, and others 
have given us the understanding with which we can assist in 
bringing about changes in how a person sees himself and his world. 

Also in rec^t years the neobehavioristic theories hav^ come to 
the front. A significant number of> programs that were f^ded 
undsr the Manpower Development and. Training Act were programs 
that had their philosophical base in behaviorism. The lesson, 
that we have to«draw from this might be -gummed up in this way: 
"If your particular theory o¥ personality is not popular today, 
simply 'wait a few years and it will be." We have overem^phasized 
specific schools of thought to such a degree that w6 have for* 
gotten that positive impact on people is usually the impact which 
occurs as a result of the relationship between the counselor and 
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the client* and not because of the* pKlao^ophicai frame (of, rW^^^ . 
ence that is used. What reisearch we haue. shows that appqj03{:imAte!j.y . 
^. two- thirds of those persons Counseled binefit from the cOuhseling 
regardless of the theoretical framework, if any, that the counselor 
was using (Amos and Williams, 1971 )• • , 

We feel that the above observations are critical fon any under- 
standing oi?^rogram development for the disadvantaged. Without 
capable s^pervi so i:y staff, a factual philosophieal Das e. and good 
administration, I'an army of bright, involved people will have little 
Impact. 

FUTURE RESEARCH ISSUES 

The past decade has often been referred to as the "decade of under- 
standing." The urge to understand has become- the rallying cry of 
the antipoverty efforts. As a result, one has the -feeling that 
it has become mor6 important to understand than to develop effect- 
ive preventive and remedial programfe. In. fact, an explanation- 
has become an excuse, and, as a result, good programs have fallen 
in the crack somewhere between (explanations • and excuses. Go what 
we have are many programs, great quantities 6f exhausted funds, 
and many disillusioned people — this includes the disadvantaged 
and their helpers. 

It^ seems to us that what has come out of the efforts ofthe la,^t 
teifi years has been to show actually, how little we know about how 
to deal with themassive urban ills that we face in our society. 
Contrary to some/ our opinion is, that the behavioral sciences have 
been given an "unle.ashed"' life in recent years. Never in history 
have the funds been available 'for Research and consultation that 
were available during the 1960s, and, we might add, with so little 
positive results. It >seems that the questions of real importance 
in understanding and working with disadvantaged youth have not been 
answered<,02> even attacked. Unfortunately, there does not even 
seem to be a willingness to make the efforts Because of the nature 
of the problem, most of the issues have a negative flavor, Re»- 
gardlesS of their flavor, or *how unpalatable they may be to cer* 
tain groups and philosophies, they must be studied and answered. 
The few meaningful efforts to approach these issued have been 
made by private groups with very small and very selective sarapliAgs 
for the moat part. We*^ feel that cooperative national backing is 
necie^sary to find answers that will guide the large comprehensive 
national programs; will be professionally a&c^ptable to all groups 
and races; and will have the funds and staff to do the necessary 
long-term and in-depth Nstudies required. Of course, the various 
.national societies and professional organizations which have 
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Aimertise or* interest in the areas concSemed should be partners 
in the effort, because of the controve??8lal nature of many of 
the studies, the most respected and competent people AvaUable f 
should berinvolved. . 



I'reas Ma.ior Concern , . 

Research offorts' should be focused on investigating such per- 
plexing are as -and questions as "these : 

.The Evaluation of, Social Ap;enc j.es . Given the relative failure, 
of public service agencies to provide significant services to . ■ 
the disadvantaged/ we must continue studies bf these agencies. 
Their contribution to the perpetuation of the problems that ^t^^jr 
»*^are established t^o alleviate must be deteiroined. Furthermore, ^ 
^ we must explore ways to make these agencies more accessible to f 
public evaluation and control, particularly by those who are the 
recipients of services. The analysis of the changing of service 
delivery systems may be the most fruitful, in improving our ability 
to affect the conditions of the disadvantaged. - • 

AKe and Learning > At what age can a disadvantaged child's environ- 
ment be stimulated most effectively? Most educators agree that . 
age six is too late to start remedial programs to create an envir- 
onment more conducive to intellectiual development. We need to. 
know more about the quality and quantity of both staff and^ex- 
periences that are most effective. We feel that this. is ofm^ot 
. the more promising areaiS for helping disadvantaged youth escape 
the effects of a limiting environment. 

Stabilization Family Mfe . Hoy can the family life of many 
disadvantaged children be stabilized so that the experiences, 
support, and guidance so necessary for human development can 
occur? In the years since the Noynihan Report, it has not been ' 
popular to see this area as one of miajor concern, and yet the 
evidence cojntinuestD mount supporting the notion that family cop- 
ing'behavior is extremely varied among the disadvantaged. How 
unfortunate. Until this major social undertaking can be materially 
effected, then the causes of limited Intelligetice, behavior prob- 
lems,- delinquency, and other social ills will not be at:backed 
effectively. 

Race )i and ' Intelligence . This issue is one that has constantly 
been before the public, in some form, for many years. It has 
such political and emotionar implications that it is almost im- 
possible to discuss it even in professional circles. Even^hough 
many authorities will agree that' there are.- a- number of ' unaiftwered 
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(and unaslced) questions concerning race and intelligence ^^any- 
individual or gfe»up that prpposes studying the issue do branded ^ 
racist. . This is unfortunate. 

In recent years, however, a number of scientistsgof international 
. reputation have been willing to speak out and prdpoae that long- 
range research be conducted. One such proposal was before the 
Nfitianal Academy of Sciences. '/This resulted from the recommenda- 
tioimf an eight-iiian comtivii^^tW, led by Dr. Kingsley Davis, who 
had been given the charge of making a recommendation ^ QJhe com- 
mittee had been established as" a result of the urgings of Dr. 
William Shockley. V The Academy rejected tlie recommendati<Jn but . 
unfortunately did nothing 'to resolve /or clarify the issues. More 

nS??^^^!^ ^^""^ ^' ^^^^^ mellingende.and Education ■ ~ 

(1971), has reopened the issue. One cannot dismiss. men like 

• Jensen (1969), Shockley (1971), and Eysenck as racists or oppor- 
tunists. The argument boils down to one p(Jint — you have to know 
what the problem is ^before you can provide a remedy. 

^ We hppe in the near future that resources will be made available 
to study this major issue in depth, and that a racial cMmate 
will deve lop.,, which will permit scientific research of such im- 
portance to 'be conducted. 

• 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have attempted to provide a description and 
analy,pis of the lower-class youth, not by reviewing or reanalyzing 
the many demographic descriptions of this segment of our society, 
but rathei? by trying to itoitify some critical issues that we 
have observed emerging in^e last few years. This personalized 
analysis reflects the problem areas that we suggest researchers 
and practitioners must acknowledge and confront in order to ex- 
tend our ability to ameliorate the conditions of ^he disadvantaged. 

Our analysis has led us to focus on three categories of factors 
affecting the disadvantaged: the theoretical model under lyihg 
our efforts to reduce the number in disadvantaged contitionj the 
agencies that have attempted to translate this model into action 
programs; and the characteristics of the disadvantaged that we ' 
see as most important, or, negifiCt/»d'7--^We have suggested that 
the model. While ideologically%^ful , has not been able to ejcplain 
the data developed by rosea ?:p^^rorap ted by the model. The agencies 
that have been evaluated have^consistently been characterized as 
failing in their accomplishment of primary goals. The numbers of 
disadvantaged have increased, become more difficult to reach and 
work ^\/ith, and have become Justifiably hostile, toward a society 
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that promise's social change but perpetuates structural jinequality, 
The re-emergence of intense public concern with ^^^J^-s advantaged 
must be preceded,, we suggest , by ^in examination of the most basi6 
conditions (the. structure of change . agencies and the psychologi- 
cal and sociological conditions of the disadvantaged) before we 
can hope to move ^o more effective j^rograms for the amelioration 
of this problem. 
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WHAT ELSE? 



3t)3;SADVANTAGED" 
AND WHAT ELSE? 



When i began to consider -^ly /topic, "disadvantaged--and what else?*' 
I w^s especially eager to focus on the "what else.'' But then it 
became obvious that the "what else", would be so long and involved 
that there Was ho hope of covering even part of it In a brief 
discussion. So please forgive me if this proves to be a sequence 
of odd comments gather than an oirderly, well-organized, and \; 
"research-sounding" discussion^ ■ : 

First, a few "irritational statements," purposely overstated a . 
bit, to make you a little uneasy, excited, angry— and interested. 

IRRITATIONAL STATEMENT NUMBE;R 1 

'l don't likd the term "disadvantaged^*" I think it has an awful 
odor, to phrase it politely. However, we are stuck with it, and 
most other labels smell no sweeter, but at least we ought to 
remember each time we use it— or its relatives— that we should 
look twice to be sure we" know what we are talking about or what 
others mean when using the term. For nothing is more* tempting 
than a new label to cover our ignorance or to hide the fact that 
we may be referring to widely differing conditions. "Disadvan- 
taged? mpans iittle without: something added. • . 

DISADVANTAGED— IN TERMS OF WHAT? 

You, in ail likelihood,, do ndt have everything /^ou want or need. 
But does that mean you are "disadvantaged" *in every respect? 
Don't we limit our use to suchXpeople as the youngster who is 
not doing well in a specific learning or character development 
that we are supposed to . support?\ May not the same "environmental 
conditions" that make him disadvantaged in these respects 
actually hold advantages valueSDlfe t<^ his later l^^e tasks, even 
though they nvay not show right now? 

One year, in a camp for disturbed children, I had reason to be 
especially grateful to one youngster— let me call him "David 
(his real name)— who was a rather rough customer. When I caught 
on to some of his special talents, I was gi?een with envy. For, 
althbugh he wasn't good in school matters— iti fact, he couldn t 
readr-he had some skills that it would take a\Vear of intensive 
work in a seminar for young psychiatrists to a^>pro)cimat6. To be 
even franker, he had some skills that I couldn ' t\match ^^t all, 
with all my years of training and experience and 3^st plain age 
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in my favor. One day I found David rifling thirpugh my filing 
cabinet. Under the letter "C" he had pulled out a bottle of . 
cognac kept there for. pjarely medicinal purposes, of course, and 
was about t6 take a slug from it, I grabbed it away from him and, 
said, "Listen, brother, „ this isn't 6okel"- His a^wer: "Can I 
helo it if I can't rea'd?" " . • 

T?his kid's real skillj though/ in spite of his re in. 
matters of schooling ^ lay in the direction of Aincanny diagnostic 
and even prognostic know-how. This because apparent during one 
of the episodes 6ne is bound to run into when biae -gathers a bUnch 
of iihieves to run '^a camp for,' For a Week/ flashlights had been 
disappearing / and^ even though our staff was pretty good at 
sleuthing by that tittle ^ we never could find out what happened to 
them. After a while we caught on to their system. If an older 
kid swiped a flashlight ^ he would go oyer ^ to the! younger boys' 
"village/' pick out a kid from among thos6 playing around in 
front of their cabin ^ and say, "Listen, little boy, want to play 
with my flashlight for a few days?". And, of coarse,, the little 
boy, being quite aware of - vjhat he was in for, would say, "Qh, 
Sure." As nobody was searching there, the stolen loot would be 
quite safe until it could be retrieved from the "t€imporary loan" 
arrangement without- risk. . 

Now, luckily, David and his accomplices sooner or -later were also 
bound to make, a diagnostic, mistake, wjjich is how we caught on to 
the whole thing. 

What bothered me, however,' and eiren more now, was the question, 
just how do they know which kid -to pick so they will be safe? 
David did not know these younger kids, and the turnoyer that year 
was considerable. I hpdall their case histories, and with all 
the 'stuff in them and the tests I coUld not have done sO well. 
So I asked him. His answer made me mad, for he said^ s"Oh, you . 
just know those things." That is exactly what we do in profes- 
sional situations when' we can't explain something. 

So I decided I couldn't let him get out of it that easily and 
took him down to the little boys' village and challenged him, 
"Okay, show me how." I pointed to a group of kids playing around 
the cabin. True enough, \ie pointed at one without much hesitation. 
I said, "But why this One; why not that one over there?'"i _ Th is 
made him mad. He/ said: "But, Fritz, you must be crazy. Tha^ one 
you pointed at would never do. He wouldn't be safe at alll" Now 
I was really eager to ^get the details on that diagnosis. And I 
got it: "Fritz r if I would pick that one^ you know^what would 
happen? Of course he will say y^^ on account he is scared. Of 
course he won't bl|ib, on account ■B knoWs what would happen to 
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him. But then, one of these days there' will be a thulhderstorm^ 

and the kids will come home late from a rained -out overnight or " 
something, An4 the counselor will, sit on hi,s bunk to read a story 
The ki4 will feel kind of cozy and gpod because he likes her. - 
What will happen? " He will f iddle, around with hip r f lash-light, he 
will drop it, and then the counselor will suddenly wonder where 
it came from, because it wasn't in his laundry check, and she 
will ask him how' he got it,, and he won''t say r but she will know, . 
a:nd^I will be in the soupl" 

Brother, what a fantastic fjredictionl How did he know 1 Not only 
what the youngster ' s- characteristics were — that'l could'also 
find out from his qase history," his Rorschach 'and, what have you/ 
and the pi^e of psychiatric evaluations I had in my green files. 
How. did he know which character trait Vould melt under the* impact 
,of a specific experience andV if the resolution not to blab 
melted, whai^ specif ic form it would take, namely an "unconscious 
slip" type dr betrayal? Remember, David had not read Freud— ^ 
I can prove that; he couldn't read. 

Now, if that is what he could do, then I. say: David was disad- 
vantaged all right, in many ways, but this doea not. mean that 
everything in his life had operated to his disadvantage. 
'Unfortunately,' he wasp"'t advantaged enough to be able to make 
positive use of Jiiis unusual skill, except in battle-relevant 
areas. He was not able to translate into constructive forms 
his. skill at casing the joint and casing the personnel, his 
close-to genius level of diagnostic and prognpstic skill. By, 
the way, even if he had been able" or willing to do so, there was 
no market value for this type of psychiatric expertise at his 
age level and where he lived. However, and this is why I bother 
you with this story to begin with, it does raise a poiht: If 
we say "disadvantaged" and if we insist that a given "settirig" 
in which a kid operates and grows up is inappropriate, we had 
better pause for a moment, become mbre specific, and alsp ponder 
just what potential advantage it may contaiVi, which, if we only 
know how to discover and build on it, may become an asset rather ' 
than a hindrance in a kid's life. 



DISADVANTAGED— ON WHAT BASIS? 

The term "disadvantaged" needs a second addition. Here, I ^ 
afraid^ we sometimes take-our own*" prof ess ional frame of reference 
too much for granted. For instance, if we are sociologists or 
anthropologists, we are rather sure we know what "disadvantaged" 
means. Yet, no matter how well based in general research our 
interpiretation of , the sociological orv anthropological' meaning of 
"d4f$advantaged" may -be, how do we know whether or not all thpLs 
^•has anything to do with the specific issue we confront in a given 
youngster? ' 




I remember a kid who had a learning pr5blem/ TWe v^^^ 
had tried hard to be helpful^; ,vThe boy was also emotionally 
disturbefir but, in spite of this, the teacher ^had-done well as far 
^ as the youngster himself was concerned. She had gotten "through", 
to him all right,* and theoretically there *»h6uld have been no / ^ 
reason why this boy could not.be Ijelp^ed* ' m 

• • . ,S. 

V Vet the Case was hopeless • - For this kid was disadvantaged not 
only for the reasons you suspect , after my introduction but also 
for an* additional reason: He had a father who was ^blustering 
fool and a conceited cadi&t. Now never mind how ,hi^ fd^theilf got 
that way. i am as ready to "understand*^ that as you are* I In a 

• case like this,' the fact is, however, trhat the kid is now stuck 
with his old Inian, find we are stuck with ^bpth* The result is, that 
nobody who tries whatever remedies may seem advisable can get 
anywhere. Even if we could find a place where the kid can be 
treated^ the money 'to take jcare of costs ^ and" so forth, when the 
teacher came jto consult the father, he woul4 refuse even to talk 
with her. F6r he knows it all; he knows "schools are hostile, 
and the Ji^ll vith them, and what do silly people like teachers 
know to begin with?" and so forth. I am sure pu'know the line. 
In fact, although mercilessly cruel to .his child in^j^a^s of 
misdeeds, he defended him against anybody outside who might 

> criticize. ^ 

^^In sholflJe^ bhp pointy of this crudely abbreviated descriptiorj is 
that such a child is "disadvantaged" but not Only in the basis 
of an economically; Socially, or culturally inappropri'ate envi- o 

^ romnent. He is disadvantaged on the basis of a characterolo^cal 
accident in his family: His father \is a blustering fool and a 
conceited sadist. ' 

Now this variable iS highly independent of sociologic^al ot Sub- 
cultural milieus. To put it differently, we produce the same type 
of characterological miscreatidn in any setting, not only in the so-^" ^ 
called "underprivileged" ones. Details and forms o:^ parental 
behavior will vary of course. When we encounter the*^ same basic 
situation, for instance, high in the ^"upper mobile" class, in a 
family that has just moved into a fancier neighborhood because that 
goes with the professional promotion and the need to live irt 
appropriate high-socielty circles, the same style of father would, 
not consider the school "hostile." Rather ^ he would be more 
angry at the kid than at the school because the kid had emba^assed 
the family in i|!S social prestige. He would, ward off a teacher 
who might dare to suggest "treatment" with equal anger, but his 
anger would be based on the hurt dignity implied in such a suggestion. 
"Who are you, an underpaid employee of the school system, to, h;^ 
suggest that, a member- of our fine family is emotionally Sick? 
And, hy the way,^if yoi4^ talk about silly fads and frills like 
CJliJontc?^ an9i such in our coirtmunity, you are probably subversive ^ 
anyway) and we ha^ better call' the board of , education abobt it,. ^ 
for we- don't waht that \aind of talk in our fine . community . " 
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Whjat I-^m trying to convey is . this: If we talk about a kid being 
"dis.^dvantaged," we should remembje^ that t^e basis on which we , 
make, such a statement may traftscend the va?fiables usually associated 
•with this tenii; Even when many items in a particular envirpnmental 
setting may suggest anything but' the term "disadvantaged," other 
issues like 'characterological properties of important figures in 
a child's life or other "adtidents" like death in the family 
may be equally crucial.^ In short , " whenever we use a term like ''^ 
"disadvantaged" or "culturally deprived," let's r'emember that 
we have a rather hot terminological potato in our hand, and let's 
not become tpo complacent , even though at first -si-ght the variables 
we happen to be able to isolate look logically clean and sociolo- 
gically respectable. \ . 

' IRRITATIONAL STATEMENT NUMBER 2 • . 

Let's watch out for the return of the obsolete. N6thing ^.sjnore 
dangerous when we suddenly find a "new interest" emergiiig ^d being 
implemented than to forget what we have learned the hard way. 
In a new situation we may make the same mistakes that it took 
us 'years to get rid of in the old one. Each time,^ for instance, • 
that 'a new science develops, it usually goes this way. It may 
take us twenty to thirty years to. rediscover what everybody 
already knew. Just one illustration may' firm up this point. 

1 ■ . ' ' ' 

• When "group therapy" s^tarte^ <to become popular and began to be 
taken seriously even in more rigorous professional circles, we ; 
returned to 'a state of naivete we had long abandoned in the field 
of individual treatment. We lulled ourselves into the idea that 
it would be a cheaper and easier shortcut because the well known 
and bothersome phenomenon o^ "resistance" could be ignored- The 
"group" was naively, expected, for a while, to do it all so much 
more easily. , — , 

It took a few decades until we^rcjalized that th^'. old, iissue is 
sti'll with us, that the complexity of "resistance phenomena"' 
cannot be forgotten. . The forms they Cake in group leadership are 
different from those in .the "therapy room," but we are stuck 
with meeting them and -with finding new ways to do so. There is 
no ifeturn to the obsolete concept of therapy without the complex 
technology of dealing with "resistance" phenomena. 

There are three types of concepts regarding the "disadvantaged 
child" that I think are definitely obsolete but that seem to sneak 
back into practice under the pressure of contemporary fashions. 
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OBSOLETE MODEL laiO 



By this I mean a model that I considei^: aooiot,ogioc^lty naipe. , . 
The dhronologicaX date, by the way, is ratHer willful artd should 
not be takeh too literally. I am talkihg about the time when 6ne 
thought the misbehavior in children was simply the result of 
•moral turpitude or of disease'. Never^mind the specific styles ' 
of the environment, factors of social class and caste, or any 
of the "subcultural mores'^ issues of , which sociologists and 
anthropologfists have since made us so aware. At that time, for 
instanc/S, it was hard to convey the idea that spme "hyper aggressive" 
youngsters did not need to b^'^^naly zed" because their behavioc 
was not £irimarily a clinical is^ue but hadvto do wi4ih the yalue^ 
stj^ndard discrepancy between their neighborhood mores and -tlie 
middle-clasft morality of their classrooms. Now, by the way, this 
way. of thinking is totally gone. I wish sociologists and anthro- 
pologists were aware of completely • successful they really 
havci been i« puncturing social and cultural naivete in the healing 
professions! I do not know a single psychoanalyst, for instance, 
who does not know all the things that sociologists are so eager' 
to publicize. In fact, sociologists have been so successful that. 
I find many of my younger psychiatry studeajtd not even aware that ' 
the emphasis they are getting on "socioeconomic and subcultural 
data" in their case-history writing was, not originally part of 
psychiatric lore but has. been introduced through infiltration from 
sociological and anthropological researchi By the way, I still 
find people in sociological and anthropological ranks who seem 
unaware of the educational success of tholK" sciences. So this „ 
should provide a "happy- ending" for th^m'. In short, whe^^t 1 
trying to say is this: There seems to me no danger that Obsolet^,,, 
Model 1910 is likely to return, fqr levep those who took their 
time in modernizing don ' t^ remember the old. pattern. 

. . \ • ■ ■ 

OBSOLETE MODEL 1940 ' . 

By this term I mean a model I consider olinioally naive. Again^ 
my phronological figure is only crude and not meant too literally. 
But there was a trend accompanying the blissful ascendance of 
anthropology and sociology to assume that tracing environment and 
culture involved^rin disorganizat^^on or disease was all that was 
needed* Of thati obsolete model I say two^thi^ngs* 

Firsts of courser all the factors isolated are important ^ but 
that is not hlways all there is to it* After all is said and ^ 
looked at from that angle ^ there remains a diffevenoe between 
eiokrjeeo and health, at> least from a certain point on* If people 
think thatr just because somebody has developed fantastic 
delusions or a paranoid system of thought ^ he can become a 
medicine man in a primitive trilje^ that somebody is very much 
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mistaken. Even though, it is txrue that, up to a point, what in a 
given aooiety would be considered schizophrenic fantasy-might J;ie 
considered legitimate religious belief or lore in ■ianothel^, this 
only reaches that far^ Beyond that; point, even in the same 
society or culture, some guys would b6 considjerecl plain screwy 
and would never make it as meSicin^ men. . 

Second, even when^ we come closer to our topic, some of this 
needs to be remembered. In work with phildren, for instance, I 
find we still sometimes try to smuggle ih the obsolete concept 
of the "cleanly sociological delinquent," whose only difference 
from everybody else is that he ha« absorbed a delinquent value/ 
system as a legacy from hi^ envirobaent^ J.nstead of a. neatlr 
middle'-class one. 




Unfortunately, I haven't yet found S)uch a km. Maybe that is my 
fault, but I have a suspicion that this pure case does not exist. 
For even children in a tough and delinquent neighborhood live 
under a double atandard. Those who work with Such kids will 
remember how of ten we find this' neatly demonstrated. Remember^ 
the cases. in which members, of a tough older gang have somebody's 
younger brother trailing around with, them? He certainly is exposed 
to a lot that doesn't fit his age, but there invariably ^omeB 
a cut-off point. His older brother will object, "Shut up, you 
can't say that in front of my little brother; he ain't old enough 
for that yet." For somewhere along the line, there are rather 
clear dividing points between what goes for a kid and what^goes 
for an adult. Even the parents, by the way, who in their own 
lives may be liberal with tough talk or actually train their 
kids to steal, -don't want them to swipe' within the bosom of the 
family and won't "take that kind of talk" ;frofn. them until they 
are "old enough" for it. ^ . 

, ■ / ' 

In short, even children in reasonably clear-cut delinquent 
. subcultures 'are expected to develop guilt feelings, embarrassments, 
and concerns, producing anxieties not visible on the behavioral 
surface. Psyohiatrically , this, often makes for a very complioated 
diagnostic problem. For ail practical purposes, some of out swag- 
gering toughies -look just like the real McCoy. Some of them, 
at closer" inspection, and after you shave off some ot tl^e tough 
d.efenses .a' bit, turn' out to hliV« nice clean neuroses burij.ed under 
their delinquent skins.. They are just as nice and value-conflict- 
conditioned as any we used to fnake so efficiently in the upper 
classes in Vienna at ^e turn of the century. But where they live 
they can't afford it, so they have to put a heavy layer of the 
opposite over it for disguise. . , ' , 

" } 
1 am afraid I discover a certain illusory hope in much of the recent 
discussion about "disadvantaged youth" that we can return to this 
over-simplified and seemingly pure sociological model and save 
.ourselves the complications of clinical work and therapeutic 
implei^entatlon. 295 



OBSOtETE MdDEIi 19^66 ' . , 

This one worries me most, 'for looks as though it we^e mw,' 
but^it is already ot>sol«fC6^x^n before flood the market: with 
it. V It is, in my opinfion' based on a phenomenon that, out of . 
politeness, X art willing to call •^mp^ewewta^ficjwar naivete* 

It, ii.turn., appears ori two levels. At level I, we sometimes 
show t lack of recognition for the specialized knowledge, training, 
experience, and ekill that a given job requires in changing a 
kid, a group, or a neighborhood. We usually admit how complex 
our own sciences are, be they anthropology, sociology v psychiatry, . 
education, or whatnot. But we have 'a tendency aoneide^' oomptesa 
eeeentiale of ouv neighbor fi^tde^'estpendabl^ oxf even eitt^ lusouvtee* 
Por'instance, why Should we need trained people: Cun't any 
buiA cured by Alchbholic Anonymous who "happens to ^sity^l of the 
same flophouse other people' come, from be us^d as a therapist, 
with the additional advantage of being "one of them"? Now there 
is no question about the importance of a certain amount of Nf.amili - 
arity with class differences, with the body odor of different 
neighborhood styles^ and so forth. Also, there is no -questiW 
that the ability to translate oneself into somebody else*s 
'value and style domain is essenti\al ^nd has limits beyond which 
we cannot go. There is also no question in rty mind Ihat the 
judicious use of volunteers on all levels could be increased. 
However, any Buch- increase also requires an inoreaee in imple- 
mentation with trained etaff, 8upervi8TS0i*y time^ wetl-eoreened 
work 8ituation$y and bo forth^ in our field as well as in any-^ 
other.. I am afraid I hear in some recent statements a note of 
nostalgia for the obsolete idea that an increase in volunteers 
would, solve the problem" and that our sister disciplines" 
stjandards can easily be done away with as an urgent compromise. 
Such a return to this type of obsolete model of services would, 
in my opinion, have most disastrous results. 

On the second level I mean by "implementation naivete" the lack 
of essential conditions for doing a specific job. Under conditions 
1 include size of staff/ space arrangements, tools needed, and time 
available for work and communication among the workers, beyond 
the. usual concept of "environmental" factors. 

In physical medicine, we are more realistitt about this. If you-j 
want to take an append!}^ out, ther^ are certain conditions ^at 
have to be guaranteed or els(g. You can't say: "A£ter all, * 
let's not be fussy. The charwoman is friendly; let her help with 
this or that. You can't have everything, can you? And you don't 
have to wash all that stuff in expensive antiseptics. After all, 
do you think money grows on trees?" Doctors have enough guts 
to say: "Listen, that's what it needs. It costs that much ' , 
to get it) there is no way around. Or else we could not expect 
the operation to -suctjd^. " 



Ufjrifortdnately/ in th6 tasks 1 am Ukety uridertake, t oannols 
do\xnt on scmuoh financial realldnif it oom^o to ?:«fomincf kias 
or ohAi»cring n^ighborhooas # we Jrequehtly ^re not odurageous 
enough to sjieak up loudly for what we need* If, for instance, 
we set up a classroom for emotionally distUrbejd children— and 
I have recently been through this m«^hy times""-we ^ojf by now whjt 
is needed and what a successful design requires for impiertientatiQnv 
Yet we find ourselves continually confronted- with the suggestion, 
"Let's just put some kids together, and never mind whether-their « 
disturbances click or not." Children who don't. ^it0lsewhe3re 
get dumped into the same pot, even though the natures of their 
problems may be as dif f ereryt. as f oot disease from scarlet fever.- , 
On top of that, I am invar Mbly hit with the argument, "We haven't 
enough teachers, and of course a visitihg teacher is just a 
naive fad and frill." The teacher they have doesn't even have 
time to go to the john until 3:30, to say nothing, of her jieed to 
» keep records, communicate with other teachers, talk with parents, 
and so forth* Yet we haye the cheek to call such desians "class- 
rooms for emotionally disturbed children." I think t^isi^ an 
obsolete model, of special services that, unfortunately, even . 
professionals frequently don^t have the guts to yell about. 
And professionals of "oth^r professions" frequently watch this 
kind of disaster without Vaising their voices, for after all, the 
problem is no skin off their specialties' rtoses. 

Now all this is obviously disastrous. If you really want to do 
something that is effective fbr the children you call "disadvantaged, 
no matter what caste or class or neighborhood they breathe in, 
you must recognize tjtiat obsolete models ,ojE whatever sort have to be 
fought against with more vigor than does the disease itself. 
Payohotogiaat reality ie ae feat and unrelenping^ ae ie the realtty 
of the gadget world. \ » 

We finally arrive 'at the topia of the day: "disadvantaged— and. 
what «lse," and I should start talking about three issues: What ^ ^ 
else should we know about children to change things and to commu- ^ 
nicate with them? What techniques do we have to develop in order 
to do the job? What designs do we need, and which ones do we have 
to create beyond those now known in order to do our jobs? 

Unfortunately, this is obviously more than I cari^ possibly manage 
even to list , properly in the remaining space* SO let me switch 
instead to something different, though related, an issuevl should 
like to get you worked up about. Unfortunately, I have to give 
it a fancy name, for it is an issue all too frequently swept 
"Under the rug, , and I must mark it with some kind of headline or 
it will get too long to unfold. * ^ 

4, ' • 
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This cond^pt really is very 'Simple/ but with all its simplicity-* - 
or perhaps because of it?'-'^it is one of the most sorely neglected 
problems I 6ould list. . 

Let's Resume son^ody .has a beautifully classic anxiety Ji^^rosis 
as we ilnade them in the Upper social crust of Fr^ud^s Vienna. 
We donVt produce many today. Our kids are much too dJfsobedient 
to pidjk a classical symptom. They mix their, syndromes from all 
over the map, hopelessly ignoring our psychiatric textbook 
preso!ciptions. However, let's assume we have found a pure one, 
say ^ boy in -China. Let'^s also assume that this boy somehow g^ts 
together with an' expert psychoaiiaiyst who has been longing, in 
vain for just such an affliction. Let's. assume there are no 
f inane jfial handicaps to prevent doing what is obviously dijck soup. 
We know all about this affliction and how to handle it; all it 
tak€|s is time and money, and we have both. But our neurotic 
boy kalks only Chinese, whereas the. therapist knows only English. 
See jwhat I mean? The linguistic barrier is obviously entirely ' 
irrelevant Clinically, yet it blocks the child's therapy as 
much as if he had come with an unknown disease 1 

This example is a bit oversimplified. Let's mpve to one somewhat 
closer to, our concern? I have a kid who finally, in tenth grade, 
gets interested, motivated, and eager to chai^ge. He was a no-good 
delinquent bum before I got hold of him. It took a year to move 
him to the point at which he stopped hating m6 and is ready to 
give me a chance to become a change agent in his life. In short, 
he is with me and wants what I want him bergrow into. Yet it so 
happens he can't read. Even with all mv/ therapeutic conceit, I 
don't think whatever, I dp with him Will be enough, unless somebody 
helps me take that hurdle. He reminds me painfully of a classrooAi 
observation I made years Vgo» 

Twelve kids 'were In a classroom with a nice young 
girl supposed to bring -theirt up In reading skills. 
It was the craziest aasortmQnt yoU could think of. 
Here was one little girl, in the /front row, looking 
likte seven but probably nine, with blond braids, and 
looking like the kind of kid \fith "prince and princess"-' 
type daydreams of the preschool age. In the row 
behind her- were three really rough and tough customers, 
about thirteen or fourteen, though one looked eighteen'. . 
Each time they put their hands ift their pockets dice 
fell out. You know what I mean.! 



The teacher had language materia]? "on their reading 
and domprehension level ."' It wad the story of the 
princess and tha pea. Our ^blond little girl listened 
with rapt attention. She obviously was eating it 
up. Thd three lugs at firiit were wide-eydd with 
incredulity and then of course gave up. That anybody 
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should have such a dermatological affliction that one' X , 
I little P^a (w^itch the e£>ellingr hy the way^ I wasn't . 

so sur/B they got that right either) buried under 
twenty eiderdown mattresses wovild produce a rash was ] : , . 
more than they eould f ind ai)pealing. Besides, why A 
should they, worry about peas ah<5l eiderdown mattresse^? 
Two of them slept on the same covfch# and onfe of theiTO V 
was a bedwetter. There were only two bM« in the _vfnolA 
family to begin with. Besides, if 'that /Icid" is ^ \ 
sick,, why th^ hell don't she go to a sohool-nur.se 
to, begin with? \ 

The point I am trying to make is that, if I, can't find well- '^V 
implemehted rejnedial reading services for tjde youhgsi;er I startled 
this story with, all my therapeutic skill Will remain wasted. 
His reading problem isi^ not part of the cliiiical syndrome for which 
he came into therapy, but it may become an unmanageable block V 
unless the program is implemented by designs appropriate to reading. 
A cured delinquent who cannot read can haJ^dly find the gratif ica-^ 
tions that would induce him to stay on th^ straight and narrow 
path that leads ^o middle-class and job respectability for his 
adult existence. 

One more illustration before I start on my list: * Let us assumj I 
have youngsters with anxiety states, and there are plenty of them, 
hidden or not hidden. Yet, for^some l*l5ason, the youngsters I 
am now considering have no ability at all to talk about any of 
their problems to a guy in an office top far ^way from the . 
original scenes of their lives. In shojrt, aj^though they have the 
type of distiirbance we know how to treait or counsel in an interview 
situation, thiey cannot fit ouj:< usual injterview design. Talking 
. about what happened last Friday on next Wednesday at 3 P.M. is, 
totally useless. It makes no sense to them; there are no 
revivable memory traces of last Friday's experience left. 
Besides, talking to people who seem like artifacts in their .lives 
is unbearable to them? it mak^ no .'sense, and they won't have . 
any of it. So, while you can drag theift there, you cannot make 
them "relate. " - ^ 

r-- 

f \ ■ ■ 

The fact i^ that most of our "therapeutic or counsel ing-interview 
situations" have been designed on a model that was first developed . 
for the psychoanalysis of children with rather special types of 
neurosis and personality structure. For them it is ideal; it has 
to be sharply separated from their ordinary lives. Th6 thera- 
pist's role has to avoid anything that could smack too much 
of teacher or parent roles. He must be free from any need to 
interfere in behavior beyond a certain unavoidable minimum, so 
that a clean "transference neurosis" can blossom into therapeuti- 
cally usable forms. ' 




It s0 happens that I am tipw referring tq are different. 

Althoto'gh th€j ^rafciety fjates for which they need ttieatiaent are . 
praetitoally identical r^her parts their pej^spnalities, espe- ^ 
cial'ly t^eir so^caaiifld "egcs" are allergic to the u$ual treatment 
milieu. They n^ed' iMIairYiewihg in high proximity to the settAngs 
in whi-^^h the >yn^toBmt mostf in close t^me proximity to 

the ev^!^s thems^lvlB, and by people who are perceived by them as 
part oif thei^r wsual "life space," This allergy to our u^ual ^ 
interview design arfd the ability to use only liferspace interview 
patterns are not jpart of their diseases nor are they likely to 
be caU^ht in the usual diagnostic work'-iip procedures. Clinically 
speaking, they >ire of primary importance... Never mind how well, 
equipped you ar^ to understand or Iti^eat anxiety states in such 
children; you can't get at them unless you can produce the high 
life-space proximity-Of -treatment design, in. short. Inaccessi- 
bility to a specific mode of therapy in itself , although not 
part of the disease to be treated, may be of primary relevance 
when it comes to the question. Who ean be changed and by what 
process? . 

Now, ait last, a few illustrations for the long list of secondary 
characteristics in kids who need help, which may become of primary 
treatment or action relevance.. \ ' \^ 

supercharging reality-geared issues with overdoses of symbolic 
vaLence 

Yes, you are right, this does sound funny and fancy. However, 

it is really quite simple. Simple to understand, I mean. Handling, 

it is another chore 1 



DEVELOPMENTAL-PHASE PRESTIGE - 

Sometimes, for a kid, the haircut he has, the pants he wears, 
the language he uses, or the question of whether or not he 
carries a specific gadget like a knife, cigarette, or whatnot 
may assume a valence way beyond anything we would expect and 
totally gut of line Vith reality. You try to tell him he can't 
bring or wear this or that in /school, a perfectly reasonable 
request, which by the way, he doesn't really question at all. 
However, just watch the reaction you get. The reason for this 

'overreaction: The issue packs more than we expect? it is 
eymbotiov of oomething elae.' What the kid reacts to is not the 

\ issue, only the symbolic valence it has assumed in his own life. 

\symbolic of what? In this case,, riot even of Anything fancy way 
Idown deep in the unconscious. Just of the issue of having left 
behind ascertain phase of early childhoo^ and being now «n^aged 



in adoXBSCence.v rphe behaVioi: of the adul^ toward him has 
bedome'isymbolic of thei amount of ''emancitoaUoti'V from infancy - 
a youngster has reached or the degree toNwhlc^h we seein^o deny it. 
So what started as a I^armless demand by the MuXt suddenly seems ' 
to have loads of TNT jiacked into it, because for the kid it has . 
become an issue of finding hi^ emahcipatiOh questioned or 
cjhiallenged. "I am not a baby /any more; you o^n't treat? me like, 
that," seems to be what he is trying to say. 

This issue is especially important to remember for those of us who 
work, in the trenches of daily behavioral warfare w^t^h children 
in classrooms, clubs, groups, .institutions — and we had'bettef 
remember that any issue, no matter how simple' it may seem to . - 
us, may for a given kid sudde^ily assume this overdose of symbolic 
valei^e. * . ^ 

By the way, this issue seems highly independent of the much- 
quoted issues of socioeconomic or subcultural factors. Just 
what it is that kids are so allergic to is certainly codefined 
by the social milieus in which they "grow. -The question, however, 
whether or not a given kid. will pack so much symbolic valence 
into a given situation has nothing to dp with sociology or 
anthropology. It is not found only in the so-called "lower- 
lower disadvantaged" areas; you find it just as much in the so- 
called "upper -upper" socioeconomic strata. It is a function of 
childhood history and much else, not of psychosocial locus. 

SOgiAL-LOYALTY ISSUES 



Sometimes youngsters react to situations, not in terms of what 
they really hold, but in terms of what they seem to imply 
regarding the group this youngsters come from. To illustrate: 
Anybody may remember kids coming back to an institXition after a 
runaway or because they have just'^been brought in by the police. 
They are miserable, cold, dirty, tired, bedraggled. The first 
person they meet is a big-bqsomed, motherly matron, who is full 
of love arid pity, eager to eng^f them in an affectionate 
embrace, and as a gesture of kindness she offers ^hem a shower , 
or a bath. "Come on, S6nny, it will make you feel better." 
For some of these kids this is about the worst insult you could 
inflict upon them. Far from even perceiving the good intention 
behind the offer, they see it as a symbol of hostility to them 
and their kind. "Of course she wants to scriib us, for sh6 thinks 
we stink. Of course that bitch-makes us wash; she don't like our 
folks either; she thinks we all stink. The hell with her,^I want 
n<;)thing to do with-^ her any more , ever . " In short , what started 
as a benign gesture ends up as a symbolic clash between two 
hoGitile camps.' , ^ 
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By the way, these facts as stich are well"'. Jcnown. What we have i 
trouble recognizing, is the potential ^ymbblic valence in a given 
moment of intervention in a child's life. Just "remember how ma n^ 
such confusions on the basis of symbolic valence lead to tension 
in any class room any hour of the day^ and, we don't ev^n sm6ll 
what is going on, despite all the clever i^esearch and fancy 
books we read just before we meet, the kids. 



^MIELEASE OP SURPLUS: AGGRESS ION ^ 

■"I 

A third type of "supercharging reality issues with ,an overdose of 
symbolic valence" seems to go in -the direction of enormous . 
quantities of surplus aggression 'released at even slight degrees 
of frustration or behavioral intervention on the part of adults. 

*Po illustrate: Camps or institutions frequently consider depriving 
a youngster pf dewssert or sending him away from the table rather 
mild forms of punishment, especially when the over-all tone pf the 
place is warm and friendly, thfe kids know they are liked, and 
their bellies are already stuffed with more sweets than -is good 
for them. Yet, amazingly, even under such faVOrable conditions, 
we sometimes find that children react witl;^^ totally irrational 
quantities of rage, panic, fury, or revengd. ; It seems that some- 
times even relatively mild punishments or qui4;e reasonable and 
unavoidable frustrations — like the request p,o stop playing and 
come to lunch — release in some of them emotional upsets certainly 
worthy of greater causes. Therefore, if you work with children 
who have some problems and are prone to "supercharge," regardless 
of background or neighborhood, it is important to learn their 
epeoial indexes of vulnerability to this item. Although irrational 
in nature, it becomes a forcible issue for those responsible for 
the children's upbringing and care. 

THE GANG UNDER THE COUCH 

* 

A second illustration of the point that clinically secondary 
issues sometimes assume primary importance when ^ it comes to figuring 
out what to do With kids is even more peculiar. ^ My title "The ^ 
Gang Under the Couch" is, of course, only meant figuratively — 
and, by the way, I am not really thinking of a "couch" either. 
However, it may suffice as a caption for an issue too complex 
to squeeze into short ^pace. 

Here is what I have in mind. Sometimes you want to have an 
"interview" with a youngster, either as part of long-ran^e 
therapy or in order to talk -e^r with him an issue that has come 
up in his life. You think thehs^are just the two of you in a 
room, the kid and you. SometimesMihkt is all there is to it, of 
course, but sometimes the physical pair really turns, psychologi-* 
cally speaking, into a very different situation. You have the 



whole "p^er group''' sitting in. Fo;^ instance, you* tatik with -the 

kid starts p^f on a friendly note, in a short wW©, you 

suddenly notice 'yovi get ah aittbuht of defi 

l^dstility / stubbornness, and denial i far beyond anything you 

had treason to expect. What do you' conclude? Oirdinarily, you 

assume that one of three things is jessing it up for you t The 

kid doesn't like you personally or is mad at something you. said 

or did. If you hap^)en to be a psychiatrist, you assume that he 

is in a phase of "resistance to change. " if you are a sobiologist, \ 

you -are likely to assume that probably your ^middle-class body , 

odor Taothered him. . • 

Whatever it may be/ an^ sometimes all three and Several >mo/e 
assumptions mfUf be cortect, im'tlie cases I aii(i talking about -none, 
fits. What is really going on has little to do with you as a 
person or with the kid's relationship with you. . What is really 
bothering our youngster is the fear of what his gang might think 
if it saw him now. He may like you and accept what you are trying, 
to point out, but how can he. possibly give in to an adult without 
a battle? He would be consid^ered a potential traitor or fifth 
columnist in the eyes of his pals, *Even if he is ready to "give" 
eventually, he must at least obey the unspoken "dueling code" that 
his peer.grpup would expect him to uphold before Surrender Th|, 
specific content of that "peer-group code" of brave behavior in; an 
interview with an adult is, of course,, different from group to 
group, from social or subcultural milieu to milieu, and so for^h. 
But the phenomenon a§ sudh may become an important technical ■ \ - 
issue in work with k*ids on any level §t all.v. #i have had kids 
sit in my office at camp, with their stolen loot hanging right 
out of their pockets, with, full awareness that nothing would 
happen to them if they told me what had happened, and even with 
perfectly , "good" interpersonal relationships and well+established 
"role trust" between them and me. Yet they would rather die 
than come through with the real story, without making me jump 
through the whole gan\ut of their sul^group's dueling code first. 
They sti],l would insist: . "Honest to (Sod, Fritz, I swear on a 
stack of bibles, I wasn't even there, 1 ain't done nothing." 
Yet they knew I kneW, and both the kids and I were qui^te comfortable 
with the eventual outcpra^. . But how could they go back to , their 
grotap and live with it— ^nd with themselves— if they had "given 
in"^ without first making me fight hard for their surrender? 

This one, too, is not a function oif social caste and class — only 
the *specif ic content of a given code may be. It does not hit us 
only in work with kids from the so-called "disadvantaged areas." ' 
I meet it "With kids from' way up on the social . ladder , kids of 
parents with a lot of dough, powerful and willing enough to fix 
any ticket for them. Here they ait, in Mr. Psychiatrist *s 
office, basically miserable and in obvious need of help. Yiet 
they would rather die than accept a treatment^ relationship. 
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They haveLtd Maintain, in the eyes ot their pe$tf groups, the image 
that' "my old man only makes me come, for otherwise he would take 
my, car away from me." It. may take you months before you get them 
out of it. Xn faQt, for practical purposes yoiij might as well have 
the peer group. sit right in that room. it couldn't be much more . 
difficult to, handle, and maybe you could get some of the other 
customers Cn your side in the meantime.. It ii^ important to 
remember that this type of "resistance"* is not what we usually 
assume, it is not the kid*S resiste^nce to you or tq change 
but his desperate battle to maintain a group qannot 
afford to losia. It is really a. group-psychblogical phenomenon, ^ 
even if it happens in a room with just the two ot you in iti 

RESEXUAiilZATIOn OF OTHERWISE SEX -DETACHED FORMS OF EXCITEMENT 

As you know that 1 am a Freudian, you would expect "me! to bring 
sex in somewhere anyway. So why not save you the trouble of 
trying to find out where I hid it and pick it up where it counts 
most in daily warfare with child behavior? This is what I have in 
mind with this rather complicated sounding title: For practical ( 
purposes and in thfe ordinary way of speaking, certain forms of 
''relation" and excitement in kids are really "nonsexual." They 
are quite "naive"; the kids them'^elves would bfe surprised and 
angry if you tied them up with sex. They just enjoy ^rolling 
pn the floor, wrestling, tickling' one another, playing hide-and- 
seek, packing into tight corhers,' .chasing one another in tag 
games with ihcreasing. wildness quite visible.^tb anybody who looks 

it, In ordinary language, they are right; it is quite a 
"legitimate" enjoyment of physical contact, of bodily excitement, 
and^of all that goes with it. Only just let it go on a little 
too long, and you will find that either it gets really closer 
to open sexual stimulation — where they grab each other now is ^, 
quite below the usual requirements of a tag game--or, even if oVert 
sexual behavior Is missing, the degree of elated wildness that 
develops is more comparable to that of people in states of 
ftincontrollable sexual excitement than that of kids involved in 
quiet and harmless play. If you ever have to interrupt such a 
scene, you will know ^hat 1 mean; it is hard to calm them down, 
as if they were really in a clearly sex-excited elation. Ifnfor- 
tunateiy, some kids are especially vulnerable to this switch. from 
normal play into "resexualized" forms of excitement. Worse 
even, their case histories, contain no warnings. For they are nat 
kids with sex problems at all; it Only so happens that the 
elation and excitement of even harmless activities are likely to 
resexualize them into gettir^ uncontrollably high. I find ,that in 
practical work with youngsters this is an especially important 
issue and that educators have a lot of trouble with it. Just 
because it is not obviously "sexual", in the usuiil meaning of the 
term, the adult dislikes interfering in "harmless body-contact 
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pleasure , arid may ti^p if go beyond %)xe point of eaay return ; 
to normal . As many kjids who are riot seJc p:toblfe«\$' ^'t all are' 
prone to this type^of "resexualf^sed state of over excii:ement,*\ - 
we are likely to miss the pointV .Besl^le^s, it is not only ki^s 
vfith "poor controls" who are" lively to get into th?it state* 
I really a;n convinced that it i^s '^ independent variable • i - 
have seen kids, with very poor <|ontirols and plenty of obvious 
se^c problems who are unaff6ct6d by this type of elation. 
I have run into kids with excellent controls and no overt sex 
problems at all| whose drifting into this typ6 iof /*'gce sexual! ze(^ 
elation" constitutes an enormous hazard. For the p^rent> teacher, 
Or child-care worker, it "^s important to, recognize this transition - 
of normal and harmless fun into more otgiastic wildness' and to . 
leairn how to intervene before it gets too messy. ( Unfortunately, 
neither sociologists/ "anthropologists, nor psychiatristsVhave so 
far given us the kind of/ research that would be.helpiul in this 
task. ■ . " ■ u ■ ' 



SLAVERY UNDER TrtlS IMPACT OF THE "DARE" 

This phenomendtix is well~enough ^cno.wn. Under some conditions' — 
details are too long ^a story for the remaining space—andy of 
course, especially un^er some situations with a lot of "group- 
psychological excitement" " in them, kids are likely to display / 
nearly slavish dependence on anybody who "dares" them. And, 
even more important to remember: Once in the grip of the "dare 
psychology," even the njLcest and otherwise most reasonable and 
self-control led kids are likely to do the most stupid, dangerous., 
silly, or even mean and nasty things » In shorty the "dare" situation 
throws some kids into the same stat6" of disorgani station that we 
otherwise find only in drunkenness and mob psychology. ^ Historically, 
we know the phenomenon well from the German fraternity of the late 
nineteenth century' artd- its dueling code. If somebody wants a 
fight, All he to do is to go up to you and "dare you" in some 
|orm or othe^C^From then on, the course of events cahnot be 
changed; ypu have to pick up the "dare," or you are dishonored , 
forever after, even if your Or anybody else's career or life is 
wrecked .V When I came to this country I was naive enough i:o think 
I would. never again have to witness this type of mental disease.^ How 
wrong I, wasl Our kid Cultures somehow have developed a very 
similar type of "dare" and "dueling cod^^'; onJ.Y.the form varies 
from subculture to subculture. By the way, the general idea that 
this is true only in more or less delinquent circles is all 
wrong* In fact, I have found some rather obviously delinquent 
kids who had d^eloped- • high degrees of immunity to this dare, , 
psychology. They knew I::^w to set iL off, but they wer^, by no 
means helpless when exposed to it themselves. Yet, probably to 
all our surprise, I could show you aoads of Very nice kids with 
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excelleni; self-control, reasonable, well-intentioned, with good 
super-egos and well-identified t^ith the values we aherish, who, 
the moment somebody "dares" them, are totally , helpless. This, 
by the way, is *one thing we ought to learn more about? for the 
question of whether or not it is safe for af youngster to go for ^ 
a ride with a group of kids doe^ not depend only on his own driving 
skill or on the kids he is with. It depends on his own inner 
resistance tQ situations that constitute open or unspoken da^es. 
This is a cHaracterological variable in its own right, independent 
of many other issues, and it is highly unexplored 1 

Some' youngsters, furthermore, have developed special skills in 
setting off. this "dare psychology" in others and in retaining 
enough sense themselves to remain uninvolved, to vamoose from 
the scene, .before it gets too rovf^h, and to leave others 'to act 
out to the'bitter end what they have so skillfully engineered. 
For those of us who have 'to work with kids in groups, this is a 
most importaifit "characteristic.'! i should like to know who is 
slavishly vulnerable to dares and in which situations and who 
has the uncanny skill to create "dare slavery" in others without ^ 
being ob>;riou;s about It. 



It so happert^'that this "variable" or "characteristic" is_ 
obviously »a^' a disuse in its own right and therefore will 
hardly turn up- .on the list of psychiktric or other evaluations, 
nor Jwill'most case-histories on kid/ we are siipposed to help 
have any clear reference to it. )ffet, although, "secondary" in 
terms of educational or psych%t/ic assessment, it (Certainly 
becomes of primary relevance fat anybddy who has to decide 
what to do or is involved in p/he daily action scene with Junior. 
In fact, vhydo you always ylsist on telling me whether Johnny 
was or was not born with ij;*^truments or— if .you are r»re sociolo- 
gically incljUied— the income level and status symbols df his 
neighborhood? True, I may want to know. that too. But if. you 
invite me to teach a class, run a playground or an institution, 
or plan for community change ^ind prevention, I'd rather have you 
tell me first about the "dare" inde3f*v 

' In closing', and i^ hurts me to leave my list of "characteristics 
of primary action rel^vancfe" so dismally short, I should like 
to remind you^^ the two most important issues for projects you 
may plan in work with the "disadvantaged child or i^uth. " 



First,- we must develop more couragfe to help people over "com- 
plexity shock" and see to it that we don't get stuck in it 
ourselves. There are some 'things that cannot be done cheaply, 
quickly., easily, without skill and trained staff and appropriate 
means. Whenever^ we know this to be. sq, we had better speak up. 



"Second, we must increase our sensitivity tp what X should like 
to call "ijopXeraentationaV stench*" At the risk ot being called 
"fools" and "eggheads\Or ot ^elng considered "uncooperative" 
or "starry-eyed," we had Ij^tter make out ob'servat ions known 
whenever we run into projects, programs, or deigns that are 
oJ)viously miserably iJkplemented, no mattet ho^^ine and worthy 
the basic ideas may originally have been- For work situations 
with children and communities that are not decently im^>lemented 
stink. Peri9d. \ 
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The lal>eXing perspective or labeXing approach as Schur 1X971) caUs 
it has' been referred to by many as a nabeiing: theory. In reaiity 
the Xabeling perspective is a particular appXication of the basic ^ 
sociological perspective, which does not qualify as a >ew ^Jj^o^V- • . ' 
Furthermore, it lacks essential eleijients nfeeded to give it the. status • 
6f a theorv (see Schury^ 1971:34-36) *, Others have commented on this 
point (Sim^ions, 19e^ohnsonV 19733)^ but all agree that, theory or 
nb|V the perspective is a useful one (see Merton and Nisbet, 1971: 
821-829; Schur, 1971). 

The following statement is in the tifadition of those early concerned 
with the issuq (Tannenbaum, 1938; Lemert, 1951) and ^h^se more recently 
responsible for the revival of the position (Kitsuse^ 1962.; Becker, • 
1963) . ' • ■ " . " " 



• The labeling hypothesis maintains that being publicly identi- 
fied as devian't results in a "spoiled" public identity. It 
contend-s. that being -labeled "deviant" .results in a degree 

of social liability (i.e., e^tclusion from participation , in 
■ certain conventional groups or activities) which would not 
occur if the deviance were not made a matter of public • 

• knowledge. It fiyrther suggests that i^e social liability 
incurred by being labeled "deviant^' has the ultimate 

effe.<;ts of reinforcing the deviance. 

f ■ ■ ■ 



(Foster, 1971; Foster, Dinitz 
' . < * and Reckless, 1972:202) 

This view o£ "the labeling phenomenon^ is commonly held among social ^ 
scientists although it is more narrow in scope than the labeling per- 
spective implies. The, broader approach (Schur, 1969b; 312) involves 
positive as well' as negative labeling (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968; 
Sayne, 1^) and iiiformal labeling" as well as formal or official 
labeling ^hyte, 1955; 14-25; Derger, 1963:66-121; Antonio, 1973). s 
In considering these additional dimensions of the labeling perspective 
it is somewhat easier to note the tie between the f^^i^^J^^^i^!? P^?" „ 
cess, role expectations,, achieved and ascribed status ^^j^^^he labeling 
process (see, for example/ SCott, 1969: 14-19; Mercer, 1973: 12-^7)* 
Before dealing with these issues, a major criticism leveled at the 
labeling approach will be briefly discussed in light of the broadened 
labeling perspective. ) 

The major criticism of the^ labeling perspective (See Merton and 
Nisbet, 1971:826-829; Schur, 1971) questions the claim made by some 
that it is an apprpach which explains deviance in general. As several 
critics (Gibbs, 1966;. Simmons, 1969; Denzin, 1970; Gove, 1970a; Gove, 
1970b; Gibbs, 1972) have pointed out, labeling does not account for 
the genesis of deviant behavior or for deviant behavior which goes 
unapprehended. However, the broader labeling perspective utilizing, 
informal and self-labeling can, in part, account for incipient devi 
ant behavior. The informal labeling of predelinquents, lower class 
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children, filnd bljaok children, for example, may Well spur them to 
deviant b^avior. Once ;Lhvolved In deviant behavior, these same 
persons ms^ SQ:|.f -label and reinf orce their deviant 'behavior pattern/ 
Whether thjls indeed occurs is an unanswered empirical question ^ but 
it does subgest that the labeling perspective can deal wtith these 
issues. T|e broad labeling p'erspective then is a flexible approach 
tied to a j|asic*sociological point of view. - 



What then j is the relationship between the labeling perspective and those 
basic sociological concepts mentioned above? Essentially, labeling is 
the ascription of a status to a person (see, for example, Schur, 1969a; 
lis) or the achievement of a status (Mercer, 1973:27)'. 'Whether the 
status is ascribed or achieved may . well depend on how/ one views the 
label/ing- situtation. For lexampl^ , if the person labeled is viewed as 
bein^ victimized by the label (Akers, 1968:463; Gove,- 1970a : 881-882) 
then the status is ascribe^d. If, on the other hand, the probelm is 
*seen as lying with the person labeled, the status is achieved.' Typ- 
ically the lab^ing perspective has dealth with negative labeling and 
the person labeled has been viewed as a victim of society ' s casting - 
him outside th^ pale (Becker, 1963) . ' ' " • ' 

With the assignment of a status goes a set of role expectations for 
behavior (see Merton, 1957:368-370; Loomis and, Loomis, 1961:282-284). 
In various ways the labelers socialize the labelee. into his label- 
status. After a time, if the socialization process is successful, 
the labelee has Incorporated the role behavior demanded by the sta'tus 
into his behavior repertoire. Successful labeling, positive or 
negative, therefore is a basic process of socialization (see Scott, 
19.69:14-17; Mercer, 1973 : 21-23). 

THE LABELING PROCESS AND SELF-CONCEPT 

We not turn to the question of how the self -concept is involved in the 
labeling process. According to the symbolic interact ionist perspec- 
tive of Cooley (1964) and Mead (Strauss, 1964), the develop'ilent of a 
seLf -concept is a product of infteraction with others. Cooley talks 
•about the "looking-glass' self " (Cooley, 1964:184) i-n which a person 
.imagines his appearance to a-nother, imagines the other's judgment of 
that appeajrance, and has some self -feeling (pride or mortification) 
about that judgment. This view demonstrates how the shared rules of 
a group or society become internalized and thereby serve as an internal 
control for behavior. in addition to the external cori'trols of "other" 
reactions. For Mead, learning to take the role of the . "other" per- 
mits one ^ to interact successfully with others by understanding, 
anticipating, and appropriately responding to them.' In this process, of 
incorporating the "generalized other" the self comes to be defined 
in- terms of otl^^r)g. As Goffman (1959) points out, one may choose to 
play his role with tongue-in-cheek, which he calls "role distance." 
In so doing the actor plays through the rble with no involvement or 
identification with the role. In the process of identity or self- 
concept formation such calculated role playing is unlikely since the 
least stressful behavioral option is to incorporate the role expecta^ ^ 
tions and to become wh^t the expectations demand. This viftw is 
presented in a clear and interesting fashion by Ber'ger (196)). In 
teply to^ the question of why we tend to cooperate with societal 
expectations rather than rebel against them, he says: 
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i<h« sbcioiQfloa^^^^^^ h«^s already ; . 

desire just that whi'oh aoi^iefey expeota of usi. We want . , 
• '^.o Qh&Y rQleg* We w^nt the parts that gQqiety has 

assigned to us. ;„ iftVs^j a^i 

(Berger^ 1963;93) 

He goes on to sayr . 

't^ ■ ■ -. . . ■ 

The role forms, shapes, patterns both action and aotpr. , ^ 
• It is very difficult to pretend in this world* .Normally^ 

one becomes -what one play^ at., ^ \ ^ 

^ ■ (Berger, 1963:98) 

In the socialization process, learning rules for^behavior, ^.learning 
what others expect from you, learning how othei^respond tb you, and 
learning how. others feel combine to„ develop a cOfTCept of tne sei.r , 
an identity. 

Identities are socially bestowed. They must also be soci- 
i ally sustained, a^^d fairly steadily so. One cannot be hwjnan 
- all by oneself and, apparently, one cannot hold on to ahy 
particular identity" all by oneself 

(Berger, 1963:100), ^ 

The labeling process, as noted earlier, is the soaialization to a 
pai^icular status with its associated role expectations. We have 
also noted that from the symbolic interactionist Perspective , the 
formation of a self-concept is intimately tied to the socialization ■ 
process. Therefore, t^fe labeling of a person is highly likely to 
have some impact on his self -concept. And indeed, the fflf-concept 
is an important 'feature of the labeling perspective as it has been 
developed. " " ' . / 

Tannenbaum (1938) , in tracing through the procesS of how '^^^If,^^!"^.^ 
involved in delinquent behavior is eventually labeled by the communi- 
ty, draws on the earlier work of W. I. Thomas (1928). Thomas presented 
i-hL, Hr^fia >hat social definitions of a situation were crucial to the 
bMo^^ th-rpa^Ucipan^ "Prom.the ^efirxition of the situation c^^^ 
the "self-fulfilling prophecy" (see also Merton, , 1957 :421-434) which 
ho?ds?hat if a situation is defined as real then the. consequences 
o? the def initLn are real. This all <5raws our attention ^^e xmpor- 
tance of social definitions of reality. TannenbjMm <^^s^^}^,^^^^^„^ 
conflict between the delinquent adolescent and the community as^o'^^ 
Of "two opposing definitions of the situation" (Tannenbaum, 1938:17) 

' 

From the community's point of view, the individual who 
used to do bad and mischievous things -has now become a 
bad and unredeemal^le human being. From the individual s 
point of view there has taken place a similar- change. . 
He has gone slowly from a sense of grievance and injustice,' 
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reioo^nition jt^^^ of him <i human 

being, iS/ different £-^?om .tihat bI other boy^j in hU 
neighborhood, his sohooXVstreet r coriwvunity* Thie 
reoogrdUon on his a prooess of toTt^ 

. Idenfif j[:oation ...>, - ♦ ^ .y^* u^'.^n.. „.,, „ „...,.,,,., 




( Tann#.j|iba)i*n , ,.i.9 3 8 : 121. 
(Emphasis ad^ed) 



He goes on to* describe the trappings of of fioial response to the j/ 
boy's delinquent behavior which transform the boy into the delin- 1' 
quent., ^' . ^ } . J . { ■ ■ . / ■. ■ ■■ - I : 

The first dramati?sktion of the "evil" which separates . 
the child out of- h^igroup for specialized treatment 

plays'a greater rolejUn making the criminal than p^r- '* ' * 
haps any; other experidnce^ 

, " - , .X ., ' • • 

The prodess of making the criminal,; therefore,'' is a 

process .of > tagging, defining^ identjif ying, segregating, 

describing,- emphasizing, making conscious and self- , \ 

conscious; it becomes a wa^^ of stimulating, suggesting, • 

emphasizing, and evoking the very traits that are 

complained of . ' . * • • 

The person becomes the thing he is described as being ; 

' > (Tannenbaiim, 1938:19-20) 

(Emphasis added) 



Lemert (1951) draw^ a .distinction between primary and secondary 
deviance while tracing personality changes correlated with the"^ shift 
from primary to secondary deviance. In essence he is showing how 
societal reaction to. deviant behavior encourages the individual to ' 
occupy the status of deviant and thereby . to develop a concomitant 
self-concept, thus ensuring a deviant career or secondary deviance. 

■ * 

However, if the deviant acts, ate r^etitive and have 
. a high visibility, and if ther^ imk severe societal 
reaction, which, through a process of identif iqation ' 
is incorporated as part of the "me" of the individual 
the probability is greatly increased that the integra- 
.tion of existing roles will be disrupted ai|d that / 
reorganization based upon a new role or roles will 
occur..,. Reorganization may be the adoption of 
another normal role in which the tendencies previously. 
^' defined as ''pathological" are given a more acceptable 
social- expression. T|j|!B other general possibility is 
the assumption o| a deviant r6le , if such exists; or 
' ' more rarely, the ^person may organize an aberrant sect 

or group in which he oreates a special role of his own. 
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When' a person begto to ewpXoy hi^ deviant J^^^^avijr _ v 
or a role baaed it as a meati© ord^fense, attack, ^. 
or adjustment to Ihe oyett and 2?vert problems Cheated 
by the consequent societal reaction to de^ia- \ , 

tioh secondary. ^Objective evidenoes of this. ^^^^ . 
will be found^ in the symbolic appurtenances of the new 
role Tin aothes, speech, posture , and mannerisms , . 
in some cases heighten social visibility, and which in 
some cases serve as ^symbolic cues" to .professionalization . . ,^ 

• ((^Lemert, 1951:75-76)^----^'" 

More recently. Wilkens (1965) employed a labeling perspective to 
his presentation :i^f a deviation amplification model. One of the 
model's components is" the self -concept of the "deviant." Briefly, 
certain act^ ^re' defined as deviant and the 'parent system" excludes 
the actors by the process of definition. This provides the actors 
w^?h an information set which enables them to ^eginto.perceive _ • 
themselves as deviants. It is important: to note W at this point 
wSs comments, "Perhaps-the main way f P^^^^^?^^^ 
>to know what sort of person he is is through fee<^back from othe^ 

persons." (Wilkins, 1965:92)^. Of ^^^^^^^^^^f^vL^'' Stivins 
position the symbolic interaction perspective takes. Wilkins 

continues : 

I 

The actidn taken by society and the resulting self- 
. ' perception of the individuals' defined as deviant, le^d 
to the isolation and alienation of the specified 
individuals. ' ^ 

Th* provides the first part of a'deviation^ ampli- 
fying system. The definition of society leads to 
the development of the self-perception a's 'deviant 
on the part of the 'outliers' (outlaws), and it is 
' hardly to be expected that people who are excluded 
; by a. system will continue to regard themselves as ^ . 

part Of it. . ' 

The deviant groups will tend to develop their own ^ 
*• values which may run counter to the values of the 

parent system, th^ system which defined them as 
'outliers. ' 

The increased deviance demonstrated by the deviant 
qroups (resulting„,from the deviation-amplifying 
effect Of the self -perception, which in turn may 
have derived from the defining acts of society . 

y results in more forceful action by the conforming 

C groups against the nonconformists. 

■ , (Wilkins, 1965t92) 



The €eedfi>ack process from the definers to the deviants and back, 
to the def ineirs amplifies the self-perception of 'persons as devi- 
ants and thereby produces deviant behavior • (see Hesi^ 1971). 

the preceding works have exemplified the basic socio^.ogical per- 
spective of labeling. Through th# ascription or achievement of 
a particular sta^tis the i individual may fulfill the role expecta- 
tions of that status and thereby identify in 'terms of his self- 
concept with tl^at status. Payne (1973> in h:^s discussion' of the 
creation of a deviant self-image presents the following useful 
diagram, , 1 . ' 

Societal /Reaction to Individual 

(Label) . . 



4 



Individual's Awareness and Inter- 
pretation of Social Reaction 



RBvision of Sell-Label to 
Conform to Perceptions of 
Social Label 



' (Payne, 1973 : 35) 

I" 

Payne's introduction of the self -label serves two purposes for 
this discussion. First, it demonstrates the process of incorpor- 
ation or internalization of deviant role expectations by the 
-labeled status incumbent. Secondly, it brings to our ^tt^ntion 
again the possibility ♦ of self-labeling without societal reaction. 
The "internalized morality" of society or personal internal control 
may be as efficient in labeling the individual as are external 
societal controls. 

It is clear then that the labeling process is, intimately involved 
in developing and altering self -concepts (for additional works see 
Scheff 1966a; Klapp", 1968; Rubington and Weiiberg, 1968; Lofland, 
1969; Quinney, 1970; Fabrega and Manning, 197'^) . The extent to 
which self-concepts are affected by labeling will be explored next. 

Unfortunately, little is empirically known about the impact of the 
labeling on the self-concept (see Freidson, 1965:74). However, 
the literature which comments on this and rela'ted issues provides 
some theoretical indication of how the self-concept and labeling 
interact. ■ , . 



• * /Che: simplistic view of th^ labeling ptfbcegs holas that the label 
^ is tolled and the person labeled reaponda 'according to the p.ar- 
'^B , ticular label. This view has been stated in an interesting way 

\ , by Akers (1968). f ' ' • * 

■'■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

fhe sometimes gets the impression from reading this 
literature that people go about minding their own 
business/ and then— 'wheim'— bad society comes along 
and^ slaps them with a sti^atized label,. Forced 
into the role of deviant the, individual has little 
Choice but to be deviant. This i& an exaggeration, 
of course, but such an image can be gained e'^asily . 
from an Overemphasis on the impact bf labeling.- 

* , ■ • ■ ■ 

• ' • . (Akers, 1968:463) 

Ajcers is quite correct to warn us against overemphasizing the 
impact of labeling because the impact is bound to be variable. 

While such' dramatized insults to identity and 
integrity cut deep for some, their impact varies 
and is absorbed or discounted by others. 

(Lemert, 1971:12) 

Here Lemert is discussing the impact of a part of the labeling 
process, namely, juvenile court proceedings, which have been 
des^cribed as a "degradation ritual" (Garfinkel, 1956). 

.■ » - '■ ' ■ 

The variabilitiKof labeling impact is also noted by Hyman, Stokes, 
and Strauss. I ■ ' . 

Considering the sharp definition of their situation, 
the blind might also seem to be ideal witnesses for 
the advocates of labeling "theory to ealP^pon, 

The label has been applied to the blind, but oddly 
enough it often does not stick. When asked the\ 
direct question, 39 percent of the sample of blind 
children answered that they do not consider them- 
selves blind. In the equivalent subgroup of adults 
ih the sample (also blinded ih early childhood or * 
from birtji and living in the same area of the 
country) who have had years and years of labeling, 
37 percent reported that they do not regard .them- 
selves as blind. Such are the mysterious Workings 
of the self. Thus studies of the blind suggest that, 
even when labeling is most flagrant, this psychic 
shaping of reality must be taken into account. . . 

(Hyman, Stokes, and Strauss, 
1973 :406).. 

Who accepts a label, who rejects a label, and why, is still not 
wholly understood* 




# 
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RESISTING ;;iaA8BLING.. . ■ 

■ ■ '. " ' ■■■■ ■ .■ ■■■■■ ■■■ ' ' . I'..- ■• 

We turn how to the consioieration of four jmajor, categoric of 
resisting the labeling prqipess. They are sociaXization of 
norms, reference groups, techniques of neuttaXization, and the 
negotiation of reality. 

The person who is socialized to a deviant mode of life views 
deviance as "normal.''' The normative definitions of deviance for 
the .labeling social system are never internaiizfed or shared by 
the "normal Idevi ant" (see Bredemeier and Stephenson, 196.2 !l26- 
128) . Apprehending and labeling such a deviant will hav^e little 
effect on hii^ («ee'DeLamater , 1968:454). From his point of view . 
it is the others who are the "deviants" and their labeling has 
little or no relevance for him. 

The person in the preceding example is ^ no doubts also supported 
by a deviant reference group, A reference group is any group 
one^ refers to or identifies with for definitions of the social 
situation (see Merton, 1957 : 225-386) . Shoham (1970) #idirectly 
comments on the effects of labeling and, one's identification or 
lack of it with the labeling group by noting in another context 
that stigma as. a means of social control is more effective when 
the gap between self-image' and social image (that is^ the labeling 
group's image or definition) is narrow and less effective when 
there is a wide gap between the self-image and the social image. 
The socialized deviant maintains c03fitact with his deviant refer- 
ence group and thereby\neutralizes the effect of the labeling group 
The more deeply a person/ is involved in sharing the norms and > 
values of the. labeling g/roup^ the more likely the labeling will 
have an effect on the person labeled. As Shpham hypothesizes^ the 
mpre distant the relationship/ the less* the impact. 

This point is supported by Dinitz^ Dynes ^ and Clarke (1969:20) . 
in their discussion of. the stigmatization proCegs on various types 
of deviants. They conclude -that where societal response is pro- 
tective toward the deviant / thuS; co"j|^ptina the deviant and reducing 
the gap between self and ^cial images^ labeling is quite success- 
ful ahd l0w self-esteem results. But^ where society is punitive 
toward the ^deviant and the gap iS widened ^ societal labeling and 
inipact on self-esteem varies. 

Thrsg, point is also .supported dramatically in an article by Reiss 
(19o4) describing the homosexual 43ehaVior of lowet class boys. 

The reactions of the larger society^ in defining 
' ^ the behavior as homosexual is unimportant in their 

own self -definition. What is important to them 
is tri^ reactions of their peers to^ violation of 
peer group nprms which define roles in the peer- 
queer transudation. 

(Reiss, 1964 :207) 
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Here the peer reference group success sf\|lly insul?ates the iriaividuaX 
from the labeling of .the larger societi^ and thereby preserves his 
self-concept. - 

Iti some cases labeling of a deviant by the larger society, which 
does not serve as the deviant's reference -group, is a rewarding ' 
experience. , ^, 

In such criittirial subcultures and groups the stigma- 
tized social pariahs m^y obtain a number of rewards: 
status- and positive evaluation f^om peers, enhancing ' 
the offender ' s^ self-image. .. . \ 

MHilis, 1971:52) 

As Hills notes, not only does the deviant reference group assist 
the individual in resisting the labeling assault on his self- 
concept, but his self -concept is "enhanced" by the experience!^ 
In sum, the reference group can serve as a powerful neutrallzer 
of the labeling process. 

Sykes and Matza (1957) present' five techniques for neutralizing 
labeling and thereby avoiding feelings that might contribute to 
a poorer seSf-concept . Three of the ' techniques are denial tech- 
niques— denial of responsibility,, denial of injury, and denial 
of the victim. The offender attributes his behavior to forces 
beyond his control such as having a broken home or bad companions. 
Iri denial of injury the offender denies that anyone was harmed by 
his activ'ity — he stole a car but who got hurt? P^nd in the denial 
of ^the Victim the offender might insist that the victim "had it v 
.coming to him" so that the victi^m has not been victimized but ' 
justly punished. The fourth technique of neutralization ip call 
, condemnation of the condemnors where th6 offender uses the tacti 
that the best defense is a good offense and accuses his ^accusers 
of various wrongdoings. The final technique is* called the appea 
to Kigh loyalty where the offender places his loyalty to friends 
or relatives above thd demands of the lax^r'. Using thes^ i;ef:hniques 
the deviant "tends to develop. a self-conception that allows him j 
'to admit his delinquencies to himself without damag6 to his self-; 

esteem. " . ^ . 

(Hartung, 1965:120) ^ 
« " ' '. 

While the above techniques of neoitrarization* a^e described- in- the 
context 6f official sanctions, it should be noted that the dangerf 
of labeling to the self -concept does not only come from the off in 
cials of society, but, as. mentioned earlier, from infbrmal Sources 
as well as from the self. These sources must be neutralized too, 
or the danger to the self-concept is just as great: 
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Also/ M tbe |)ejr9on cannoi: neutraliss© coAventiorial 

• 'J .;' dfevianl;; .^is^'a'' .• ■ . ' ■ . ^ 

9bl|>evaXuatiQti and^^ro^^ 
. ■ ■■ tipns as being- disi?up,tM., . ^-.v ' J- . ■ 

Such self-labelling may prbSu^p"^^ 
fulfllMng prophecy as does labellihg by society's 
agents i. f , . ■' V . . v ■ • / i 

v- (Deliamater, 1968:454) 

These^neutraiizatibn techniques therefore permitv^ the individual 
to reisist the labeling process and to maintain th^ir self -concept . , 
(see Schervish, 1973:51; Ehnerson, 1969:142-^143 for \a review of " 
similar techniques) , ' \ 

Another defense against the impact of label;lng on the self -concept 
is' to negotiate thO, seriousness of the label with the label de- " 
flners (see Scheff, li&68) . tiorber (1967.) notes that when V„ ^ 
self-iabel does -not agree with a given social label a person^ may 
negotiate a, new label. * 



This does not neutralize, the label assigned but modifies it and\ 
. thereby minimizes changes in the ^self -concept. Ai*other negotiat!bhg 
strategy is to give an "acdount" which allows otners to excupe or"^. 
understand the deviant behavioi? and- which 'thereby preserves one's 
seif-^eisteem (see Scott and. Lyman, 1968) . This strategy is much, 
like^^ome techniques , of neutralization., juveniles apprehended 
by the police are often able to negotiate labels based on their 
demeahor toward the police (Piliavin and Briar, 1964). The « 
flippant, "fractious" or "nonchalant" youths are typically dealt 
with more severely than are the' "contrite, " "respectful," and 
slightly "fearful" youths who were successful in negotiating " 
their "basically " law abiding or at least 'salvageable'" labels 
(see also Emerson, 1969: 101--102). 



We have seen that wh«n a label is applied its impact on the 
labelee is not neOessarily complete- or final (see Schur, 1973:125- 
126)^ Various conditions mitigate the impacjt in. addition tp the 
several strategies available to the labelee. However, our 
kriOwledge about the impact of labeling is Sparge and leaves 
much to be discovered. — ^ 

THE EFFECT OF APPREHENSION 

•Gold (1970) and Gold and Williams (1969) provide data on the 
Effect of apprehension on subsequent juvenile delinquent behavior. 
Gold X1970), in a study of detected and undetected delinquent 
behavior in a large Midwestern city, reported that when a group 
of adolescents apprehended by the police were matched with un- 
apprehended adolescents sharing the same social and delinquent 
behavior characteristics, the apprehended gr©up showed signifi- 
cantly moire incidences Q,f delinquent behavior subsequent to their 
^ippreheneion than did their match group. Gold and Williams (1969) - 
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te^%i6ai^ \^€^:<^oU study witeh mtpM^ 
a national satnpXe of ^(|dl©i^C€int« 

' th^ (Sold da!b^ 4nd fchey con<:jXua04 *hat ^•appi:eH^ni3iott i^elf • , 
oont^ribiites to fvirther 4eii;ii^qu0hdy" - (GoM and WiUiftth^r^^A 
The dynamics of why this telatibnship ocoujc^ ai?©^ 'hot lex^Xoifed - 
by CGold and WiXIiamsV HoweveK, Qold (X^70:ji08:) suggests; that !■ :^ 
pferhaps the apprehended y^uth must ' qdntinu6 hia deH^ . > 

behavior or eXse risk being XabeXM "chiq}cen" by hi9i,peers, ; 
GbXd also suggests, that the originaX motiv^, for invoXvertient 
in. deXlnquent behavior might be untouched By' the iappreh^nsion 
and that, therefore, the behayibr continues, in tthis view it 
is reasonable to expect some of the unapj^rehended patches to 
share these motivation^ and to continue, their behavior . Indeed r 
some did Continue their delinquent behavior but not enough of 
them to view this explanation as the entire escplanation.. Gold 
offers .the ad^AtiortaX expXanation that the apprehended juveniXe 
may simply be angered and strike out with jfqrther delinquent ' 
behavior.. The empirical expXanation for inqreaaiad'^^eviance as 
the result of official labeling has yet to be given;* Hpwever, 
these two studies clearly demonstrate that official apprehension 
^ften serves to increase subsequent devi ant behavior. > 

The iabeling perspective on this issue has been clearly stated 

by duncih (1969) " . - - ' ' - V 

...stigma resulting from, being of ficially labeled , , 

as a "delinquent" increases, the probability of a 
youth engaging in further delinquent behavior. ^ 

y ... 

This stigma acts to foster delinquent role enact- 
ment, isolates the- youth from effective social, 
control, cuts him off from many legit.imate oppor- 
tunities, and opens up illegitimate opportunities 
to him. ' • " - • 

' "« . ' / (Duncfan, 1969:41) 

And Wheeler and Cottrell (1966) add to th|.s .perspective . 

■ * . • . ■ 

I If the labeling hypothesis is correct, official 
intervention may further define the youth as j 
delinquent in the eyes oi neighbors, family * 
members,^ arid peers, thus making^ it more diffi- * 
cult for him to resume conventional activities. / > 

(Wheeler and vCottrell ^ • 
1966:23) 

i '■ ■ ' . 

, However, Foster (1971) and Foster .Dinitz , and Recklejss (1972) 
report that their study of apprehended.?'.boys found very few who 
perceived any difficulties in their interpersonal Relationships 
with family or frfends as the result of their official labeling. 
They therefore concluded that the ,social liability incurred by 
apprehejasion is over-estimated by the labeling perspective 
■(Fosten OinitZ/ and Reckless, 1972:208). 



.•1^- : .' ■ • ■ . . . ■ <■'■'/ : -.. • '■. ■ " ;■; 

Despite the nprb and cpns of the ifesue Ihere is .mubh a^ireement . 
(afee, for example, Whe^r and CottrellV ia66v Lemert, 1967bi 
Werthman,,, mfi7; Sohur(^^$73) that off icial intervention in 
delinquent b^avidir- jdf ten selves tt) propel the juvehile from 
primary devi&tie 't6^ secondary or career devfarice (IieWert, 1951), 

'I '*;Tl>ere is 'V very important;' dist^.hction between 
^ engaging ^^n a delinguejlt act and following a " * * . 

. (Helinquent; career organized around the repetir,r / 
: / 'tlire commi-^sion of such act?. ; Given, the relatively • , 
. K ' minor,, .episodic, and perh€ip9, ,sitti"ationally indUaed . 
..'^ . ^ -character; of ^uch delinquenc^^, )toany who have ' . v 
.engaged in minor forms of delinquency once or ^ .> 

^. twice may grow out of this patteiw{' of b^avior ° ^ 
f i as they move toward adult)x9q<^i. For thjfse, the' 
' - ^ labeling /theorisi^s argue /'.'gi^'cbncert/i^ polic:^ of • 
\ \„ \. doing nothing -may be more^helpful than actiXre 'J ^ 

intervention, if. the long-range' goal -is tft^ 
' • reduce the'Jprobabilit^^' of repetition of the 

" acts. ■ ' . " , : y "': ■ • ■ . , . 

• (Wheeler and Co t€rellv:,«^' . - 

' 1966:23) .. - „ './t 

It has ^eeri noted that m6st de-linqvient Jaehavior ./ill, in time, . 
"hiature out" (L'temert, 1967b'? 94; . Wisfthman, 1967 ; 155 r ^ Corrections , 
1^3v248). Henley and Adams (1973:514)' report that for» the 
cohor.ts of college graSu^tQS th^% studied, the irrcidience and 
prevalence of marihuana use was increasing despite the increaflj- 
ing .a^e of the gradukjt6s . "^Ot , -for those graduates 'who were 
• married "and parents the marihuana use ceased. This ces»sation 
was presumably due to the "maturing" effect. of marriage and 
parenthood responsibilities. { 

Becaifse .of the "maturing ,ou€-^^ phenomenon attribute^ to delin- 
quent behavior it has been suggested that tj^ese J'pung offenders 
.be dealt with by what- j^^ai^iert call$ ^'judicious nOninj:^vention" 
^(Lemert, i967b:96; see "&l90, Corrections , 1973:2.48? Schur,, ^^73) 
\This does not mean' adopting' a -"do nothing" posture but, rather 
■'suggests steering the "doing" from the off^icia]^ agencifes >&j ' 
society back to parents , '•'Neighbors ,■ and the^ like. ^roblM^ 
should be dealt with"^ on this level and the '[juvenile coiirt Should 
h?e "an agency "of last resort for children, holding tO' a doctrine 
' ana%.ogous to that of appeal court's which require that all -Other 
remedies be exhausted bef o/te .a ca^se will, be considered" (Lemert, 
1967b: 96) . / ' / ^ • 

Despite the somewhat conl/radictory ejcpl^nat^ioris for the impact 
. of ai&prehen^ion on the offender's subsequent behavior, therp is 
/evidence that" increased deviant behavigr oftSn resuLts. *We now 
turn to a study which,. pres4n^ ,datafl-on the re lal^onShip between 
apprehension and §felf -esteem.' 'A , <• - 

•■ • •■..;»:■ ^ .- ' ' . 



xTensen (X972a)> in a study of 2 ,589 bXaqJc and white ad6le$cent . 
roales, Ipoked at the relationship between off i^iai delinquency ' 
(youths apprehended fOr delinquent Ij^ehavior)/ and twO s6lf -concept 
measures-- self-esteem and perceptiqh of self as delihqu^nt. It 
should be noted tj^i^t the self -concept. rt\easures were taken subse- 
quent'' to the Official apprehension 6f approximately 97% '- .99% 
of 'the total 'Of apprehended youths in the sample . ' . 

Jensfen reports that the relationship b^ween official delinquency 
and the "evalution of the self as delinquent is stronger for whites 
than blacks in^his sample. Among whitei^ this relationship is . 
weakened in the case of the middle and fpper class ypuths and 
for those with delinquent companions. > While the direction oP. 
the reported relationship is consistent for both races, the 
strength of relationship is weak'., 

... there is a persistent tendency for those who 
have been officially evaluated *as delinquent to 
think of themselves^ and to feel thought( of by 
' others as delinquent, but this tendency was more 
characteristic of whites than blacks. In addi- 
tion, the relationships among blacks . and whites 
did tend to converge within certain subcategories 
either as a product of stronger relationships 
in some, categories of blacks, weaker relationships in 
-some "categories of whites , or bOth.K For (example, 
among -"whites', the higher their class standing (in 
.: terms of father's educational attainment), the . - 

^\eaker the relationship between,-irecQrded delinquency 
' arid- deliiijquent. evaluations. This finding was con- 
sistent with, Hewitt' s ... . contention that the lower- 
f ■ cla^s delinquency "feeds upon official def inJLtions" 

while middle class delinquents are insulated by ' • 
"understanding" adults. However, this interpreta- 
tion must ba tempered with the recognition that 
blacks tend to^be fairly , well insulated (relative . 

• to whites) irte^pective of class standing. 

Delinquent companions condition the consequences 
of official evaluations only among whites/ Whites 
with several delinquent frieds/exh'ibited a rela^ 
tiohship virtually identical ifo the black adolescents 
in general. Some 'ado lesc?entg, then, may be ''doubly 
"insulated" by adults oTepared to allow . "mistakes" 
and peers" involved la?4imilaT activities. 

'I' In sUme, the application of/Cyfficial labels ' appears 
least; consequential .among thos^ who can' readily 

• rationalize their afc'tiviti^S or. who ar^ insulated 
by "understanding" parents and peprs. . - . 

^J^nsen, 1972a : 139-140) 



Jensen np tea that while the relationship betvee^n official delin- 
quency and perception of self as delinquent differs for bl^bks 
and whites, the. perception of self bears a weak negatiye rela- 
tionship to self-esteert\, for feotji racial groups. Apparently, 
al'though a youth may accept the delinqtlfent label, his self- 
esteem is largely unaffected. 'The relationship between. official 
'delinqurency a|id self-esteem is even more remote, 

' Given the magnitude of the relationships between 

official definitions arid delinquent self-Oonceptions 
and between such Conceptions and self-esteem we would 
not expect much of a relationship between .off icial 
delinquency .and p^f-esteem. " ' ^ 

(Jensen, 1972a: 141') / 
S9 J'ensen concludes ' — ' 

'^^ ... these data suggest that contact with official 
labelers has no significant qonsequencies for feel- 
ings of personal worth for most subcategories of" 
adolescents. 

Of all the subcategories in which the, re' ation^ 
between official delinquency and self-esteem. 
Was e^camined, svich official definitipns made, '[ 
the greatest difference among middle-to-upper- 
, _„status blacks but even there the relationship 
, ' was weak (-.20, -.25) ., While iRsignif icant , 
the positive relati6nship among lower-class 
blacks, leaves open the possibility that •, 
la'bels intended as stigmatic may have the " , 

opposite effect. 

(Jensen, 1972a:142) 
(Emphasis added) 

i 

Jensen's interpretation of a trend relationship sugge*Sts that, 
fOr /t least one group, self-esteem may be slightly improved 
by official labeling. 

In summarizing the findings of these studies, one GOu»ld say that 
apprehension encourages increased delinquent behavior, is sj.ightly 
related to the perception Or. increased perception of oneself as- 
delinquent, and has no consequences for one's level of self- 
. esteem. Since each Study deals with a .di^|erent effect of 
apprehension, the questions concerning' the impact of apprehension 
and official labeling on the interaction effects (if any) of • 
behavior and self-concept or its components remain unanswered 
by these data. ' ' vv * 



SELF-CONCEPT ANTECEDENT TO APPREHENSION ' ^ ' ' - \ 

In the attempt to determine th# impact of official labeling on 
the self -concept it is useful to know about the condition of , 
the self-concept prior to the apprehension^^ Fitts and Hamner 
(1969) have state^ ,th6' problem well. 

The question has often been raised as to whether 
the self concept causes behavior- or results from 
, behavior; whether delinquency results from an 

already existent inadequate' self concept, or f 
whether the low self concept stems from society's 
refection to the delinquent pafttern of behavior* 
•The question has been raised but not answered . 
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(Pitts and Haittmer, 1969; 81) 



Wh^le the main focus is on the self-concept antecedent to appre- 
heyision of official labeling, the informal and self-labeling 
processes should not be neglected. For example, Gemignani ■ 
(1973) and Harris (1968) draw out attention to the phenomenon 
of predelinquent informal labtsli-ng which, in the formative years, 
may have 1 definite impact on the socialization-self-concept ^ 
formation process. Fisher (1972:82) notes that public or offi- 
cial labeling "appears not to set in motion a process of 
differential treatment, rather it appears sirtiply to reflect-, and 
perhaps exacerbajfe^, a process already ongoing." 

In a longitud;Lnal study done by Reckless and other^ at Ohio State 
It was determined that a gOod self-concept acted as an insulator 
against "delinquent" behavior (see Reckless, Dinitz, and Murray, 
1956; Reckless/, Dinitz and Kay, 1957; Reckless, Dinitz and Murray, 
1957; Scarpitti, Murray, Dinitz, and Rfeqkless, 1960; Dinitz, 
Scarpitti, and Reckless, 1962; Reckless, 1967; Reckless and 
DiL'nitz, 1967). 'Unfortunately, their measure of self-concept - 
was found %6 be inadequate thus negating the conclysioJ\9 drawn . 
from their 'data (se^. Schwartz and Tangri, 1965; Tangri and 
Schwartzl 1967; Orcutt, 1970; Schwarta and Stryker, 197/G; and 
Jensen, 1972^) . , " / 

Schwartz and' Tangri (1965) essentially replicated thf» Recklesa 
study but with a mbch improved self-concept inreasure. Their data 
are interpreted' as supporting the Reckless .contention that a 
positive self-cQfxcept insulates the "good" boy in a high delin- 
quency arev >»a:rt 'a later study reported by'Schwartz and Stryker 

^'(1970) the data sfre less clear in thfeir support of the Reck^^ss 
position,^, "yhe data were taken from a predominantly black school 
and for reasons that are unclear, racial comparisons produce an 
inconsistent picture. Self-concept for white boys in this situ- - 
ation apparently does not serve as an insulator against delinquency 

• It doe's appeal, however, that the Reckless hypothesis is"" supported 
for black boys. 
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The evidence then for the " geli-cionoept ; as ^n ins^^^ . 
deviant behavior is ihconoludiVe 'and d^monstraites the heed ior-^' 
additionaX; work in. this area. Therefpre, the^ qondition 6€ the 
self-ooncept antecedent to apprehension cahr>ot be determined ."^ 
with any certainty from the preceding studii^e^. ' 

SELF -CONCEPT ANTECEDENT TO DRUG ABUSE 

Next, the self-concept as an antecedent tJondition to drug abuse . 
will be explored. Drug abuse, particular 5.y drug addiction, has 
beeii treated in the literature, as Kaplan a-nd Meyerowitz (1970) 
note,; as stemming from a pathogenic environm'lh.t. The general 
view is that the "negative" environment fosters a negative self- 
concept which in turn leads to drug abuse. It shbiUd be stressed 
that this view, is derived mainly from data. oh the d^vig addict 
although it tends to be generalized to all drug abuse. The drug 
fiiddict. has been seen as suffering various sorts of personality 
disorders .(see, for example, Ausubel, 1948; Cheini Gerard, Lee, 
and Rosenfeld, 1964) which imply a poor self-concept. Winick 
(1957: 19-20) contends that there "appears to be no one' Kind of 
psychiatric diagnosis which, is common to drug addicts" and that 
"all. kinds of people can and do become , drug addicts." While this 
statement would seem to allow, for antecedent conditions to drug 
addiction other than pathologica^l ones, Lindesmith (1965b) 
Andicates this is not the prevailing position on "the subject. 

An astonishing variety of terms have been employed 
in the attempt to characterize the addict, particular/" 
types of addicts, and the addiction-prone person- 
ality, usually with the assumption that the attribute , 
named has some etiolOgic significance. From a small 
segment of the literature the- following examples 
have been gleaned: "alienated "frustrated," 
"passive psychopath," "aggressive psychopath," 
"emotionally unstable," "nomadic," "inebriate," 
"narcissistic," "dependent," "sociopath," 
"hedonistic," "childlike," "paranoid," "rebel-^ 
lious," "hostile," "infantile," "neurotic," 
"overattached to the mother," "retreatist , " 
"cyclothypvic , " "constitutionally immoral," 
"hystericaP, " "neurasthenic," "hereditarily 
neuropathic," "weak character and w^^ll," 
"lack of^ moral sense," "self-indulgent," 
"introspective /'"extroverted, " " self -conscious , " 
"motivpitional immaturity," "pseudo-psychopathic 
delinquent,!' and, finally, "essejntially normal." 

He goes on to sa-y: 

It is of interest to observe that in this list 
opposite traits are sometimes mentioned; that ' 
most of the same terms are applied to other 
groups, such as alcoholics, prisoners, tramps. 
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imeei ae£tc9lptibn0 hv^ feftfted on pbperyafcions 
of M4Xg%b in captivity oxr on i^'eoonahaind reports 
of s^<3h ob^ervfttionsy th>t m<^ny of the aiiis^eca 
attributes ar4 clearly effects or integr?i.l 
aspects of ad<W.ction, rather thein antecedents , 
iind that all of them are poorly defined concepts , 
frequentiy used simply as expressions of disap- 
jproval . The muXtiplicity of these oharacteri- 
Isations is scientifically embarrassing, and their^ 
number is increasing. 

, ■ ' . ' 

' (Liipdesmith, 1965b:i32) 
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(that deal with lyouth or provide information 
about youth or might otherwise be a resource) 
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3801 5itt Street ° y 
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830 Third Avenue \ 
New York, NY 10029. 
.21VPL1~6900 . ^ ' ■. 
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^ ^ 212/24^-8700, x214 
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1521 16 th Stre^W N.W". . > 
Washington,, t).' C. 20036 
202/232-3600' 
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220 Suburban Station- Building 
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215/567-2775 , . , 
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126 W. 110th Street 
New York, NY 10026 
2],2/866-3501 
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National Jewish. Waif are^^ard 
1012 141}h Street,.- NW}y f ;'.- . • 
-,Washingto^^r XiC ;200Q!5 ' 




" *„B9ys Clubs of America * 
801 N/*£'ali:fax,,.i!Rooni 206 
Alexandria, 22314 ,i 

' ,703/548^0^,62 0 : ' 



.HaMp^^l League of Citlbs-^ 

"Conference of Mayors 
1620 I Stredt^wNW V « >i« 
Washingtonv D. C. 20d06' 
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Community Mental Health Institute ■ 
2233 Wisconsin Avenue; N.Wv , Suite a.22 
Washington, D: C- 2Q007 , ^r., < 




National Cl\ild Labgr Committee 
145. E. 32nd S.treet \ v V ^ . . " • 

New York, c NY 10,016' ' * ' '-^^ - . • 
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New Brunswicli, NJ 08f02 / 
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Mexic^in American LegmV D«i^<e«»se .j^ tedudati^aM Fynd ' ^ 
145 d-t-h'Stre^t f 
' Saii Franci3cbf' CA 94103 , * ' 
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Na^tional Association of p'r&vefttion fcbf e^stfion^ls 

862 W.;Roscoe, Suite 2'"; ' :^ , 

Chicago, ILLINOIS- 606^7 ■ ■ v, - . ' 



Girls' Clubs of*r America . 
- 133 East 62nd Street * 
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National CcvuJrcjJ, oi Jewish Women , 
15 E. 26.th Strd^'tflK ' '"W 
New York, NY* 1.0010 \ . ' +■ 
■ 212/532-1740 

Camp Fire Girls7^ Inc. 
1740 Broadway 
- New Yo^k; NY 10019 . .. . 

' 212/581-0500 • ^ ^ 

-"National Council Of the YMCA , v. ' 
"291 Broadway ' 
New York, NY 10007 - , 

""212/374-2148 ' ' ' 

National Federation of Youth Service Bureaus 
-t P. 0. Box 3763 . 
' Springfield, Ih 62708 . 
217/753-8300 \ . ' • ^ 
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National Council on QcJ^ne and DeXinquQn<?y 
Contintental Plaza; 411 Hackensack AV-enua . 
Itackensaqk, NJ ^7601 ' • : 
* ■ ;^^Ol/4$8r-04'^0O ^ ■ ( 

»lanned Parenhood Federation of i^jjierica 
lew York, JJew York 

National Association of Counties 
1735/ New York Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20004 # 

202/785te577 

i. ..... i ' 

• National Couiicil of Organizations 
for Childjfen and Youth 
1910 K Stre^et,' N.W. , Suite ;4 04 
Washington, DC 20006 
202/785-4180'.' > 



: United Way of America 

^801 N. Fairfax St 
^ Alexandria, . VA 22:^14 
703/83§-7100 
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National Youth Alternatives Project. 
134:5 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suit^e 502 
Washin^Von, DC 20^6, 
202/785-0764 ^--^ 

National Goy^^brg' Conference 
44.4 N. Capitol St;**' 
Washingjion, 'DC 20001 
202/624-5300 > 

American Red Cross 
18th and t) Streets, NW* 
Washington, OC 20006 
202/^n^3752 

National Alliance of Businessmen', , 
17^0 K Street, NW, Suite 558 \ . 

Washington J DC 20006 
202/254-7108 - 

National Office for fecial- Responsibility 
1901 N. Moore Str6eji, Peja^thouse Suite 
AtUngto«7^^Vft— -717^9^ - » 
703)($58-4545 / 
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COSSM^O ■ ' ' ■ r • 

1019 .a9th|St;r«©t, i NW 
Washi'ftgtoti, DC 20036 . , ■ 

202/466-2260 ' . ^ 

National Assdciation of ^ohool Adwinistrator 
laO'l N. Moor© Street 
Arlintfton, VA 22209 
703/528-170-0 . ' 

National Counoil of La Raza 
1725 Eye Street,. NW, Suite 210 • . 
Washington, DC 20006 
202/659-1251, - 

. \„ ■ ^ - 

Children's Defense Fund 
1520 tJew Hampshire Avenue, NW • 
Washington, DC 20036 . , 

202/485H470 

T^he National Coalition for - ^ 
Children's Justice ' , / 

613 National Press , Building 
Washington, DC ' 200,45 ' 
2>^47-7319 ■ ^ ^ 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
Sudte 3X0, 134^ Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, BC 2003§- 
202/833-2850 ■ • - 
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Publications, Clearinghouses & Information Services 



Naitipnal Institute pn. AlcohoX Abuse 

and Alcoholism 
P. 0, Box 2345. 
Rockvill^*, MD 20852 
301/948-4450 

National. Criminal Justice 

Reference Service 
P.' 0. Box 2-4036 . 
Southwest Post Office 
Washington, DG 20024 

Office of Youth Development 
200 Independence Avenue, SW 
Room 362-G 

Washington, DC 20201 

General Services Admihistratit)n 
tlational Archives & Records" Service 
National Audio-Vi3^ual Center 
Washington, DC 2 0409 

NIDA Resource Center 
Rofckwall Building 



11400 Rockville Pike 
Rockville, MD 20852 
301/443-6614 



Pyramid Project " , , 

East: 4608 N. Park Ave. 
Chevy 'Cha^e, Md. 

West: 3 9 Quail\ Court 

Walnut creek, Ca. 94596 
(Sponsored by NIDA, Prevention Branch 
'Division of Resource Development 



"Guide to Alcohol Programs 
tar Youth" J 
(Publication # (ADM) 
.77-437) 



"Violence by Youth Gangs 
and Youth Groups as a 
Crime "Problem in Major 
American Cities" 

(434497) 

"Catalogue of Federal 
Youth Programs" 



^ "Audio" Visual Materials 
on Alcohol^and Drugs: 
Information Pack C--006 



"Predicting Adolescent 
Drug Abuse: A Review dt 
Issues,, Methods, and 
Correlates" 

iResearch Issues No. 11 

/ • ' 



Prevention Resource- 
Bulletin" and Balancing 
Hand & Heart ) ^ 
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• define adblwcenije^ aqeordlhg to personal ^t^dei'$tiaHdl()g of -th t^rm ,a$ vy^K a,cqeptja,|)tq V . ^" :. 
'; ;cofyipon0rvt5'!pf thex!Oursed0fin|tl^^ ■•'t-.,v'' v^'-f:^y' V: 'v.-v -'.^--Vv //'-./■'■■^^ 

• identify at teast four theorists described in the bourse and at least one cbntrlbytlon to^^t^^^^ ■ ' , • 
. study of adolesdi&rtce made by each; : ^ ; : \ : 

4 list at least four of Havighurst's. ten developmental tasks; ' \. ; -^,^^, 0 

<i describe a youth program as It relates to at least one of the four themei of adolescence , :• 
discussed in the course; ' • " ' „. 

• define labeling and Stereotyping; ' .||) 

• ^enionstrate self-awareness' by listing at least three personal values and at least five ' . ' 
person£|l stereotypes that affect one's relationships with youth; 

• describe each of the elements of the prototype decision-making model discussed jn the * 
course; 

• demonstrate understanding and integration of each of the course nniodules by assessing f 
a case study presented by the trainer and by preparing and analyzing a personal base 

study based upon a recent worK.^xperience; . J* 

• develop a personal learning plan delineating at least one area in which further skill 
development is desired and at least two newyresources^ for working with y6uth. > 

Trainer Qualifications x ^ 

As a group, the AIS training team should reflect th6 following characteristics. Each member 
need not have all characteristics, but all members should have*those characteristics that are 
marked by the asterisk. Trainer should have- ' 1^ ^ . 

t *at least two years of experience in group dynamics and taskioriented training; 

' i ' ■ ■ . . ' . . . 

• *a personal investrnentMn helping youth workers improve their skills and self under- 
standing; k ' ' * ' 

• experience working with youth in preventi9n or mental health settings, and sensitivity > 
to current issues in working with you^; . v 



• knowledge of developmental theory $hd adolescent ^ievelopment; 

• the ability to conduct an assessment of a training population, and design and conduct 
an original three-hour module appropriate to the needs of that pqpulation. ; , 



Methodology 

The course involves small-group and individual exercises, lectures an^d discussion, and case 
studicfe. 



Materials . . ^ 

Trainer's Manual * ^ . 

, Participant's Manual, including Personal Course Record anjj Resources ^ 
Film: "Everybody Rides the Carousel" ^ 

Scheduling . / 

The course may be delivered in five consecutive days or module by module over an extended 
periodof time. The course qonslsits of eight modules. Modules I, II, III, IV, VII, and VIII are . 
each approximately three and a half hours in length. Modules V arid VI are each approximately 
seven hours in length. > . 
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